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FOREWORD 


This Volume on Readings in Child-Centred Education is 
a compilation of prpers contributed by eminent scholars ind 
academicians, teachers rnd teacher educators, educational 
planners 3nd administrators, psychologists znd pedagogists, 
social workers rnd opinion=leaders, for a 'National Symposium 
on Child-Centred Education - Different Approrches including 
Bohaviourrl Approach!, This Symposium his been orginised by 
the National Council of Educationrl Research ind Training, 
New Dalhi to elrborate wnd illustrite the implications of the 
specific recommendations of the Nationnl Policy of Education, 
1986 and Programme of Action, on child--centred and activity=- 


b-sed education, 


The Department vf Feducationawl Psychology, Counselling and 
Guidance (DEPC&G) of the NCERT, which is mainly concerned 
with educational psycholovy applied to tecochiae: and learning, 
counselling 1nd quidince, wis rissigned the task of organising 
this Symposium, As most cf the scholarly theories and princl- 
ples on child-contred wlucition were found to be of little 
direct relevance to the Indtan classrvom setting and socio= 
economic context, DEPC&G decided to invite well-known scholars, 
academicians, «dministrators and social-workers to canlcoibute 
pipers on this theme. We received a very qood response to our 
invitations, Of the seventy=nine papers received so far, 
forty prpers have been included in the Volume I. The remaining 


39 prpers are Ineluded in this Volume. 


( ii ) 

t hope the messages contained in these papers will 
provide an indication of t..e nature of concrete action which 
will be needed to implement the dircctions of the National 
Policy of Education, 1986 on child=centred and activitybisac 
education, It is hoped that- these papers will provide the 
requisite background for formulnting the prepiratory work 
needed for implementing the policy on a country-wide basis, 

I would like to stress that the concrete plan of «ction and 
directions related to the policy on child~ccntred educrtion 
will necessarily emerge from the discussions in the Symposium 
based on critical examination of the content 2nd Messages und 


lying these scholarly papers. 


The pipers contained in this volume are somewhat vn2ried 
and diverse in nyture although all are related in one way or 


the other to the central theme. The papers relate to varied 


topics like: 


1. Child-centred and activity=based education, 
meaning, problems end perspoctives, 


2. The cognitive, affective ind personality pre 
dispositions of the learner -nd the enabling 


factors that influence achievement and curriculum 
trans ictions, 


3. Re=structuring of the curricula and instructional 


Material to facilitite child-scentred and activity— 
based education, 


4. Sequencing and best methods of presentina the 
body of knowledge and skills, educational 


technology, including computer—based learning 
and teaching. 
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5. The reinforcement mechanisms necessary to ensure 
continued and sustained interest of the learner. 


6. Restructuring of eviluation system for child- 
centred criterion-based performance, 


7. Implications for parallel changes in teacher~= 
training programmes, poUearsonay planning and 
administration, 


8, Parental and community involvement ta improve 
attainment of children, 


9. Use of behavioural ecology in classroom management 
and 


10, Teacher as facilitator of loarning, freedom to 
learners and the personal and attitudinal 
relationship between the facilitator rnd the 
learner. 


I wish to place on record my gratitude to the contributors 
who wrote papers and/or agreed to participate in the Naticnal 
Symposium. It is hoped that the participating experts will 
find value in going through these papers and they would make 


their deliberations more thematic, concrete and action-oriented, 


I am thankful to my c lleagues in the Department of 
Educational Psychology, Counselling and Guidance, NCERT, 
New Delhi who have brought out this volume and who are pre- 


occupied in organizing this National Symposium, 


PL, Malhotra 
October 10, 1988 Director, NCERT 


New Delhi 
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With the need for significant changes in our elementary 
and secondary.schools;, clearly documented in the National 
Policy of Education (NPE) ~ 1986 and Programme of Action(POA), 
we have to develop and impl ‘ment a diverse collection of 
alternative educational programmes that seek to improve the 
quality of education by individualisingy instruction. It 
has been noted in NPE, 1986 that " a child-centred and 
activity-based process of loarning should be adoptedacses 
Learners should be allowed to set their own pace and be 
given supplementary remedial instruction sse.ee.. Children 
‘ with special talent or aptitude should be provided 
opportunities to proceed at a faster pace’. It has been 
noted in POA( 1986) that " Curriculum methodologies of 
learning have to be vastly modified to bring in, particularly, 
elements of problemsolving; creativity and rolevanceseeas 
The tools for the psycho-educational assessment and 
identification of learning problems should be undertaken", 


In recent years much has been said and written about 
child-centred teaching and ‘earning. However, it was felt 
that many of educational anu psychological theories of 
inteLlectual development have not given adequate prescriptive 
models for assisting loarning and intellectual development 
in cllass-room setting. To develop prescriptive theories; 
it requires much more clarity, confidence and conviction 
that we have something positive to say about learnina and 
teaching will improve levels of performance, and this is 
the direction in which we shall have to move so that education 
will become more individualised; childecentred, diagnostic 
and prescriptive. Learning will then hecome more clearly 
directed towards greater self-sufficiency in the learner. 


t 
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The history of the learner, home influences, early childhood 
experiences, early. schooling, life experiences and expectancias 
will be examined more closely for its contribution to later 
learning. We shall have to develop theories or models: of 
child=centred instruction and individualised learning that 

will be prescriptive in nature and geared to individual needs, 
resources and pace of development. 


The Department of Educational Psychology; Counselling 
and Guidance of the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training (NCERT) has been concerned with evolving 
educational programmes which are maximally adaptive ‘to the 
requirements of the individual learner, This National level 
Symposium on ' Child Centred Education — Different Approaches 
including Behavioural Approach’ hes boon organised for 
teachers; psychologists, cducational Planners, educational 
administrators and allied professional groups to elaborate 
implications of the specific statements contained in:the 
NPE and POA, 1986 specially rolated to child—centred and 
activity~based education and develop a concrete plan of 
action to evolve and implement desirable chances in class~ 
Toom practices. A number of eminent educationists have 
contributed research and developmental Papers on different 
" aspects of chi ld~cent reati 2 * sh 8 

will provide an Pee giecmn ed cna oe a 
be neaded in ordor ty implemont a i sees om 
based process of learning a : ee ene D 
have been included in Volume = ae Wea 
; + Thirty nine papers have hoen 
included in this Volume, . 
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It is hoped that the Sapers in these volumes on 
child-centred education will be found to be useful 
particularly in the context of providing right kind of 
perspective to our efforts to individualiso instruction 
and enforce child-centred education in our school system, 
‘ie hope that scholarly and erudite contributions of 
eminent educationists and perticipants in this National 
Symposium will provide, through their deliberations, the 
initial thrust and leadership to launch the movement of 
child=centred education and individualised instruction 
throughout the length and breadth of our country. Surely; 
at a timo when the country is giving highest priority 
to the educational and human resource development, the 
message underlying these papers will be found to be very 
useful. I would like to place on record my appreciation 
of the work done in this regard by the faculty members and 
secretarial staff of tho Department of Educational Psychology, 
Counselling and Guidance of the NCERT. 


K.N.Saxena 
Professor and Head 
Department of Educational 
Psychology; Counselling and 
Guidance 
NCERT, New Delhi 


October 10, 1988 
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Eecucation's most precious nurturings 
are Duty and Reverence 

Duty for mastcry and power 

Through attainanle knowledge, 

and Reverence founded 

in keen perception 

of each moment holding eternity 

and wholeness of existence ! 

To rear treined intcllicecnce 
tnro'gh pursuit of richt education 
is a naticn's great glory, 

and also the very condition of its survival - 
especially in the rhythms of galloping change 
caus d by exposions of knowledge 

and new revealations of Man's Spirit !? 


Prem Kirpal 


From flesh, bones, blood and matter 
of the helpless dependent child 
toward the making of some being 

on the road to fast becoming 
through stages of the life-cycle; 
growth of body; mind and spirit, 
man experiences education. 


The foundations of Education 

in the first two decades of life 
from childhood to early youth 

are crucial to all life. 

In this time of growing awareness 
of the self and the outer world 
life's basics are learnt and lived. 


Such basics are tools and-.skills 
of work and communication, 
curiosity to explore 3 
pristine glory of imagination, 
the wonder of the senses, 
awareness of space and time, 


and jxoy of living ‘together. 


Continuation sheet two 


From the wondrous state of childhood 
through adoloescence to youth 

the foundations of personality, 
drives and aptitudes for work, 

pride and discipline of the citizen, 
are learnt and cultivated 

for the making of the man 

to take charge of life 

in this fast-changing world. 

The foundations of education 

should offer adequate contents 

both appropriate and relevant 

to body; mind and spirit. 


For integrated man and good education 
all the basics of foundation, 

the best possible schooling 

related to home and society 

by effective methods and modalities, 
teachers, mentors, friends and parents; 
must be nffered to the young 3 


Prem Kirpal 
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TITLE OF PAPER: CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT, DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND 
REMEDIAL ™.ACHING FOR CHISD-CENTRED EDUCATION 


K,. Venkatasubramanian 


"Tt is the child for whom all theories 
strive to forge pattems of learning" 


-~JEAN PIAGET 


ROLE OF EDUCATION 


Education is becoming a vital factor of National 
Development. Countries vie with each other to improve their 
education systems so that the National Development could be 
accelerated, Several empirical studies have proved the 
Significant relationship among Education, socio-economic 


development, cultural progress and political awareness, 


REVAMPING THE SYCTEM 

The New Equeation rolicy has been evolved in unison with 
this modern trend of moulding education as an important factor 
of national progress. The New Education Policy considers that 
the whole system of education should be revamped towards 
attaining the goal of better productivity. 
* Dr.k. Venkatasubramanian is an intemationally reputed 


educationist and an educational administrator, He is 


at present Vice-Chancellor of the Central University, 
located in Pondicherry, 


CHILD.jCENTRED EDUCATION 


The New Policy states: 


"A Child-centred and activity process of 
learning should be adopted at the primary 
Stage. First generation learners should 
be allowed to set their own pace and be 
given supplementary remedial instruction. 

As the child grows the component of cognitive 
learning will be increased and skills Organ ised 
through practice", 


Though the stress is on child-centred education at 
the primary stage, the learner-centred approach with the . 
instructor as a facilitator should be adopted at every level | 
of education depending upon the new theorles of staces of 


deve lopment, 


THE NATURE OF CHILD 
NS cane aseony 
Theré are extreme views on the nature of child 


by different educationiste and psychologists, 
Benson States, 


"Child nature is no different today from 
what it was 1000 years ago. In spite of all, 
we can do in an educational way, the child 
will go in the wrong direction", 


Perhaps, the educationists under this school of 


thought feel that control over the chila is quite essential 
for its better progress, 


vo 
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Mr. Neil has a ceo-tradictory view; He says: 


"Well, we sét out to make a school in which 

we should allow children freedom to be themselves. 

In order to do this, we had to renounce all 

discipline, all direction, all suggestion, 

all moral training, all religious instruction, 

We have been called brave, out it did not require 

courage. All it required was what we had - 

a complete belief in the child as a good, not 

an evil being. My view is that a child is 

innately wise anu realistic. If left to himself 

without adult suggestion of any kind, he will 

develop as far as he is capable of developing", 
KNOWLEDGE EXPLOSION 

Dye to fast developments in Science and Technology 

and the advent of Computer and other modem gadgets, the 
explosion of knowledge is taking place in exvonential terms. 
Under such changing, circumstances, it is necessary that new 
Strategies are adopted in order to make the education process 
interesting to the students and in making the system more 


effective. 


Theories have been changing and new concepts have 
been developed in the process of making Equcation child- 
centred. Egucational implications and theories of Freud, 
Erikson, Skinner, Piaget and eeners have brought out 
- valuable changes in the teaching and learning process, 
As an educational planner and saninisteater, = am not 


going to delve deep into these theoritical aspects, 


The native intelligence as measured by “IQ may 


be low or the environment may be poor, 


Now a days, the enthusiasm for sending the child 
to school is increasing and first generation learners are 
admitted in large numbers in the educational institutions, 
Despite our efforts, these children have difficulty in 
learning due to lack of proper physical environment at home 


or social and psychological problems, 


The emotional set-up may also Gisturb them, Lack 
of affection or excessive love, harsh treatment by teachers 
and parents because of deep desire in making the boy or girl 
a "blg Officer" overnight, may be the reason. In their over 
enthusiasm, the child may be scolded excessively or the parents 
may be quarelling quite often between themselves without 


providing the feeling of security and affection to the child, 


The student may he having physical handicap or due 
to Mother's pre=natal mal=-nutrition or mal-nutrition after 


birth, children may be suffering from. mental retardation. 


DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIAL MEASURES 

In such cases, there is need to diagnose the cause 
of backwardness at the earliest stage and to provide relevant 
guidance and counselling in integrating the life of the child 


towards normalcy. The total process of diagnosis itself is 


complex involving the services of specialists and experts, 


‘Diagnostic aspect of academic disability itself 
involves careful steps to be adopted in identifying the 
exact deficiency of the child. As we all know, there are 
various standardised tests in different subjects, but the 
teacher himself can identify the area of weakness of the 
child and design his own diagnostic tests in partial 
modification of the standardised tests. The major objective 
is to pinpoint the exact areas of weakness of the child, 

As in medicine, wrong diagnosis will be detrimental, In 
education, it will take some time to see the ill effects of 
backwardness and its wrong diagnosis and treatment, So, we 


should be'more careful in educating the child, 


Teachers' Centres or Associations can also engage in 


Action Research Programmes so that they can evolve such 


diagnostic tests. The teachers can apply these tests on 


children and know the details of the deficiency at micro~ 


level so that they could give concrete suggestion on remedial 


measures, This is the most important aspect of child-~ 


centred teaching-learning process, The general class room. 


teaching which is suitable for homogeneous groups with 


identical aspiration and background to somé extent, is not 


adequate for paying individual attention, The class room 


teaching has to be augmented with special tutorials to help 


the first generation learners who are admitted into schools 


20 
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with varied aspirations and backgrounds. Some of the 
factors of backwardness are beyond the control of the 
teacher, for example - if the home atmosphere is not 
conducive for learning some provision should be made for 

the students to sit and concentrate on studies after school 


hours, 


PREVENTION N IS BETTER THAN CURE 
It is better to prevent backwardness of children 

in respect of factors which are under the control of a 

school teacher. The concepts of Minimum Learning Continuum 

(MLC) and Mastery Learning should be carefully applied from 

the beginning. This will enable the students to proceed 


in small steps in mastering the fundamental concepts which 


build up other complex principles, ideas and theories. 


There is no point in merely covering the syllabus 
without uncovering the concepts and principles, It is not 
enough to complete the course without continuous evaluation 
of the achievements of the children. It will be relevant 
to use the formative evaluation proceedures, Child- 
centred methods and techniques of teaching-leaming should 


alone be applied. 


THE ROLE OF TEACHERS 





All our efforts utlimately depend upon the sincerity 
and devotion of the teachers in implementing any scheme by 
bridging the gap between theory and practice, The teacher may 
complain that with the increase in the number of students 
in the class room how it will be possible to give individual 
attention in diagnosing their weakness and adopting remedial 
measure, “Where there is a Will there is a Way". The Teacher 
can give individual attention atleast in batches by working 
out a scheme of periodic testing of children. Say five 
students today, another five the next day and so on, By 
skillfully planning work-cards or assignment cards the work 


load of the teacher can be reduced in Remedial Teaching and 


NCERT can help in developing such materials, 
N.C.E.R.T.'S ROLE 


The NCERT has been rendering pioneering service in 


implementing innovative, scheme g , It has prepared many guide 


books, kits and other teaching aids to help the class 


teachers, 


~room 
Tg can further involve in preparing modern 


educational aids like the Video-tapes and Audio-tapes and 


other learning materials, especially in the area of remecial 
teaching in the context of child-centred education as 


envisaged in the N.E.P. These materials can be provided 


to the individual schools or to Start with a Cluster of 


Schools coming under School complex scheme, 


oo 
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CONSLUSION 


Mr.J.Gordon says: 
"Children are not cars that you turn off 
an assembly line, Children come to us different, 
and if we do our job well, they should emerge 
from our experiences even more different and 
not alike as one Ford is like that of ‘others", 
So,every individual child requires special attention 
and as Swami Vivekananda viewed we should make the latent 
talent patent by bringing out the potential in each by 
providing ample opportunity, 


@ 


Child-Centred Education attains much importance in 
the context of New Policy on Education because all our 
efforts will go in vain if the output does not reach the 
individual students, The most effective method of attaining 


optimal learning by the individual is child-centred approach, 


Let the delebrations in this vital symposium on 
child-centred education usher in a new ara of light and 


learning in building up a New Bharat . 
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TITLE OF PAPER: CRITERION R"FERENCED TESTING IN THE CONTEXT 
OF CHILD=CE.TRED EDUCATION : SOME STATISTICAL 
PROBLEMS IN MAKING INSTRUCTIONAL DECISIONS 


R.K.Mathur* 


INTRODUCTION 





With the need for significant changes in our elementary 
and secondary schools, clearly documented in the National 
Policy on Education (NPE) - 1986 and Programme of Action (POA) 
we have to develop and implement a diverse collection of 
alternative educational programmes that seek to improve the 
quality of education by individualising instruction. It 
has been noted in NPE 1986 (page 11) that "A child-centred 
and activity based process of learning should be adopted. ees 
learners should be allowed to set their own pace and be 
given supplementary remedial instruction", In the context 
of evaluation process and examination reforms the NPE-1986 
states (at page 24) that "evaluation process and assessment 
of performance should be an integral part of the process 
of learning and teaching and should be employed to bring 


about qualitative improvement in education". A common and 





* Dr.ReK.Mathur is a Professor in the Department of 


Educational Psychology,Counselling and Guidance, 
N.C.EeR.oTe, New Delhi | " Sa: 
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important characteristic, in functional terms, of the 
recommendations on’ examination reform am evaluation process 
is that the curriculum should be defined in terms of 
instructional objectives and learning outcomes. It has been 
noted in the POA (1986) that "the Boards of Education will 
lay down the level of attaininent and prescribe the learning 
objectives corresponding to these levels of attainment in 
terms of knowledge, comprehension, communication, applicational 
skills and the ability to learn". A programme specified in 
such a way is referred to as criterion-based. The over all 
goal of a criterion=based instructional and testing programme 
is to provide an educational programme which is maximally 
adaptive to the requirements of the individual learner. The 
instructional objectives specify the curriculum and serve 


as a basis for the development of curriculum materials and 


criterion~based achievement tests. Among the best examples 


of criterion~based programmes are Individually Guided System 


of Instruction (IGSI) (Glaser 1968), Programme for Learning 


in Accordance with Needs, (Flanagan 1969), and a Model for 


School Learning (Bloom 1968; Caroll 1963; 
1971). 


1970; and Block 
While not all educators agtee on the usefulness of these 


instructional ang evaluation models in the schools, the 
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position taken in this paper is that these models are useful 
and that the usefulness of these models will be enhanced 

by developing testing methods and decision procedures. 
‘gpecifically designed for use particularly in the context 
“of formative evaluation of the learner... The purpose. of. ° 
‘iia panes is to outline some appropriate statistical 
methods that may prove of use in making instructional 


decisions for students. 


It appears that much of the discussion on criterion- 
referenced testing stems from different understandings as 
to the basic purpose of testing in these instructional 
models. It would seem to us that in most cases, the pertinent 
question is whether or not the individual learner has 
attained some prescribed degree of competency on.an 
instructional performance task. Questions of comparisons 
among individuals seem to be, by and large, irrelevant in 
the context of criterion referenced testing. In many of — 
the new instructional models tests are used to determine on 
which instructional. objectives a learner, has met the . 
sebeptaple performance level standard set by the test 
destoner- This test information is usually used immediately 


to evaluate ‘the student's mastery of the instructional 


mete 
Ww 
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objectives covered in the test, so as to locate him appro. 


i 
( 
priately for his next sequential instructional unit. epee 


specifically designed for this particular purpose have come 


to be known as Criterion-Referenced Tests. Criterion 





referenced tests are specifically designed to meet the 
measurement needs of the new individualised-instructional 


modeis. In contrast the better known norm-referenced tests 


CU er mena UF 


are principally designed to produce test scores suitable 


for ranking learners on the ability measured by the test, 


(12) Criterion-Referenced Jests: Definitions and Selacted 


issue 


Criterion-Referenced Tests have beon defined in a 


multitude of ways in the educational literature. Sco for 


example, Glasér and Nitko (1971): Millman (1974); Harris 


et al (1974); and Livingston (1972). The various definitdions 


of criterion-referenced test have been reviewed by Miilm 


an 
(1974); Hambletion, et al (1978) 


and by Singh (1982), We 
shall not go into the merits of the various definitions, 


it appears to mo that the least Testrictive definition of 


But 


eriterian-roferenced testing has been’ proposed by Glaser 
and Nitko (1970) 2. 


. WA criterion~ref erenced test is one that is deliberatelf 


constructed so as to yield measurements that are directly 
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interpretable in terms of specified performance standards. 

The performance standards are usually specified by defining 
some domain of tasks that the students should perform. 
Representative samples of tasks from this domain are organised 
into a test. Measurements are taken and are used to make 

a statement about the performance of each individual related 


to that domain (page 653)". 


It follows from the Glaser and Nitko definition 
that the construction of a criterion-referenced test 
required sampling of items from well specified domains of 
items. If the domain has been well specified and the items 
are selected from it by probability sampling, it becanad 
possible to estimate the domain score for an examinee. Only 
then this score has substantial meaning and can be inter- 
preted on an absolute criterion-referenced scale. A common 
thread running through the various approaches to criterion= 
referenced tests is that the test developer has to give 
sufficient attention to domain specification and problems of 


f 


item-sampling design. 


If one accepts the Glaser and Nitko definition of 
a criterion-referenced test it is apparent that the test may 
often be multi-dimensional while made up of uni~é@imensional 


sub=scales, That is, the items from a criterion-referenced 


45. 
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‘tests are organised in distinct and different sub-scales of] 






" homogenous items-measuring common skills. An ane trmetionaly 
secteien eee each individual is then often made on the basiy 
of his performance on each sub-scale.e Major interest may 
thus rest.on sub-scale scores rather than the aggregate 


score. 


Qne of the problems yet to be reckoned with for 
eriterion-referenced tests is an instance of the band~width 
fidelity issue (Cronbach and Gleser, 1965). When the 
total testing-time is fixed and there is interest in neaourid 
many competencies,on@cmay be faced with the problem of 
whether to obtain very precise information about a small 
number of competencies or less precise information about 
many more competencies. The problem of how to fix the length 
of each sub-scale so as to marimize the percentage of 
correct decisions or seme similar Measure of overall decision 


making’ accuracy on the basis of test results has 
resolved, or indeed, 


yet to be 
to be formulated Satisfactorily, 


ca 


(IrD) Decision-Theoretic Approach to Criterion. 
Testing mene e Approach to Criterion-Referenced 


We shall assume that a criterion-referenced test is 
Constructed by randomly Sampling items from a well-defined 


domain of items measuring an instructional objective. (When 
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a criterion-referenced test measure& more than a single 
objective, the procedures described here may have to he 
repeated for each objective). Our eNcopedsl frame-work 
for criterion-referenged testing is as follows. We see 
testing as a decision theoretic process.\ One of the main 
differences between normereferenced tests\ and criterion- 
referenced tests is in terms of the kinds be decisions 
they are specifically designed to make. Normreferenced 
measurement is particularly useful in situations where one 
is interested in fixed quota selection or ranking of 
individuals on some ability continuum, Criterion-roferenced 
measurement involves what Cronbach and Glaser (1965) would 
call a "Quota free selection problem". That is, there is 
no quota on the numbor of examinees who can exceed the 
cut-off score or threshold on a criterion-ref erenced test. 
A cut-off score is set for each subscale of a critorion~ 
referenced test .to seperate examinees into two mutually 
exclusive groups. One group is made up of examinees with 
high enough score (greater than or equal to the cut-off 
score) to infer.that they have mastered the material to a 
desired level of ‘proficiency. The second group is made up 
of examinees who did not achieve the minimum proficiency 


standard. 


-e 
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The primary problem in criterion-referenced testi 


-negels is one of; determining if T, the student's true 





hhagtery-level, js greater than a specified standard. Here 
T 1a ahs "Truerscoze" for an examinee in some particular 
well defined content domain. Since we cannot administer 
all possible’ items in the domain due to constraints of 
testing=time and resources we sample some small number of 
items to obtain an estimate of T represented as +, The 
value of s, is some what arbitrary thereshold score uscd to 
divide individuals in the two categories isc, ‘masters’ and 
‘nonsmagters', The obtained scores, however, may differ 
from the 'true score’ (or the domain score) duu to sampling 


| 
of items from the universe or the content domain, 


Basically then, the oxaminer's problem is to locate 
each examinee in the correct category . There are two 


kinds of errors that occur in this classification problumi 


false positive and false negative. A false positive 


6rror occurs when the examinor estimates examincye's ability 


to be above the cutting score when, in fact, it is not, 


And false negative error Occurs when the examinor 


estimates an examinec's ability to be below the cutting~ 


score when the Teverse is true. The seriousness of making 
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a false positive error deperis to some extent on the 
structure of the instructional objectives, It would seem 
that this kind of error has lhc most serious effect on 
programme efficiency when the instructional objectives 

are hierarchical in nature. On the other hand the 
seriousness of making a false negative error would seem 

to depend on the length of *ime a student could be assigned 
to a remedial programme because of his low test performance, 
The minimization of expected loss would then depend in 

the usual way on the specific losses and the probabilities 
of incorrect classification. This is then a statistical 
exercise in the minimization of what we call the expected 
loss. In the section below we give a mathematical decision- 
thooretic model for location of examinees to mastery 


States, 


In the next sectisu we give the results on 
estimation of examinces! domainescore or true score for 
deriving the rules for location of examinees to mastery 
states or for estimation of examinees! domain score. For 
this, we adopt a simple macro-model of obtained scores 


named as ‘Gaussian error model' in Lord and Novick (1968) 
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(Iv) Classification into or? of the two groups : 
asters & Non-~masters 


(a) Assumptions, 

We assume that the obtained score X of a student 
(examinee) is the algebraic sum 6f two components, T and 
E- The component T represents the domain (or true) score 
of a student, a quantity re-atively stable as long as 
the items are sampled from the same universe or domain. 
The other component E is the random error of measurement, 
arising mainly due to sampling of items from the specified 
criterion domain. E is’ assumed to be normally distributed 
independently of T, with zero mean and a constant experimental 


determinable variance o . Under the above assumptions 


(1) E&) =8 (T) =A (say) 


and the variance & " of the obtained score X is 
Je Be 
(2) : Oy _ Gn -f- 3 . 


The conditional Probability distribution of the 


observed score of a student whose domain-score or true~ 
ability is T is given by 


S) £OV7) = Nt, 6), 


a : 
Where N (T, Se ) denotes a normal distribution wi th, 


mean T and variance a 


wet the probability distribution of T be given by J 





L 
(4) P(t) = NC pe). 
The correlation between X and T is given by 


(5) fp =B Lm) (Tew _ 


= “7 
SX oT Xx 
P is known as the index of reliability of X and pe 
which gives the proportion of the variance in test scores 
which is due to ‘true differences! between individuals is 


known as the reliability coefficient of X. 


The joint probability distribution of T and X is given 
by 


en ee | (et MF a a Li 


Pe Ns : Cet") 
Writing T =t and X-u =x, the joint probabilit 
g a a a a ’ Jol p iiity 


distribution of x and t is given by 


i 
(7) “eles “ cles Shr rh 2 173 “mt? [t x4 | 


] 


Let ©. denote the cut-off score seperating ‘non-masters' 
from 'masters'. If a student's domain score (or true score) 
is less than § his true group is 'non-master's if his domain 
score is greater than or equal to 5 , his true group is 


'master', 
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(b) Optimal Operational Pa-s-mark 


Let u be the operational cut-off point (on the 
observed score continum) for classifying a student as 'mastezl 
or 'non master'. If a student's obtained score X is below 
7 he is classified as 'non-master'; if his obtained score 


x is or above, he is classified as 'mastert,. 


We shall call¥ Operational pass-mark. In following an 
operational mark 7 » the evaluator can make two kinds of 


errors. If the student is from true~class 'master' the 


can 
examiner — classify him as 'non-master' (false negative 


type of error); or if he is from true=class 'non=-master', 
the evaluator can classify him as 'master' (false positive 


type of error) on the basis of his observed score X,. 


Let C,represent the cost of misclassifying a student 


as ‘'Non-master!' when his true Glass is ‘master! and C2 the 


cost of misclassifying a student as 'master' when his true 


class is 'non-master' , 


Costs of correct and Incorrect classification 
Assigned Group 


True group I" Wisianas ten! yee 
_ group Non-master' "Master 
SP a remtye ance tee, gn: pc mwem we Rk mm a ae ae 
= = TUNGTT OT ne A tem mate 2 we emer 
Non-master ! Oo t Cc ; 
! 
1 1 : : 
’ Master t ; 
et 
Cy oO , 
' t : : 
J t 


“Sone nPTe CROP parler ems nanaaaminb-rsbenesertalinnpl f 


Pe gene 
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These costs may be measured in any kind of unit. It 
is only the ratio of the two costs that is important. In 
practice, the costs are often taken as equal. The expected 


cost of misclassification is given by 
(8) M = Cych + G Pp 


where d and p represent the probability of the joint 


events 5 x <4,775 3 and X72, TSS, 


respectively. Under the assump¢tons stated above, a and 


C are given by 
(9) Az 4 (7\)- 4 %,, 7). and 
(10) B= $(S)-E(43 mG) 3 
where 4,= Jef > 2 


index of reliability of the observed scores afd &(h), and 


and fs the 


| (h,k, ) are defined in (11) and (12), respectively. 


4 

O BW)e o,f eee) dt, and 
“oo oh, 

(12) U (hy, ¢) a | ¥Ce 4 ik ds, 


where a (x,t) has been defined in (7). 


Let C, «= K represent tho relative und.rsir. tility 
C2 
of the two types of misclassificstion. Substituting 4 and 


B in (8) by their values given by (9) and (10), respectively, 
and nothing that C, as KC, 


M reduces to 


(13) Mos c[k #(+,)+B (ty) - hed is se | 


For given values of K, {| and X, we can find the value of x, 
which minimises M. 


Minimisation of M leads to optimal oneracional pase 
mark " given by - 


‘a 


ripe oe t," are ae 
(14) i RASPY S me 7 


f is given by 


a . gel ay bed 
(9) 82 (je Fre le 


if, 
ait 


em ® fa k= | 

It may be noted that when Pai, that is the sccres are 
perfectly reliable, ij the optimal operational pass-mark 
is equal to S which is the prescribed cut-off score on the 


domain~score continum eeparating ‘masters’ from 'none=masters's 
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It may also be seen that when the ratio of the wriesir~ 
abilities of the two types of misclassification is unity, 
the optimal ~ operational passemark simplifies to 


(16) ae (S-#) LP 


It may be noted that fre |. Therefore, if $ 
is greater than A » a5 18 usually the case, and if K is 
equal to J, the operational rass=-mark | will be greater than 


the cut-off score § ‘ 


Thus,we have the following important result. 
When the ratio of, the two costs of. misclassification is unity and 
the cutmoff score Sis areater than the syerage of, the observed 
Scores X, ._( S$ is normally kept between 80% to 90/3) then the 
optinal_operational passamark ots. ways, greater, than the. 
presctiped cut-off, point 3. on the domain=score continuug » 
Separating 'mastegs', fro ‘non masters’. 


We have in the above section worked out the optimal 
operational pass-mark from a decisionetheoretic point of view, 


assuming the Gaussian Error model. 


(Vv) Eatimation of examinee domain score 


There are several methods available for the estimation 


of the domain score for an examinee, The basic problem is, 


given an examinee's obtaine. score X on a criterion~referenced 
test, to estimate the examinee's ‘true’ {or domain) score, 
had he been administered all the items in the domain of 


items measuring the objectives covered by the test, 


One of the earliers attempt to produce an estimate 
of the true score of an examinee was made by Kelly in 1927 


(Lord and Nevick 1968, page 65), 


Mathur (1966, 1968) derived the true~score estimator 
assuming that the obsorved score distribution is moderately 
non~normal and .zepresented by the first four terms of the 
Edgeworth's form of type A expansion. The author has shown 
that the regression estimate of true score of an examinee 
whose observed score X is given by 


Pedy a Gey) 


ote i Hy ts) 4 4 ne tte) | 
Ht 


(1) Te A+ fs 
where X= ok 


A, and dy represent the third and fourth cumulants of 
X, and H4 (x) denotes the Hermite Polynomial of the rth 


degrees and 
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Me 
(18) $l) (x)[ 1+ BHC) pM, Hale), Hebd] | 


It may be noted that if Ay= 0 and y= 0, 4(x) =-Px) 
and (17) reduce to 


ay Fe APA) 


' which is the well-known Kelly's estimator. 
It may be noted that if \y ¢, Ay or both are non zero, 
the dgnsity function of x is non-normal, and in that case the 


true-score estimator is non-linear in X as long as t+ [. 


Result (17) has been derived by working out the 
regression of true=~score on observed score, under the 
assumption that the true score T is estimated by ¥%, where 
X=T+E3EFis normally distributed independently of X with zero 
mean and constant experimentally determinable variance sg” - 

and the distribution of x = x. A is given by the 
first four term of the Edge Worth's form of type A expansion. 


It may also be noted that Jackson (1972) used kelly's 
estimator for applying with binary data by transforming the 


score by the ar¢ine-transformation. 
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The Jackson's estir tor is not ide+sl since it 
does not take into account any prior-tnformation that may 
be available. Novick, et 21 (1973) and Swaminathan et al 
(1975) used Bayesian decisi»n=theoretic approach for 
estimation of examinee's domain score. The Bayesian solution: 
given by Novick et al’ (1973).or Swaminathan, et al (1975) 
are more complicated than the results derived here under 
the simple macro-model. We shall not discuss here the 
Bayesian decision theoretic procedures for estimation of 
examinee's domain-score or for allocation of examinees to 


mastery states, 


(VI) Summary and Conclusion 


The successful implementation of criterion-referenced 
instructions and testing Programmes depends, in part, upon 
the availability of abpropr ate procedures for developing 
and utilizing criterion=referenced te,ts for monitoring 
student progress. The discussion in this Paper has centered 
on contributions to criterion~referenced testing in the areas | 
of definitions and terminology, allocation of the examinees 
to mastery=states from a decision-theoretic point of view; 


and estimation of 'domain-score! as Tegression~estimator, 
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There can be no doubt that, if achievement testing 
(and educational assessment generally) is to advance signi- 
ficantly, it will do so only through coming to grips with 
the probloms of domain specification, item=banking and 
items sampling, hese procedures are merely agents of a 
general philosophy that teaching and learning should be 
course of time, be individualised to cater to the different 
dearning needs and rate of growth of each individual learners 


Much that we have said about child centred teaching 
and learning may seem "Old hat" to some educators, After 
all an approach to learning or instruction that is systematic 
and objective based and learner centred has long been the 
trade marks of the paragons of the teaching profession, 
What should be 'New Hat' hovever, is the massage that child 
centred theory, Practic¢ and research now offers these trade 
marks of our best teachers to all our teachers. Surely at 
a time when public confidence in the teaching profession is 


low, such a massage cannot oe ignored. 
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TITLE OF THE PAPER : NURTURING AIZilTIVE INPUTS ‘OF PUPIL's 
PERSONALITY ~ IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


SWADESH MOHAN* 


The last ‘Few decades of educational theory and practice 
the world over, seem to have overthrown all humanistic concerns 
and have undervalued the role of "affective—domain", primarily 
to keep pace with the ‘pende in "knowledge-explosion", and 
secondarily, because of problems in transacting affective 
curriculum, The affective domain plays an important part in 
pupil's all round growth and maturity. If sducatien has to be 
instrumental in the attainment of this goal it has to take 
due cognizance of the feelings, attitudes, and emotional 
components of lives of pupils. Education in affective domain 
is closer to the goals of child-cumtsod education, with the 
emphasis of both on such Jearning outcomes as would directly 
' tap the inherent cognitive and affsctive potentialities. In 
this sense education differs, from training which demands 
fesetoniia contials* to meet axterna: norms and standards of 
civilized societies. Education demnds ‘inner controls',self— 
made decisions, independent thinkin:, consideration of 
alternatives and personal values an: «4 willingness to face 


consequences of such independent actions. In contrast, training 
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* Dr. Swadesh Mohan is Reader in: tho ‘apartment of 
Educational Psychology, Counselling atd Guidance, 
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is essentially imposod by teachers, parents-‘and significant 
others to produce thinking and behaviour which is cofnmon to 


all and is a Woetaliv desirable" goal, 


The goals of child-centred education; thus, include ' 











proper émotional and attitudinal development, Moreover, affedg 
attributes such as interest and motivation, if associated wit 
cognitive learning outcomes and success experiences result in 
intensifying the interest, application,and involvement toward 
the cognitive activity, In this context affective attributes 
need to be carefully chosen reinforcement contingencies. . 


Affective characteristics in this s.nse, share a number of 


‘educationally’ relevant features with cognitive. They may 


facilitate or disrupt the achievement level(ii) moderator 
‘variables determining differential responses to different 


aspects of instruction like methods, content etc., (iii) outige 


personal characteristics that may be termed as unintended .° 
educational side effects, generally labelled as ‘hidden curr 
eulum ' or ‘implicit education', 


% 


Nature of Affect 


Affects are positive and negative feelings ena may be eith 


: 


specific to particular conditions (affective states) or 
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characteristics of particular individuals (affective traits). 
They may be qualitatively differentiated feeling states, such 
as joy, surprise, fear and anger, they may be understood as 
feelings about something, or they may be free- floating and 
generalized, such as feelings of euphoria, vague mneasiness, or 
anxiety (Lzard,197131977;Spidlberger,19723 Tomkins ,1962,1963), 
Educationally geverans affects include feelings, about school, 
about learning, about subject matter, and about the self as 


learner (Bloom,1976). 


¢ 


Positive affects such as interest and motivation are 
pleasurable feelings that accompany activities undertaken for 
their own sake. They serve to sustain -self~determined activities 
both in the absence of external reinforcement and in the face 
of negative reinforcement.Interests are important examples of 
intrinsic motives. (Deci,1975, Hunt,1953, “hite,1959). In 
School, motivation is one of the most ‘mportant factors in 
learning, along with ability and previcus background of learning. 
Motivation is a factor in other schoo. rélated variables such 
as pupil adjustment formation of attitudes, learning of 
desirable values ,development of moralt and character and 


classroom relationships, including purc:i- teacher relationship. 


Motivational Strategies as Affective “jputs for Pupil 
Growth and Learning : 1, es 


It is commonly recognized that “rere are two ma jor 


reward systems operating in the classrom. The "intrinsic" 


which naturally arises from the growth of ability and its 
mainfestations and the "extrimsic" which is refiected in 
the avaluations and exoressions of teachers, fellow students 
and outsiders, Both intrinsic and extrinsic reward systems 
have been found to be helpful in gearing studen€$ motivation 
to identify him with school, to get involved in its activities, 


‘and prevent him from being alienated in the classroom. 


Hops tein & Kempa (1985) have stressed the desirability of 
achieving a match between curricular features and learner 
characteristics in relation 1 not only to cognitive variables 
_like developmental readiness, intellectual ability, cognitive 
styles etc., but also to affwulive factors like interest and 
motivation, "Motivationa. and other characteristics are 
sufficiently important ir ‘school learning to engage our most 
Serious consideration if ym wish to maximize 


eereveeee eC lLaAaSSroom 
learning" “Ansubel; et al 1973). 


Two types of stratezies nave been adopted to enhance 


motivation to learn 3 : 


Suggestions relating t: the nature, structuring and 
presentation of subjec: matter, 


Sugges tions ‘cancerning che nature of pedagogical procedures 
and interventions to be adopted by tezchers as well as 


the climate of the leariing environmert to be es tablished 


by the teacher, 


The former are desta ad te noritively influence the 
students disposition toware” learni> ; a subject through 
arouSal of student's interesh \:.. .. subject whereas the 
latter are designed to ‘enhance their motisation to become 
‘involved! in learning activities relit-a to that subject, The 
motivational effceet of the frriet, ceerding to Hofstein and 
Kempa, will be snly Secondary, Srin-r' lv, teacher's pedagogical 
interventions and activities which arise from the use of 
particular teaching stratcgies my pe claimed to have a direct 
bearing on Students molivation anc will enhance’ willingness 
to engage in learning activitios, These latter, appear to be 
akin to ‘intrinsic’ motivation. “ut very often motivating 
qualities of a particular instructional srocedure font an 
intrinsic function of that procedure, Motivation may be 
enhanced in most situations by pronerl, combining a particular 


teaching method with learn ctintas’ rly as, 


Adar (1969) conducted a very wnoroudn Study with regard 
to motivational outcomes of this kin of .nteraction, The 
notion of "motivational pattern” as intr-suced by her implies that 
learners differ with respect to their preference for and 
responsiveness to different instructioral features and that these 
preferences are relatively stable so tiet they can be clustered 
together to form one learner's motivational pattern, Adar 
identified four major motivational pattems in the student 
population studied by her, These she re‘erred to ag ‘Aghbaviarg | 
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the 'Curious', the ‘Conscientious’, and the ‘Socially Motivated' 
respectively.’ These motivational patterns were related to 

the subjects' "treferred modes of learning and instruction" 
classified by Adar into three major areas namelys (4) Nature 

and Orientation of Students learning activities such as 
obtaining information and skill, problem solving, learning 

of laws and principles, learning by discovery, involvement in 
learning tasks (ii) control of’ goals, and organization of 
learning tasks such as teacher control of task, student control 
of task, openendedness of learning goals, teacher control of 
learning goals, learning in groups, individualization of 
learning, (iii) Evaluation of student perfo1mance auch as 
objective- competitive by teacher, personal/individual By teacher, 


peer-group evaluation frequency of evaluation. 


4dar found that students in the ‘socially motivated! 
group had no distinctive profile. Their only -major characteristic 
was their preference for grou? learning activities and for 


evaluation of their performance by their beers, rather than 


teachers, The most vuronounced pattern appeared for students 


: ith 
in the ‘curious! category? reference for discovery and 


problem solving activities, open-ended tasks, and student~ 


controlled tasks. There was no concern with any feedback, 


‘achiever's and 'conscientioua' students in contrast preferred 


expository method of teaching and learning. They preferred 


objectives and goals of learning clearly defined, and a desire 


for reqular evaluation and feedback, 
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Following are some «f the more formally recognized 
models and strategies in the affective domain which may be 
utilized as either weans of structii. , affective inputs of 
education for stimulation of pupils development through appropriate 
andéonducive educational exnerience or serve as motivational 
strategies to develop positive affec.u and involvement of the 


learner towards curricular and co-curricular activities, 
Humanistic Approach, 


John Dewey (1896) the founder of Trogressive Educatim 
Movement, joined later by oblhwer ianinndiavay 3-408 (1951), 
CombsfAnd Snygg (1959), Maslow (1970), emphasized the need to 
treat the learner as a unique individual and to make education 
relevant to his nerds (child--centredness) rather than focug on 
teaching of the curricula (subject centredness), Learning - 
material and.process under this hiueinistic philosophy relates 
directly to the interest and potential of the pupil and helps 
him attain self—realization. A typical humanistic learning 
experience takes care of learner's 'involvement!, 'feelings' 
and 'attitudes' towards the subject matters; and hence motivates 


him to not only understand in nis head 'what' has happened but 
also ‘why' it has happened. 


A prerequisite to learning, under this philosophy, 
is pupil's full freedom to learn,Carl Rogers (1969) speaks of © 


'freedom' in the sense of ‘internal freedom’, where a perSén 
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is free within himself, is open to experience, has a sense 

of his own freedom and responsible choice and is not so 
likely to be controlled by his ervirenment. ‘4pplied to 
classroom this notion requires that a teacher not only permit 
a great deal of individual initiative in determining one's 
learning experiencc, but the ‘experience of using one's full 
capacities, Classroom environment should permit and encourage 
self-determination and self~expression. This should algo be 
true of participation in outside classroom activities centred 
around non-cognitive aspects of pupil's personality such as 
identification with certain role-models, selection of leisure 


time activities, selection of games and games partners etc, 


Improving the classroom Climate : 


— er Se 


Following the humanistic ideology, the teacher should 
set the general tone of “1° clessronm, Can Regers (1958) 
suggested some chatacteristics of the teacher that aid in 
producing an appropriate slimate : 


(i) A teacher should he “congruent” 


(ii) A teacher should havo "nositive regard" for : 
the pupil. 


Being congruent means that the teacher must convey 
his true feelings about his pupils, for those feelings will 


be picked up by them, anyway, from his expression, tone of voice, 
posture and so on, Self-contradictory behaviour of the teacher 

‘ , . i 2 
will confuse the pupils and create feelings of mistrust for 


the teacher. , ; ie 
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Having positive regard means that the teacher must accept 
the child as a person of worth, even though he may not be able 
to accept some of the child's behaviour, Pwipil's drawbacks 


should not be conveyed to him to make him feel rejected,stupid, 
or guilty. Each child has something that one can admire. 


Furthermore, one can try to view the child as a growing, 


developing;and not yet complete person’who has a potential 


which the teacher can help to develop, 


A desirable classroom climate also requires that the 
teacher be able to accept honest dcoresetene of feelings from 
children without becoming anxious, negative, or punitive, 
Humanism in another sense means looking at the human organism - 
aS a unified whole rather than a series of different parts 
related to mind and body separately. They are aspects of the 
total human being, so that any attempt to understand and help 
the child should he viewed as an int grated effort to help 


the child develop as a rational, mocal and humane human heing,. 


Apart from improving the classroom climate the important 
inputs that Humanistic ideology of ediwation can nurture are ; 
(i) Developing a realistic self—concegt , strengthening and 
modifying it and (ii) inducing self-acceptance. The emphasis 
is on helping the pupil develop his uniqueness as opposed to 
becoming a "standard" member of society, This by no means 


implies that an individual become apathetic to needs and 


? 


agpie.° 4 
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feelings of others and an undesirable element of society, 
Rather,self-actualizing people hay@a aeep concern for 


mankind, 


The following dimensions of a healthy self-concent 


:need'to be strengthendd ; 


i) Clarity : One needs to know clearly who he is, 
what his attributes are, and what he 


believes etc, 


ii) Self—acceptances One needs to accept himself as 


a reasonably good and adequate person. 


+ 


iii) Stability: One's opinion about himself should not 
fluctuate every now and then dependi ng 


, upon the evaluation received from others, 
iv) Realism: Onets self-concept may be based on 
! 
misconception, misinterpretation of 
feedback, lack of feedback from others 
etc. Or,one may be using defence mechanisms 


and may not have an apsropriate image of 


himself, 3¢1f-concert should be realistic 
if it has to help in the process of 


self-actualizaticn, 


Modifying the Self~Goncept : 

Protection of realistic self=concept and its enhance~ 
ment is essential. In the absence o/ proper feedback and 
self-analysis, one may form an unrealistic or negative self-image 
leading to psycho-social problems. The pre--requisites to 
helping a person change his self-concept into a healthy one are 
understanding the child, communicating with him in a psycho- 
logically non-threatening and neReceaneiva environment and 
accepting him as he is. 'Enhancement' of his self through 
positive methods and suggesting that he is already worthy and 
is valued, and conveying the impression that he will be happier 
if he makes certain changes, will go a long way in modifying 
his self-image. Tying. up the need for change with sensitive 
aspects of the self also proves useful. Not all aspects of 


self are of equal significance to the self or the self-concept. 
Hence commenting on strong points ratner than weak, and he jing 


the child enhance them is a positive ap>roach recommended by 


humanists, 


Aiding Self-Acceptance : 





One does not infrequently come ecross cases who have 
negative self-evaluations, because they Leck certain abilities 
Or personalities, It is not difficult fer anyone to recognize 
Such children. Careful observation can helo identify children 


who are dependent, withdrawing, defensive, fearful, sullen, 


in BGG 
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Not only what they say but *heir fret-) cy, rarshons, PUSHER ; 


and approaches to ‘others' and ‘to sci »0l tasks allow us to draw. 


such inferences about their self aviitudes. For such cases, 


e 
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simple reassurance, acceptance and suport or talking them 
into changing Shai self-evaluation will not help. Learning 
to live with one's limitations is very difficult if those 
limitations inhibit activities that are important either 

to oneself or to others, Ringness (1975) suggests three ways 


to ‘'Compensale' for a child's limitalions ;: 


i) One can try to change the environmental situation 
so that a limitation is no longer a limitation or 


at least is no longer important. 


ii) One can aid the child to developing strengths and 
overcome his weaknesses, a 


iii) One can help the child to modify his goals so that 


the limitations do not hoaid him back and could even , 


be advantageous, 


{ 
i) Modifying the Environmen: 
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Since we recognize individua? sifferences in personality, 
ability and background, we should try "2 adapt the schoal to 

' 
the pupils needs instead of making pup.is adapt to the school. 


Our instructional materials, teachine nethods and other physical 


and community resources should be tarored to the needs of : 


« 
ey 
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the individual pupil, programmayinstruction, textbooks for 
various reading levels end disabilities, and other means for 


individualizing instruction 1ike freedom of choice of study, 


tutoring special classes atc, are sone of the helpful ways. 

These also lie at the heart of child~centred approach in education, 
Such means ana practices may not increase any kind of academic 
ability but they can help in attainment of scholastic success, 

They also provide opportunities to emphasize work in subjects 


in which the child is skilled or talented, 


ii) Helping to Develop Strengths : 

Pupils who are deficient in certain ways can be 
helped to gain recognition and a feeling of Self worth by 
developing theixr unique abilities, For example an intelligent 
boy with no social recognition and self-confidence may be 
encoyraged to explore; discover and thereby enhance some special 
skills like coaching others,which will help him become popular 
Children can also be helped to change themselves by showing 
how thedc behaviours cause; others to dislike or ignore them 
and by giving alternative behaviours to practice. Teachers 


can use modelling and role-playing to demonstrate this. 
iii) Modifyine a €hild's Goals : 


Modifying a child's goals will help to minimize his: 
football 
limitations. For example a child may not be a good / . ‘player 


but may achieve recognition as a sports writer for his 


’ 


school news bulletin. Cne may noe ‘o ta one :chool subject 
like English but may outshine others in a subject like Maths, f 
Thus he gets success experience in a field related to his 
original goals, ie. doing will in studies and be helped to 


‘Improve his self-confidence. 


Abraham Maslow (1954) took the position that motives 
~ “ be divided into two classes: those aimed at maintenance 
of the eh gedne human organism, and those which are growth~ 
directed and aid its development. Maslow sugyosted that motives 
could be placed in a hierarchy from the most basic on top, | 
and that in general the hasic motives would have to be Satisfied 
before higher order motives would ‘ake etfect. According 
to him the most basic are the biological drives such as hunger, 
fatigue or need for oxygen. In the seivol Selling if is for 
the teacher to pay attention and Marz Sure that children come 
to school with a good night's sleep avd an adoruate breakfast. 
He/She should provide break to give tner rest, relax their 


muscles and go to the Dathroom etc. 


The next in hierarchy js physica. and Psychological 
Safety. In schools where teachers are nreatening and resort 


to corporal punishment, they inhibit their psychological growth,; 


’ 4 
Such teachers may also be PSychologicai:* threatening by cal ling 
iB 


the pupils Stupid or giving similar labes, oad a a 
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The third hierarchical lovel is the affectional 
level. It includes friendship and a feeling of belongingness 
as well as love and intimacy. Many children's affectional 
needs are frustrated because of their lack of Soetei skills, 
talents, socio-economic standing etc. Teachers should find 
ways to provide them group acceptance and positive regard 
and thus develop positive attitudes toward the school situation 


and to motivate them to learn. 


The fourth level, the need for self-esteem or Status, 
refers to recognition of one's worth as an individual. There 
are all kinds of children in school and the teacher should find 
ways to help those who lack self~estcem by providing spettal 
Situations in which they can outshine others. For example, 

a boy who is physically not so strong and has no chances in 
athletics may do very well in mimicking or some thing else 


not requiring physical strength. 


Reinforcers in case of the avove-mentioned needs come 
from outside the individual i.e. from the environment. Such 
maintanance—directed motives are mo&tly Socially acquired, 
Then on, the individual moves to gr-wth=-directed motivation 


i.e. self-actualization and desire fsr knowledge. 


Maslow characterized self-actua.izing people as having 
attributes such aS clear-percentions aid acceptance of - 


reality; ability to recognize their on shortcomings and 


those of others: and desire to brine together reality and 

idealism. Self-actualizing people c in satisfaction from 
wikhin themselves, experience and appreciate mysterios of 

life, identify with human beings in general and have profound 


‘=terpersonal relationships, Attainment of self-actualization 


is very infrequent. 


However, it is for the school and the teacher to help 
attain self-realization by giving nupils freadom for creativity, 
for exploration, both of seif and ,that of environinent. Car] 
Rogergt ‘freedom to learn' is relevant in this situation as 
well as in his client~centred approach, Exploration,discovery 
learning, creativity- such terms go with intellectual indep~ 
endence which is tie vee crux of chi ta-contved education, 


both in the cognitive and affective domain, 
Behaviouristic Stratégies in_sfiective Domain : 


A traditional way of lookine at affective behaviour is 


the behaviouristic or "learning" point of view. There are 
Many learning theories but the most important among there are 


classical and operant conditioning social learning theory and 


cognitive theory, Strategies such as those adopted by humanist 


tap directly the intrinsic motivation to learn in a school 


Situation. On the other hane motivation to associate with 


Some idea, activity or object nan be entirely extrinsic | 


a 
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or external and serve as good a Purpose. Cognitively based A 


materials and their learninc have~implicetions from affective 
point of view. In other words the su:ject-matter may be 
accepted positively or rejected bucause LE serves as aversive 
stimulus to the learner. Pleasant emotions associated with 
learning stimuli are more likely to further the work of the 
teacher and the school through inducing positive motivation to 


attend and learn. 


Schools should, therefore, cultivate pleasant emotions such 
as yoy, excitement, love and friendship and pleasure in school 
related tasks, Anger, hostility, fear and anxiety should be 


alleviated, ° 


Classical Conditioning Strategies : 

There is a lot of scope for the teacher to introduce 
desirable ceriditioning in the school and classroum using 
classical conditioning methods, Iu order to aake the classroom 
and school work interesting and pleasant, the teacher should 
make efforts to provide an attractive vhyrical environment 
consisting of colourful pictures, carpet:ng, Flowers and books 
and equipment which stimulate pleasure interest and effort, 
The teacher himseIf/herself can be a p.easant stimulus if he is 
able to create an appropriate emotiona tone of the class. 

Thus his appearance, voice, sense of ‘Jmour, accepting attitude 
and other positive personal qualities nduce desirable SHOU one 


responses, Then learning activities cs be fun rather than some . 


AO 


dreary peaknane material. Phvsically unsafe and psychologically 
threatening situations can be avoided as they would enhance 


the fear, frustration or anxiety. 





Operant Conditioning in the Affective Domain: 

Operant conditioning is based on the belief that 
behaviour is governed by its consequences or by expectations 
of its consequences. Acctrding to this theory most of the 
controls are in the environment; ise. we act and are then 
eewanded or punished by elements in the Situation, causing our 
behaviour to recur, or not as the case may be. Thus, through 
conditioning experiences, we anticipate reward (pleasure) or 
punishment (fear, anxiety, depression). A feeling tone and an 


attitude are developed as the result of a given behaviour, 


Skinner (1971) explains that value}, too, are the 
result of operant conditioning, in the senre that they accompany 
beha viour and are essentially generalizations of our expectations 
of the effects of our behaviours, If that is so, changing 
behaviour appropriately will have pos.t.ve consequences, and 
we will value the changed -behaviour, ve can presume a value 
change when in the event of external revards being with-drawn 
the changed behaviour Still persists, . Etnce teehee: after 


having induced certain reinforcements and established certain 


behavioural and value change, may wan! to make: sure of the : 


intrinsic nature of the belief in tha: particular value, 
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Once one has formed a value, acting in accordance 
with that value may be reinforcing in itself. “Actions ‘are 
continuually monitored and this experience may lead to 
pleasure or disgust depending upon the ability to meet or 
fail the set standards, Levels of reinforcement range from 
concrete, through social, to attaining one's values. Carefully 
planned programme J Pep beRcenenke lead in the long run for 
the child to find value in his work, enjcy success, develop 
an appropriate value system, and thereby reinforce himself 
for his efforts. In the words of Allport (1961) he attains 
‘functional autonomy!. This is termed in spbcantecondt tioning 


as 'self-reinforcement', 


Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Affective Domain 
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According to Reaithwont et al (1964) values may be 
indoctrinated, modelled and reinforced, ‘Whatever the approach 
being followed, it scems desirable to have a rational scheme: 
for exposing pupils to the value-laden situations so that 
they internalize the values and other affective behaviours . 
which are uniyatsally/s accepted to meet not only the social 
ends, but are also conducive to pupil's personal: development. 
The taxonomy propounded by Krathwohl et al portrays a continuum 
of internalization of affective attributes. Thus in the - 
beginning of one's experience one can be only peripherally. 


involved with a-particular object or idea; that is one. can 


be aware of the existence of that object or idea, Further 


along the taxonomy it is possible to’ become more deeply 
involved, as'im responding to the otject or idea, developing 
positive feelings for it or even making it a whole way of 
‘life, ak, 

The continuum of internalization moves along five major 
categories of (1) Receiving (2) Responding (3) Valuing 
(4) Organizing and (5) Characterizing by a Value Complex, 
Thirteen substages have been identified'by Krathwohl et al 
which range from (4) awareness at the Lowest level to 
(41) Willingness to Receive (iii) Controlled or Selected 
Attention (iv) Acquiescence in Responding (v) Willingness to 
Respond (vi )Sa@tisfaction in Response (vii) Acceptance a Value 
(vidi) Preference for a value (ix) Commitment (x) Conceptuali- 
zation of a value (xi) Organization of a value sys tem 
(xii) Generalized set, and (xiii) Characterization. The 
categories and sub categories on the continuum encompass 
dimensions such as interests, appreciations, attitudes, 


Values, and personal adjustment, 


An illustration of the process of acquisition of affective 
behaviour along the taxbnomy is in line’ here, m1 dealing 


with the 'problem of Pallution' for example, tie students, to 


begin with, will be Simply made awarée.of the vords and concepts, 


leading to an arousal of their interest in tha 
Then, they may 


problem a6 ech. 


G.40, Tistensdhtn a lectwe or discussion 





on the tonic leading to still more interest as to try to 
read some literature on the topic, and at still higher level, 
may concentrate on this study to the exclusion of other 


choices, 


At the responding level, tne students form an opinion 
and take a stand on the issuc, starting at the veginning level 
with acquicscing to the teachers stand, to be fellowed in due 
course by taking a position against nollution and expressing 


his conviction, 


At the third level student has internalized his own 
position even more. fle now accepts the need for managing the 
environment, prefers to engage in relato.u activities over some 
others and even feels committed towarcs it. By this time he 


has his own point of view. 


At a still higher level, bo pill %- fleFinite about his 
position with regard to his commitment to the issue of management 
of environment in relntion to hi8S hiecarchy of values and will 
get involved with other related issues. &ventually he may 
generalize his value to the extent of becoming totally involved 


and end up in a life career in the same field, 


Krathwohi's taxonomy can be used koth as a téaching- 
learning model for affective objectives laid down in curricula 


as well as a model to be 'isea by teacners ‘in helping the 
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pupils in self-awareness, s.if~exploration and self-conviction, 
The pupils can be selective tegaruing bhe interests and activities 


to be pursued by then depending upon tue initial appeal after 


being exposed to value-laden’ and emotionally charged stimuli, 
The teacher9*™, P8Y°keen eye for those who exhibit the motivation 
and potential to advance on the continuum of intemalization 
towards richer and deeper involvement. The stimuli can then 

be planned and graded to suit the verious maturity levels of 
pupils, In this way the taxonomy can become a useful tool for 


affective education. 


Kohlberg's Moral Developmental Stages 








Kohlberg (1971) inflaenced by Johm Dewey and Jean 
Piaget, postulated cognitive developmental Series of stages 
of moral development, According to him the Stages follow the 
Same order in all the children hut the rate at which thev wil) 
attain mastery of various Stages may vary, Also, one cannot 
teach a higher stage the child is raac, for, but when the 
child is ready, one help stimulate him to inare to the next 
higher stage, Kohlberg believes that we should stimulate 


children to move to higher moral Stages, arguing that this is 


constitutional, philosophically justified, and socially useful 


(Kohlberg and Turiel,1971). ‘While it is recognized that varjous 


cultures may carry out moral values in different way, their 


ultimate values are usually considered to be similar, The 
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school should, therefore, aim at helping children to move from 
lower moral orientation to higher. Aonsperas Moral stages 
include the progress of the child fror pre-conventional level 
where the child is responsive to cultural rules because of 

fear: of punishment through conventional level where the 

attitude is that of 'conformity’ to social ordef perceived - 

aS valuable in its own right to the vost=conventional, autonomous 
stage where the moral values and principles have validity apart 


from authority. 
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Coined by Raths, Harmin and Simon (1966) 'Value-clarifi- 
cation! strategy is an attempt at exnlaining the process of 
acquisition of value by children, This approach has implications 
for teachers for facilijating and structuring the value- 
learning situations, Yaths and his associates believe that a 
value must be freely chosen, wsucr cnsice wplies that alter- 
natives must be explored, freedom of cnoicré proviced, and the 
learner permitted to live with his choices. According to 
Raths many youngsters do not know clearly shat their values are, 


and they may be confused in this regard. #6 a result some 
students may become apathetic, frustrated, ‘acillating, ar 


in other ways unable to function successful-y. 


_The teacher, following this approas1 nay adopt one or 


more of the several ways to help the pupi. clarify his values. 
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The primary aim is to get hin examine alternatives to projec 


the consequences of the position he takes, and to decide how he 
feels about a given issue. He mey then be encouraged to-act in 
sus of his chosen values. ‘one such technique is "informal 
encounter with pupils". A teacher following this strategy 

may raise a passing question to,a pupil's expressed feelings 
about something. For example, “4 a student, at the verge of 
deciding his future courses of Study expresses a desire to 

study Fine Arts, the teacher may help him consicer fow strongly, 
he feels that way, whether he knows about other possibilities, anc 
what reasons he has for his decision, and $0 0}. This will 
stimulete the student to think through his dec.sions before he 


implements them. : 


Some other strategies such as use of ‘a;ecdotes to represent 
certain values to elicit pupil's reactions, ‘value-sheets ! 
asking students to arrange values ina hierrehy, role=playing - 
_to explore the extent of identification one feels with character 


or idea etc, can be useful in this. regard. 


The use of value~clarification techniqes demands a 
Bsychologically safe classroom in which chilcen feel free to 


hold values that may be different from those -f bther children 


or of the teacher. Rogers' Client-centred aroroach which 


advocates genuine respect for the pupil and 1is views seems 


useful as an implementation strategy, The -lassroom atmosphere 


is non-threatening and trust is built-up xe tween teacher and 
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child, The strong teacher will not feel threatened in face of 
disagreement and will at the‘ same time be tolerart and non~ 


coercive. 


Fraenkel's Value-Developing Strategy 

Jack R. Fraenkel (1969) used an approach that is both 
similar to and different from Raths. Fraenkel concentrates 
on the question what values do we want £n our students and 
how cah they he developed. He helieves, since values are 
learned, schools should be concerned with how they are learned~ 
accidentally or as planned, Accordingly, in teaching values, 
it becomes necessary to define more accuratels what is meant 
and ‘how an accepted value might be seen in actual behaviour. 


For example, a given value (dignity and worth of others (Fraenkel 
1969) may be manifested as follows : 


'Waits' until others have Finishec Speaking before 


speaking himself (does not interrupt othe-s:), and 


‘Encourages! everyone else in a ‘iscussion to offer 


his opinion (does not monopolize the cor’ersation), etc. 


In 'Value-developing strategv' :ertain instructional 
objectives are used to present an anezdos for the children's 
consideration. The character in the stuy is made as ‘real! 
aS possible, so that children can tident.2v" with him; he faces 
two or more conflicting alternatives, anc -he students are asked 


to state alternatives:open to him, sugges possible things 
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that could happen to hin, state what they would do if they were 
in place of that character, and how they would feel about it, 
Pupils are not only asked to analyze alternatives, hut to Predict 
consequences, and examine feelings, By trying to empathize with 
the character in the story, Franekal believes, the student will 
experience affect resulting in tangible outcomes. In this APProach. 


as in Aaths, the teacher does not suggest alternatives but 


encourages the child to think of alternatives, 
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Techniques givén above are all related eithor to discovering 
one's 'values! or learning and acquiring values by getting children 
think about what they believe, why they believe it and what the 
consequences of such beliefs might be, It is also intended to 
get children express their feelings, Role-playing and role- 
reversal are some of the direct attempts at Providing emotional 


experiences and understandings, 


Role~reversal consists of askince comeone to play the role 


of another person whose views are dissimiler to his own. The 


learner is, thereby, involved in a More realistic situation 


than simple discussion, He is able to ge=z the feel of how he 


and others are behaving and why they beha‘re in those ways. The 


Situation May be contrived or it may develop informally, For 


example, 
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resources at home feels,the teacher may evolve certain themes 
concentrating around Such children and ask children without 
such limitations to take on their roles and interact ; Children 
will then learn values like dignity of individuals in their own 
right, non-discrimination etc. 4; creative teacher can deal 
with many attitudes and prejudices in a meaningful mariner, 
involving f° children not merely at intellectual level but also 


tapping their emotional resources. 


To conclude : The lopsided curricula in our schools, neglecting 
the affective component of pupil's development do not serve the 
required needs of an individually and socially geared educational 
programme. Affective outcomes of education are not only an end 
in themselves but also serve as motivational means to classroom 
learning and to tap the human potential, thereby aiding in its 
nurturance by using carefully chosen affentive reinforcement 
contingencies, ‘Literature In affoctive domain covering at least 
a century by now is replete with theoretically Sound and 
empirically valid strategies and ehagedurés for infusing a spirit 
of learning and discovery of self, and of striving to realize 
one's inherent cognitive and affective pétential. It remains, 
however, for the school and the teacher to imbibe the basic 
concerns regarding the affective doimain it their teaching and | 


curricula, 
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Human civilization has been broadened and enriched 
by cross~fertilization of ideas. Openness to new 
innovations, irrespective of their wide has been the 
Secret of progress and development; insularity has been 
deadening. The progress of science has been importantly 
influenced because of its being hybrid. Improvements in 
plants and animals as well as in societies and cultures 
are influenced by the interaction of dissimilar and 


heterogeneous elements, 


India is a plural society, It has produced a 
unique synthetic mosaic culture, drawing from Hindujsm, 
Islam, Christianity, Sikhism and modern western civili- 
zation. Thus, the Indian psyche is shaped by the Buddha 
and Christ, Shankara and Satre, Shakespeare, Kalidas 


and'Galib, and Aryabhatt and Einstein, It has the proud 
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* Dr. Amar Kumar Singh is Professor and Head, Department of 
Paychology, Ranchi University, Ranchi. He is an eminent 
Scholar and a Psychologist of repute, 
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aes tunes of Buddhist Ajanta aw Flora, magnificent Hindu ° 
temples of south India, Taj -‘iahal and Redfoit of the Muslim 
period and the scientific and technological advancements of 
contemporary western civilization, The interaction of the 
ancient Hindu, medieval Muslim and the modern western civilizat 
have produced deeply humane persons like Gandhi and Nehru, 
Vivekanand and Aurbindo’ and Tagore and Iqbal. Many tears have 
been shed on the spiritual distress, unhappiness and emotional 
rootlessness of the marginal man, whose arms are weak because 
his mind is divided, whose hands are powerless because his soul 
is in turmoil. Nehru considered himself to be a queer mixture 
of the East and the West, out of place everywhere, at home 


nowhere, The marginal man is ; 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born 


with nowhere yet io rest his heart. 


Despite the Spiritual stress and strain on the individual, 
or, perhaps because of it, the marginal man is also the harbinger 
of a synthetic and more advanced civilization. As Park (1928) had 
Suggested long time ago, "It is in the mind of the marginal man 


that the conflicting cultures meet and fuse, It is, therefore, 


in the mind of the marginal man, that the process of civilization 


is visibly going on", Many Indian intellectuals have not been 


Split-personalities, 


torn between tradition and modernity 
(Shiis,1961), 


The Indian intellectuals have etood for 


1 “ - . 
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assimilation and synthesis of Western and Indian values. 
Though critical,of certain inadequacies and perversities of 
the Indian society, and though respectflully admiring the 
marvels of Western science and liberal humanism, the Indian 
intellectual did not ahandon their Indianness. Gandhi reflects 
this sentiment emphatically: 'I want the culture of all lands 
to be blown about the house as freely as possible. But I 
refuse to live in other people's houses as an interloper, a 
beggar or a Slave". Vivekanand, in a more mundane and earthly 
but delightfully witty manner, described the essentials of 

a good food : a Muslim dish cooked in a Hindu kitchen and 
served in the European style. Cultural marginality is not a 


curse, but indeed is a blessing (A.K. Singh,1963,p.34). 


1.2. Pluralism in India : Social Stratification 
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The main factors of Indian social stratification 
associated with the intergroup relation and social tension, 
are religion, language, caste and tribe, income and Sex. 
Religion ; 

The Hindus (84.54%), the Muslims (11.35%), the 
Christians (2.43%) and the Sikhs (1.97%) constitute 
‘the main religious groups in India (Table 1). The 
overall figures of the religious groups in India conceal 
Several important points. Firstly, despite the . overwhelm 
ing majority of the Hindus in the country as a whole, 


they are out numbered by the Muslims in Jammu and Kashmir 


(64.19%), by the Sikhs in the Runjab (60,17%) and by the 
Christians in Nagaland (80.19%) and Mizoram (83.80%) significant 
the -anti-Indian separatist movements have emerged in these States 
with sensitive international borders. Secondly, though the 

: die tine constitute a small minority (11.35%) of the total 
Indian population in terms of absolute numbers, they make India 
one of the four largest Musiim countries of the world alongwith 
Indonesia, Bangladesh and Pakistan, and, interestingly, the 
Indian Muslim population is larger than that of Pakistan. The 
percentages of Muslims in several towns are much higher than 
their national average. (Muslim India,1983,1, 64-65). In 37 
cities, scattered in different parts of the country, the Muslims 


constitute more than 20% of the local population, 


Language 


Linguistic identity has been another important factor 


creating intergroup conflicts in India. Of the fourteen major 








Table 1 
Population of India by Religion (1981 )* 
"Number (Mn) Percensage 
Ronen Distribution 

Buddhists A,7 0.7 
Christians 16,2 2.4 
Hindus 549.8 82,6 
Jains 3,2 0,5 
Mus ims 75.5 14.4 
Sikhs 13.1 2.0 
Others 2.8 0.4 
Total 65.3 100,0°°° 
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* Excluding Assam 
Source :Census of India (1981) ” 


languages, Hindi, of course, is spoken by a clear vast majority 

of 162.6 millions but other languages are also spoken by very 
large populations, such as Bengali (44.8Mn), Telgu (44.8 Mn), 
Marathi (42.3 Mn), Tamil (32.7 Mn), Urdu (28.6 Mn), Gujarati 

(25.9 Mn), Malayalam (21.9 Mn), Kannada (21.7 Mn), Oriya (19.9 Mn) 
and Punjabi (16.4 Mn) (Table 2). 

Caste and Tribe 


The scheduled castes (SC) and the scheduled tribes (ST) 
constitute 23.5% of the total Indian population (Table 3). They 
are the most backward social groups in India witn high incidence 


of illiteracy (Table 4) and poverty (Table 5). 


income 

The pervasive poverty in India is indicated by its low 
cut-off point of poverty-line which is rupees 107 and, rupees 
122 per capita nmermonth in rural and urban areas respectively. 
Despite this low level of poverty line,37.40% of the total 
Indian population was living below it in 1933-84. Majority of 
scheduled castes (531%) and the scheduled tribes (578) lived 
below the poverty line. (Table 5, P,Singh,1986). The distressing 
poverty is embittered by inhumane social injustice. Top 10% 
of the rural household possessed 51% of the assets in 1971 
(Bandyopadhyay D.1985). <A decade ago, in 1961, the percentage 
waS also similar (51.4%) (Table 6). Top 30% of the population 
in rural India accounted for 52% of consumer expenditure in 
197778, compared with 15% for the bottom 30%. This situation 
has not changed much since 1965-66 (Table 7)s 
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Table 2 
' Principal Lanquages Spoken__,1971) 
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Language ' Persons Persons 
: speaking Language Speaking 
- (Nin ) Mn 

ssamese 9,0 Marathi 42,3 _ 
Pee. 44,8 Oriya : 19.9 
Gujarati 25.9 Pun jabi 16,4 
Hindi 162,6 Sindhi 1.7 
Kannada 2167 Tamil 32.7 
Kashmiri 2.44 Telgu 44.8 
Malayalam 21.9 Urdu 28.6 











Source : Tata Services Limited (1986). Department of Economics 
and Statistics, Bombay House Bombay, Statistical 
Outline of India (1986-87), Bombay: The Tata Press, 
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Table 3 
Scheduled Caste (SC) and Tribe (ST) 
Population in India (1981) 
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Total Population % Total Population 
a rene An npn etreten en crm Heron pete yt 
SC 104,754,623 15.75 
Br a a eS 
ST 51,628,638 : 7.76 
pe ae oot cr ee 
Total SC/ST 156,383,261 23,51 


General Total 
Population 565,287,849 


‘eerennrenrrarnes 
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Source : Census of India (1981) 
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Table 4 
Literacy, Ethnicity, Sex and Rurel-Urban Residence 
Total Male Female 
Scheduled Total 21.38 31,12 “410,93. 
wastes Rural 18.48 27.91 8.45 
Urdan 36.60 47.54 24,34 
Scheduled Total 16.35 24,52 8.04 
AELOER Rural 14.92 22,94 6.81 
Urban 47.93 47,60 27,32 
General, Total 36.23 46.89 24,82 
Population Rural - 29,65 40,79 17,96 
Urban 57.40 65,83 47,82 
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Source: Census of India (1981) 





Table & 


Percentage of Persons Below the Poverty Line 
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“Scheduled om mene enduled Rest ALL 

Sep th ftse ees a eit (GRE UG i La 

1977~78 64.40 712.43 45.43 51,20 
Rural = 4.9g3..84 53,30 58,40 35.10 40,40 

1977-78 54,27 52.59 36.11 38,20 
Urban 

1983~84 40,40 39.90 27,10 28,10 

1977-78 63.14 71.43 43.07 48,30 
Combined) 993.84 50,92 57.15 32.62 37.40 
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Source : P.Singh (1986). Irends in Poverty. Paper presented 
at the Seminar on Exploring India's Development : 
Perspectives for the Year 2000. Indian Association 

of Social Science Institution, New Delhi,May 20-22, 
1986, 
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Table 6 
Distribution of Assets in ural India 
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1971 
Category of Households 1961 te 
Por arn ee A ; 
Lowest 4 0% 0.1 - 
Lowest 3054 2.5 2.0 
Top 30% " 79,0 81.9 
Top 10% 51.4 51.0 
ee RCE La 1 Rear pe reve ee eee AREA, mee ruin 











Source : dh D. (1985). An evaluation of policies 
— tt eee ee of rural poverty in 
India, In Rizwanul (1985) ed.), Strategies for 
vViating poverty in rur 1 #Sia. Bangkok : 
nternational Labour Organisation, 104, Based on 
Sixth Five Year Plan, 


Table 7 
Distribution of the Household Consumer 
Expenditure in Rural, India 
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Category 1965/66 1970/71 
Se, 


en emaeee,. 


1. Bottom 30% Sat 15,4 15.4 


emery 





1972/73 1977/78 





Se eens aterm me 





15,0 
Qe . Middle ~ 4086 34,3 B55 33,7 33.1 
3. Top 20% 50.6 49.5 50,9 51.9 
Aare mere rms, 
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All estimates are at 1977-78 prices, 


Source : Bandyopadhyay, D. (1985). An evaluation ‘of 
Policies and programmes for alleviation of 
ec : i ; In I. Rizwanul(&d,), 

rate OY allevia ing boverty in rural 
Asia (p.104). Bangkok 3 Internation an 


( C al Labour 
Organisation. Based on Sixth Five Year Plan, 


a TO = 
Sex. 

Sex prejudice and discrimination is now emerging as an 
important factor of social tension in the Indian society because 
of the growing political consciousness in women. Thefe are 
numerous evidences of low status of women in the Indian society. 
The life expectancy of women (51.8 years) is lower than that 
of men (52,2 Years). The literacy rate for women (24,88) is 
lower than that for men (26.74), The sex-ratio is adverse to 
women : 935 women to 1,000 men. The female infant mortality 
(131) is higher than that of male (123). Female children are 
‘disckiminated against in health and nutrition (Khan,1985; 


Reddy,1986). Preference for son is shockingly confirmed by thc 
fact that almost all women, irrespective of social class and 


educational levels, opted for abortion of a female foetus 
(Jayaswal,1987). In a survey of 8,000 pregnant women, all 

except one, opted for abortion with the knowledge that they 

had conceived a fomale child. Singh (1980) had found that 
sex~prejudice was stronger than religious, caste and class 
prejudices, This was irrespective of religion, caste, ethnicity, 
rural~urban residence and education. The growing incidence of 
dowry deaths is another evidence of sex prejudice and dis~ 


crimination, 


1.3 Pluyalism in India + Weakness 


The very factors which have given strength, variety and 





richness to the Indian society have also been its weakness. 


Distressingly, the intergroup relations are getting increasingly. 


a ee 


embittered and violence is ircreasing dangerously in a Spiral. 
The number of communal incidents, persons killed and injured 
during 1954 to 1985 are (Table 8, Rajgopal,1987) indicators o¢ 

a continuing social disharmony. The number of incidents and 
persons injured have been increasing steadily since 1976. The 
disturbing recent violence in Punjab is still to be fully 
dacumented, The atrocities towards scheduled castes and tribes 
have also been increasing (Table 9). The recent incidence of 
rural caste massacres are, like Naxalism, indicators of deeply 
disturbed socio-economic arrangements, Almost all over the 
country, the intergrous relations are Strained, resulting in 
violent conflicts based on religion, caste, ethnicity, poverty 
and sex, The country is virtually sitting on a volcano. Almost 
all ethnic groups are interlocked in bitter and violent conflicts: 
the rich and the poor in all parts of the country, the Hindus and 
Muslims in several parts, the Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab, 


the tribals and non=-tribals in Bihar, and the Christians and non- 


Christians in Kerala. 


Despite India's deep and unshaking commitment to the ideals 


of Secularism and intergroup tolerance, these ideas have remained 


elusive and distant, though, all Political parties in India 


have Tepeatediy confirmed their commitment to the ideals of 


national integration, the debate on it in the Parliament had 


to be adjourned because of lack of quorum {The Times of Indi ’ 


29.4.1981). The Qravity of the situation is being increasingly 


Pealised because as A, kK, Singh (19854 ) has 
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siberian oan es ons Kill ed_and Injured (1954-1985) 
eI. mon “Wo. OF Bers ons Persons ~ ST . Wee “No. of Persons Persons — 
No. Year Incidents Killed Injured No. Incidents Killed Injured 
1% 1954 84 | 34 512 17. 1970 521 298 1607 
2. 1955 75 24 457 18. 1971 321 103 1263 
3. 1956 82 on 575 19. 1972 240 69 1056 
4. 1957 58 12 316 20. 1973 242 72 1318 
5. 1958 - 40 7 369 21. 1974 248 87 1123 
6. 1959 42 At 1344 22. 1975 205 33 890 
Te 1960 26 14 262 23. 1976 16S 39 794 
8. 1961 g2 108 593 24. 1977 188 36 1122 
Ge 1962 60 43 348 25% 1978 230 110 1853 
10, 1963 61 26 489 26. 1979 204 261 2379 
11, 1964 1070 1919 2053 27. 1980 421 372 2691 
1:2; 1965 173 34 758 28. 1981 319 196 2613 
13, 1966 144 45 467 29, 1982 470 238 3025 
14. 1967 198 251 880 30 1983 500 1143 3652 
15. 1968 346 133 1309 31. 1984 476 445 4836 
16. 1969. 519 673 2702 32. 1985 525 328 3665 
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Source : Ratio s-1, PeR. (1987). Communal violence in Indie. “oc; Jelhi : 
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Table 9 
Atrocities Against Scheduled Castes (SC) and 


Tribes (ST) in some Selected States 1967-1981) 
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Year Scheduled Cas e8: ‘ete pase eheduted: Trier 
1967 2339 843 
1968 2241 871 
1969 2253 900 
1970 2701 ; 1075 
1971 3136 1119 
1979 13975 2134 
1980 13866 1578 
181 14308 3340 
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Source + (i) Data for 19671971 | 
B. Venkataraman and D, Venugopal. (1977) 
'Public order', in S.C. Dube ed., 


dndia since Independence New Delhi 
Vikas, 461 255. 


(42) Data for 1979.1 981 
Report of the Commission for ocheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, New Delhi 


Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of 
India, 
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suggested ; . 
‘Indeed, a great deal is at Stake, noutag less 
than the future of the Indian poli ty and Society, 
The situation cannot be allowed to drift dangerously. 
The nation demands an effective intervention before 
we reach the end of the precipice, National 
integration, inspired by secularism, is an essential 
pre-condition for socio-economic development of the 
country. Commitment to secularism is not merely 
because of political considerations. Secularism 
ls more than a political concept; it is the essence of 


civilized living, Abandoning secularism means 
akesndomment of civilisation itself, (p.3). 





There have been two hroad explanations of social tension 
and intergroup conflicts in India and elsewhere: The psycho- 
logical and socio-economic. The psychologists have tried to 
explain social tensions and conflicts by attitudinal and 
personality variables. "There is a blind-spot on non=psychological 
factors affecting psychological aspects of social tension 


(A.K.Singh, 1986, p.191) 
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The importance of non-psychological factors in the 
formation of minority group identities, their 
graup—-image, their attitudes to other social 
groups, and their socio-political behaviour, are 
too obvious and visible to escape the attention of 
any intelligent and informed person, except some 
psychologists, who, obsessed with professional 
narcissism, insist on psychological explanations 
alone for all psychological variables (A.K.Singh, 
1986, p.191). 


Psychology has used personality as an explanation of 
prejudice ance discrimination beginning with the famous work, 
‘The Authoritarian Personality' (Adorno et al,1950),. The 
argument can be summarised as follows : 

Prejudice is rooted in personality, which is authoritarian in 
Nature, which, in turn, is produced by authoritarian child- 
rearing practices, which are more prevalent in low SES qroups. 
There is a vicious Self-perpetuating circle, the main connecting 
points being low SES, authoritarian Socialization, authoritarian 
personality and prejudice, The socio-economic and political 
vested interests of the elites and the dominant groups, their 
exploitation and oppression of the socially disadvantaged 
groups, and the degree of political consciousness in the 
deprived groups are some of the important contributory factors 
to Social tension in India that have eScaped the notice of the 
Psychologists (A.K.Singh,1985-86, p.194), 
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The other explanation of intergroup conclict has been 
the socio-economic factors, Relative deprivation has been 
suggested as a factor condueive to intergroup tension (Naqvi, 
1982: Tripathy & Srivastava,i 780), The rise in aspirations 
aS well aS political consciousness in the socially disadvantaged. 
groups are likely to intensify the feeling of relative 


deprivation. 


A.K. Singh (in press) has reviewed the literature on 
"Intergroup relations and social tensions in India" and has 
argued that the intergroup tensions in India are being 
inereasingly explained more by socio-economic factors and less 
by religious factors. The importance of economic equality, 
demand for social justice, an assertion for political rights 
have been underlined by several authors (Ahmad,1983; Dhanagare, 


1983; Engineer,1984; Thaper et al.,1981). 


K.L.Sharma (1979) has emphasised this point : 
The people were killed or persecuted not because 


1 they were Harijans and the actions of the landlords 
were not just '‘atrocities', Thd issues behind these 
happenings were struggles for minimum wages, the 


occupancy right of the share~croppers, and a 
challenge to the absolute feudal power of the 


landlords, Therefore, such atrocities could be 
against the non-Harijan proletariat aS well as those 
belonging to the non<scheduled castes, the 

backward castes, the intermediate castes and even 


the upper caste proletariat (p24). 
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Defining Indian National Identity 





3.1. Indian National Identity + its components, 


Concerned with the increasing assertiveness of 





ethnic divides and cleaveages in the Indian society, a consensys 
of public opinion is building ‘up about the necessity of 
inculcating and developing an Indian National Identity which 
will claim the #ixee loyalty of the Indians and will subsume 
other ethnic identities. The Indian national identity need >: 
not, and does not, class with ethnic identities, It is not an 
either-or question, Each individual has a psychic hierarchy 
of loyalties and, therefore, for national stability, security 
and development, it is important that the national identity is 


stronger than other sub-national identities, 


The Indian national identity, of necessity, has to be 
build on the commonness of al] Indians, Therefore, 
religion, caste, ethnicity, language and culture do not 
provide. the basis for the commonness. The political ideology 
does not also provide a basis because India has opted for a 
liberal democratic and mixed economic system, ean: 


the 


Congress, with its acceptance of socialistic~cum~capitalistic 


Systems, has a majority in the Indian Parliament, the imnoortant 


States of Kerala and West Bengal are ruled by Communist 


Party (Marxists). Some other states are also ruled by regional 


aes 


political parties, but they do not have any distinct political 
idealogy. The components of the Indian national identity must 


be acceptable to all Indians, 


In the Hindu philnsophv God has been described as 
nati-nat, or "not this", Similarly, Indianness is not 
religion or ethnicity, not culture or language, and not one 
political philosophy, 

By eliminating all the possible bonds of human groups, the 
Gonstitution of India emerges as the only common basis of 
Indianness and Indian National Identity. The Constitution of 
India reflects the cherished political, economic and social 
values of the Indian civilisation. The Indian Constitution is 
as much a civilisational document as it is a political one. The 
Socio-economic and political ideals and goals of the Nation are 
incorporated in the fundamental rights and duties and the 
directive principles, The mo'.t important of these are listed 


in Table 10. 


3.2, The Definition of Indian National Identity 
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The Indian National Identity (INI) can be 
operationally defined as acceptance of and commitment to * 
the social, economic and political values enshrined 


in the Constitution of India. 
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IV 
Developing Indian National Identity 


4.1. Socialisation of Ethnic Identities 
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In India, as elsewhere in the world, the ethnic 
identities begin to emerge very early in childhood and 
erystallise by early adolescence, Several Indian studies 
on the development of religious and caste identities have 
confirmed this. (Jabbi, 1981; 1982; Khan,1979; Prasad,1973: 
19763 Sharma,1986; 


Table 10 


The Indian National Identity Test (INIT) :Themes 





Note : FR = Fundamental Rights, 
FD = Fundamental Duties 
DP = Directive Principles 
Reference ge a yr Pore 
The Constitution Themes 
ei a ka Ee 
Social 
FR 29 Right to conrerve distinct lanquabe, 
Script or culture, 
30 (i) Right of linguistic and religious 
Minorities to establish and administer 
educational institutions, 
FD 51 A (e) To renounce practices derogatory to the 
dignity of women, 
(f) To value and preserve the rich heritage 
of composite culture. 
DP 41 Right to education. 
44 Uniform civil code for all citizens 
e Free and compulsory education till 14 years. 


Promotion of educational and economic oy 
intereats of SC/ST and weaker sections. 8 
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Reference —s oe 
The Constitution Themes 
of India bana tees 
Economic 
FR 16 Equality of opportunity in matters of 
public employment. 

24 Prohibition of child labour 

DP 2 To minimise the inequalities in income, 

‘ eliminate inequalities in status, 
facilities and opportunities, not only 
amongst individuals but also amongst 
groups, 

39 To secure adequate means of livelihood 
for all citizens, equitable distribution 
of material resources, elimination 
of concentration of wealth,equal pay 
for equal work for both Sexes, 
protection of health. 

41, Right to work; public assistance to 
unemployed, Sick and disabled. 

42 Just and humane conditions of work; 
maternity relief. 

43 Provision for living wages, conditions 
for work ensuring a decent standard of 
life, 

47 Raising the nutritional and health 
status and standard of life, 

48A Protection and improvement of environment, 


forest and wild life. 
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“Reference 

The Constitution Themes 

of India tie acai rennet aa 

Political 

FR 19 Freedom of speech, to assemble 
peacefully without arms, to form 
association. . 

FFD 51A To abide by the constitution, and 
respect ideals and institutions, 
the natioralflag and the national 
anthem. ; 

C To uphold and protect the sovereignty 
unity and integrity of India. 

DF 38(1) State shall promote a social order 
in which social, economic and 
political justice shall * ‘lum all 
institutions of national life, 

Sfa Promotion of international peace 


and security; encourggement of 
settlement of disputes by arbitration, 


' Sharma and Anandlaxmi, 1981; Singh, 1981; 1985a, b, 1986; 
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1987; Tewari and Misra,1980, 1985; Vyas,1973). The religious 
identities (Table 11) and prejudices (Table 12) of Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian and Sikh children become fully~blown by 

the age of 8-9 years. (Figure 1). The religious identity and 
prejudice against other religions develops with ignorance 


about other religious groups (Table 13), 


The children are, therefore, the most important target 


group for the development of Indian National Identity. There 


is a positive correlation between the prejudices of the 


Parents and their children, (Hassan 1983). Plainly Speaking, 


2 BO: ae 


the development of Indian National Identity will involve a 
massive brain-washing campaign o¥ the children and their parents, 
with audio-visual materials using the mass~media, because of 


the wide-spread illiteracy in the country. 


4.2. Indian Institute for National Integration 


Despite the realisation of the importance of developing 
Indian National Identity, there is little planned scientific 
intervention. The religious, ethnic and caste identities develop 
becguse of persistent influences of the family, the priest, and 
the cultural tradition. The influences for inculcating national 
identity are much weaker, The reminders of the common Indianness 
during the occasions of the Republic and Independence days are 
just not enough. The problem is so urgent, the task so complex 
and massive that only an independent Indian Institute of National 


Integration (IINI), with branches in each State can do justice 


Table. 11 
Development of Religious Identity; Percentage of cases 


Who Preferred Most their Own Group 


Le 
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. Total 
ave in : f = “ es 
Meee hi a ea aE eet 

Hindu 85,18 70.53 84,18 81,02 85.85 85.68 82,07 
Muslim 74.36 93.01 95,50 98.33 96.84 91,67 91.62 
Sikh 63.87 88.68 97.84 93,17 97.67 95,84 89.51 
(TT GEILE SRE SAUNA TEI | RY OLIP SOONG oT ne Ph NAY A AL pe AIL ANAS AOL SR NRL punraaierpa scr 
Bhristian 88,01 96.50 98.67 95.51 94.84 97.17 94.95 
N= 730 Th each religious qroup,with 20 cases in each Sample céll, . 


Source : Singh, A.K.(1985), From sectarian loyalties to the human 


identity, Future,14,23. 
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Table 12 ; 
Development of Prejudice : Porcentage of cases with Lowest 
Preference for the Target Grou Of PRG 4G h Ce emit 
Grade Nursery I/il Tt/iv. VAI VII/ViII IX/x is 
a 
Age in. 4n5 6=7 8-9 10-14. 12-13 14-15 
Years. eta ae 
Hindu 20.81 71.93 77,09 80,09 80.59 83.75 69,4 
ee ee eee ama mannii eie er pened SN CO mr Eh. eaten at Ot eee ES Hy dhe ore meena sana, 
ituslim 62.60 85.91 84,42 89.24 80,59 87.41 Bi, 7 
OO a OES IE, RE TI CONTI TE RY Vi, pat ete Keane y eee, 
ikh 56.11 70.10 86,75 84.42 92,07 79.59 78,1) 
ae bo a aE eas 
Christian 63.10 54.61 66.43 72.59 63,94 67.43 64,68 
an De cs ieee 
N = 120 in each religious group, with 20 cases in each sample cell, 
S0urce : 


Singh, A.K.(1985). from sectarian loyalties to the 
human identity. Future,14,24. 






Figure 1 
Patt f Development of Ethnocentarism and Pre jucice 
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Table 13 
Religious Information of Age Group 14-15 years : 





Percentage of Correct Respondents 


Geet OR a i At, ees 





I AE TSE ERT 








Sample Group Hindu Muslim Sikh Christian 
N 120 120 420 120 
Hindu 77 45 47 42 
Muslim 15 47 15 14 
Sikh 22 19 90 20 
Christian 17 21 19 51 
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Source : Singh, A.K.(1985). From sectatian loyalties 
to the human identity. Future,14,24 


with it. The IINI will be a multi-disciplinary action researc! 
organisation with the following objectives ; 
(i) Conducting research on inter-group relations, 


(41) organising diecussions on problems of inter-group 
relations, 


(iii) Publishing journals and other literature to inform 
and educate public opinion. 


(iv) using the mass~-media and the educational system to 
promote Indian National Identity. 


(v ) Conducting training programmes, particularly for 
children, adolescents and the youth, and 


(vi) advising the government on problems of inter-group 
relations, based on expert studies. 
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TITLE OF PAPER: MANY SIDES OF CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION 


Rais Anmed* 


If one thinks deeply about it, 311 good education 
has to be child centred, end vice versa. In fact, education 
cannot be rentred on anything else, — not on the school, not 
on the teacher, not even on the curriculum. The question | 
of "child centred education" has been raised in the National 
Policy on Education because the quality of education, 
particularly the quality available to the vast majority of 
students continues to be very poor. Schools don't have 
easic facilities, the requisite number of teachers is not 
there and those wno are there often neglect their duty. The 
curriculum is also lop=sided. The circumstances are such 
that neither the child nor education itself are the basic 
concern of the system. Whatever benefit is derived from 
the system is due to sheer hard work of some students under 
the supervision of parents, and hatdy intellect of uthers 
which survives all adversity. The intention of the Policy 
is to improve many facets of education and make relevant 
inputs. In this push, quality will be the cance piece,hence 


the attention to child centred education. 


rent —btenlonsbomtrd ame rivets 9 toed ated ek eh re ee i a ee a ee el de ek ree a a oh 


* Professor Rais Ahmed is in internationally reputed educationist 
and Scholar. He had been Director, NCERT and Vice Chancellar 
of Kashmir University, Srinagar. He is at present Principal 
Investigator, CSIR Research Project, New Delhi on efficiency _ 
character and quality of scientific research in the Universities 
and I.I.Ts,. Q aun . - 
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It is a mistake, ecucavlows': Sem bo oe it, that 
under the best ope: ating conditions i the penoOr es ee. 
curriculum Weer ueea rather arbitrar:ly based on certain 
notions of sea much of history, of geogravhy or mathematics 
or sciénce a studént of a certain class should know, The 
pressure of the disciplines has been there, even though 

a few erbenpes have been made to relate What is iinparted 
to what the child is intrinsically capable of absorbing 

at a particular stage of mental development. The corres~_ 
poriding methods of teaching and examination have also been 
confined to the cognitive sphere, ignoring the affective 
domain or the humane side of the process called education, 
The pursuit of cognitive development has led to over 
reliance on "teaching" or "Lecturing"; on more "objective" 
ways of testing, and really reducing the student to a mere 
roll number in the examination, OF one-in-a-multitude of 
“present sirs" in the class room, The ciscioline wwiemted, 
"knowledge and understanding" based, impersonal system has, 
on the one hand failed to optimise learnir< and Personality 


wh 


development, and on the other hand, it has oi to a 


high drop--out rate of those who, in the v:tst Plose, 


entered the system with marginal motivation ~ or found 


the courses irrelevant, and the teachin. mechanical. Two _ 


categories of children who suffer the roet ate those with 


a Ron~senformist and Creative bent of rnd, and those who 


Lelong to the already deprived Sectiom 


Of -0ur society. 
ae a > . 
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The task of providing child centred education is 
therefore Manifold. 1ln addition to basic facilities, 
educational enviroument has to be mace more attractive 
anc cheerful, drudgery and dread often associated with 
it nas to be removed. Buildings and classroom, apart 
from being clean, well-lighted and airy, could be adorned 
witn suitable pictures, coloured posters and charts, and 
even buntings., Dry as dust lessons, far removed from the 
natural interests and curiosities, of children, delivered 
mostly through “teaching” by either too careless or too 
stern teachers, hive to give way to a more carefully 
designed cucriculum delivezed, in greater measure; by 
play and activity, oultof-class room exploration of plant 
and animal life ann productive activities of various kinds, 
Teachers should not only be competent but alse friendly, 
not groucthy and cantankerour but tolerant and sympathetic 
It is only the teacher who can transform learning from 
a mechanical] oroncess to an enjoying experience, from a 
Passive activity of students to an adventurous enterprise 
of constantly invading the unknown. The affective domain 
can be taken care of not so much by the content of the 
courses as by methods of interaction, it comes less from 
books or talk and more from activity either singly or in 


groups. 
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Another aspect of child centred education is its 
personalized attention. In large ciusses the individuality 
of the child is lost and it becomes one in a crowd, 
whereas learning pace and style as well as needs are 
personal. Not onlv do children have various problems 
at home or in the school but they come with their own 
private demons which nave to be denolished, iin the form 
of false values, superstitions and prejudices. Child 
centced education is not meant:to always adjust to the 

child's way of thinking and its other limitations of 
horizon, but to lovingly pull it out of those ideas 
and sentiments which would interfere with its optimum 
Performance in society. Bue: to care for and look after 
the individual child, in the context of large classes, 


_has 
to be achieved at all cost, 


Sa We thus see that child centred education is not 
something which we can soon to ichieve, It is a 


mog$t desirable yoa] for which constant struggle would 


have to be made, As in most other educational programmes, 


the teacher plays the centrai role and his or her training, 


as well j ~ti : 
e as his or her cona: tions of. worn, wilt ave to 


be tremendvuusly improved <c make progress in this @: rection, 


Trad UF PAPER: "EDUCATION ~ AN ACTIVITY" 


ee ee 


M.N.Kapur* 


Observing the working of ever so many educational 
institutions, almost in every part of the world, gives enc 
sn insight into the tyne of practical education that would 
nrove useful to young students of today. Therefore, this 


paper will neither be of an intellectual one nor of a highly 


academic nakure 


This will not male such dif*erence, as on tne whole, 
thare wauld be papers of hich academic and scholastic nature 


also, In comparison this paver may even seem a naive one. 


But the fact remains thet those individuals who 
have made a practicel and permanent mark on the field of 
education had, and still have, educatioiat institutions to 


test their own theories and concepts. 


4s mantioned above, tiis Daner is based on practical 


exnetience « of over 55 years ~ in the field of education 


Ak tke et eon oe 4 Ck mk hk mms eek me dt ee ae ee aire rs ee) 


* Shri MAN.Kapur is an internationally reputed Educationist 


and Educarional Administrator. He is the Director of 
Gyan Bharati School, New Delni. 





Education — an activity: 


Education is an activity that involves the whole 
body, head, heart and the hand -— the word 'hand!' is being 


used ta represent the other limbs of the body also. 


It was not without reason that in Basic Bducation, 
Gandhiji made Craft of area "The Base" and exploration of 
"Physical Environments” and "Social Environments" as 
important inputs. The purpose was to make education as 
"realistic" in nature, as possible, Refering to the book 


"Educational Reconstruction” by Dr.Zakir Hussain ~ 1936", 


This concept can be represente:t oy a triangla -. the 


base of this triangle being the craft of the area. 


Erom Conerete to the Abstract: 


- ” 


As a matter of fact, one cannot teach anything to 
the child without touching one of those three. Put in 
"Educational language", it would mean helping the child 
to go from the concrete to the "Abstract" which is the 


accepted concent of education, 


I can talk about this subject with some confidence 


as, soon after my fins isit > ; 
a Y #arst visit to England for higher studies, 


oO 
qa 


decades ayo, 1 went specially to "Wardha", the original 
home of Basl., wdueulion, to umicestand the concept of the 
seneme, T went through a full trataing covrse on Basic 
Bducation. ‘de were told to teach tiurough several "crafts" 
such atv, “spinning", “cardboard wo k" "aqriculture", 
"Leather work", eto. It was doth interesting and realistic 


Torm Food Lua. 


Gandhiii's genius: 


Gandhijl insisted that the product of the "craft" 
practiced, should be of a quality that could be sold in the 
markete This was not a mere statement of sentiments There 


was a touch of genius behind it. 


J£ what i: ~reduced in the school by the students 


can be sold in the market then many thinys become obvious. 


1. I will give immense satisfaction to the sluedent 
who has made the object. : 


me ta WLLL continue to try and improve Further 
the quality of his product, 

3. In this process he wiil, automatically, even 

uncouseiously, learn an useful vocation selevail 

to his village or adjmining area. 


a 


In course of time, this in turn, will mean students 


‘ 


staying back in the area, instead of running to a town 


OF a City to seek em>rloyment. 


9€ 


Mis-interpretation: 





Mis-understanding, Mis-interpr tation and improner 
implementation of this remarkable scneme by various 
authorities, has led to almost abandoning it. Its new 
form is S.U.P.W. ~ Socially Useful snd Productive Work. 
"Socially Useful" aspect of this scheme is being followed 
to some extent, even in towns, and cities, but the 
"Productive Part", the most important and well thought out 
component of the scheme, is almost missing. AS a result 
of this, young persons from villages are converging to 
cities for jobs. This fundamental mistake has resulted in 


formation of unhygienic "Basties” or "Slumstt atound towns 


and cities, which present continuous and never ending social 


and even political problem, 


Public Schools ~ point of views 


Long time ago a team of tree hersons, including 


G. Ramachandran, of Gandhigram, a well know, authority on 


"Basic Education" was sent to 'Public!' or ‘Independent! 


Schools' throughout India, fox Pursuading them to 


introduce "Rasj Leon 3 ‘ : 
1 duce asic Education" in their schools, As a membe. 


of the team, it was Possible for me to get an insight 
: ities, g 


a~vis the corce tt . F : 
Pt of "Basic Education! , 


For them, 


of 


Beyone that nothing was requived to ve done. 


activities popularly known as 
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"NYobbies" 


it was enougn to provide various tyDes 


for students. 


But if the 


school authorities had become fully conscious of the real 


concept 


PRODUCT 


of Rasic Education, 


that is, POTENTIAL OF THE 
BEING SOLD IN THE OPEN MiARKET and had encouraged 


student to pursue the activity even after school hours, 


it could become a vocation or a profercsion of students. 


Personal Experience: 


From personal 


which this 


One important 


che hidden talent 74 
another to go out of 
to the next class s9 
not kill the talen:. 


be out of piace 


oxpelrlence, T know 


has uappensce in a varticular 


requirement is the 


the student by the 


several cases in 


Fublic School. 


recognition of 


authorities; 


the way to relax rules of promotion 


that mere woicvine 


To emphasise th. point, 


without mentionins names. 


or 


the school may 


it may not 


to mention three or fuut sracific cases 


A young lady, deeply interested in "Batik" as a 


robb", found ways and means of pursuing it’ to the 


professionel level. 


She was able to stucy in a foreign 


country by the sale of her "Batik Work" and acquire a 
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a full degree in 'Art'. At the moment, she is a regular 


teacher of Art in a good school. 


In an other case, lack of interest and efficiency 
in Mathematics was not allowed to come in the way of a 
studente He was allowed tu pursue his hobby in school 
and encouraged to follow it un, at home also. Now he is 


a world famous personality on Instruiental Music, 


Allowed to break the bondage of routine of school 
rules, another person is today “World recognised" authority 


in "Graphics", Yet another person is a professional Dancer, 
Nothing very unusual: 


This ia not very unusual. It has been happening 
all over the world in wany educational institutions. What 
is being emphasised is the conscious effort on the part of 


educational authorities to recognise talent and go out of 


the way to encourage it even at the cost of breaking normal 


routine of the school, 


Students cannot bey and should not be ‘FITTED! 


into a cigqid iron frame of the school 'TIME—TABLE! . 


If we collect, say 15 years old boys or girls, and 


observe them, they will not be of the same 'height', 
‘weight’, ‘looks! ang 'intelligence!, 


In the same wey 
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theiz interest will differ. Thoretore, ons of the basic 
aims of ¢due shion should be i. preduce men and women of 
courage and conf:.tence with 'dadivie ial’ toulent! boosted 


ro the wataniwk. Limil. possible. 


Learn ecoantinucughy: 
In on of my visits to foi cten: eounseies, for 
Nlesmning to learn continuously from others experience", 
I visited a school where students were asked to go 
through Art & Craft and other similar activities for three 
to four weeks, before they were allowed to enter the 
routine academic class. Then the cmphasis om such activities 
was continuous throughout the school career. The Head 
of the Institution, stated that this practice had helyecd 


many a student to become LbLelLker scholars and students in 


the school, 


In an other school a big hall was available to 
Sludents t qarey out any exer iuuh Lucy would Like bo, 
in their free period, and hefore and after the school 
hours. According to the Hearmaster this Facility had 
helped seme students to become, sor’, of, wind--ilseutare. 
Some of them continued their interest to a highly 


erofessional level, 


2 1h * 


Evening Games Vs Daring activities 


Routine games, such as, Foct-ball, Cricket, 
Hockey, Basket Ball, Volley Ball, wu xing; etc. Nave 
Saeone an accepted part of education practically all over 


the world and are played in most schools in the evenings, 


Presuming this would be the case, a Housemaster 
of a school, when asked about students playing games in 
the evening, retorted that he would not like all his 
students to "chase leather” every evening. He was merely 


repeating the words of the HEADMASTER of the school. 


Asked what else would the students be doing 
instead, he said that he and I would have to run for all 


we were worth, to observe it. 


To be honest, I was surprised at this statement, 


It was 9 pem. He picked up the telephone to 


tell the student on "telephone duty® to inform the old 


lady living next to the School, that it was only a 


routine practice, and that she should no* get alarmed. 


There vias always a student on telephone duty 


24 hours of the dav and 12 months of the year, 


Having been assured of this; the Housemaster 


told the student on telephone duty, to announce to students 
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that such and house was on fie. As desirsad, the Housenaster 
mid i ran as faeh wg we sould be wsach a particular spot. 
Some stuvents wees “flying past" us many clading themselves 
whitla a. . omy che tine we rariched the fire brigade 
centre; vanting, the "Fire square: students were on duty 


with enalnc cunning For immediate actton, "We were ready, 


Sir, yore ordets, please. | 


[ was stunned by their alertness and efficiency. 
Then the liouse fiaster announced that it was only "a practice! 
y p 


to show it to this gentleman [rom overseas = pointing to me. 


Repeating the words of the school Headrnaster, 
this is what he meant when he saic that, he would uol like 


his sludent to “chase leathexc" ail evenings. 


No wonder the schoul had heen winning "Fire 
Service Award" fox the last. several years, conpehing with 


plofessioual “Fire Fighting Squad". 


The soheol'ts "MOUNTAIN RESCUE SERVICE" where 
students would go to snow clad mountains, fully equipped 
to save a stranded mountain climbet, “as also noted in 


the area for th> useful work it was doing. 
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To Locate any drowning person, two students were 
always on duty even in school holidays to scan, with 


"Binocular, sea near the schoole 


- 


“When asked if they, have been able to save any 
drowning person, the Headwaster said that the .aain aim 
was carrying out the duty assigned or chosen, giving up 
even holidays for this duty - the life saving part of it 


was its bye-product. 


Encouraging initiative and character building were 


the end product all such activities. 


A mile long stone path leading to the sea front was 


made by the students themselves. 


Wood needed by tue school for fire place was collects 


by the students, 


a 


As it was cold, I was wearing a light overcoat. 
But the students were recuired to bathe with cold water 
at 4 aam.& They were given warm water once a week to 


acrub themselves clean. 


Asked how these students fared in society compere 
to other students, the Headmaster said "Not bad, not | 


at-all - but it would be difficult to beat them in coum 


and initiative", 
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The whole schowl discipline was controlled by students 
themselves. Tuers were no decorative vadges for the student 
leaders ot tne scnool. Tnuey wece as simply clad as any 


other student. 


In another very well known sconce vl in an other country, 


the experience was very diffierenlt, out rewarding. 


The Principal remarked that I would have to go on 
tip-toe to see the working of the school. First I thouyht 
that it was a bit “overdoing things" but then I agreed. 

I was qjreatly struck byt the fact that the whole 
school was completely silent, that is, there ves NO 


NOISE at all in the whole school, 


Door of each class-xoom had a “veen=-hole", One 


could watch the class working bhrowyh that. 


As I walkod alone sotiiyv, T saw sume classes without 
teachers bul students working quietl. on their own. In 
sole classes there were teachers “i, i one was "LECTURING". 
They were explaining something softly to a student, 
sitting with them in the corner of the room. It was 


a remarkable experience. 


According to this Principal, educating oneself is 
a "PERSONAL ACTIVITY”, Students should tackle the problem 
on their own, with the help of books. text or library, and 
solve problems themselves. If they are totally stuck and 
cannot understand, only then, they should ask the teacher 


for guidance. 


we wh pr~iened 


Lecture Method: 


We in India are used to "lecturing" to the class. 
Out of 40 minutes period the effective time available to the 
teacher would be about 25/30 minutes. In that time, he 
would say, that he must FINISH the course. How much is 
"understood" by the student; is generally of secondary 
importance. In other words, the whole concept and emphasis 
is different. "Self learning" aspect in many school is 


reduced almost to "nothing", 
Duration of period: 


In an othe1 country; the Curation of the period is 


of 55 minutes. 


Most of tne work is dore in the class itself while 


the preparation for the sane is dore at home. 
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I have been wanting to try this method but many teachers 
are sceptics’ 2 wot it. The usuai euproach is "lecturing" 
“ur 30 minutes or .o to finish the coirse. Another, the 
need of two ra.nlod of 4u minutes mich for the "Science? 


practicals". 


This coes not mean that teachers in all schools do 
this. No, thre are good schools also with 40 minutes 


period where less is taught at a time and doubts of students 


are cleared. Yet the course is finished on time. 
Students Wish: 


Many sludenls Lhemselves want Tanger period of 55 
minutes or so, I have not yet given up the idea. They feel 
that if the teaches lectures in the class without clearing 
their difsiculties, then who will clear their doubts ~ an 
expensive priveta kutot at hom. ?  Porhans there will a 
compromise of the two suguestions ~ 55 minutes period for 
4 days onl i wirutes pa.iod for 2 days catering for science 


practicals, otc. 


Most Public Schools have morn:ne assenbly of about 
10 to 15 minutes. The programme usually consists of 
NYayers, orchestra and a song with +ome jmportant announcemeat 


for the day. 


Exte Jed assembly of about.an, hour: 


By reduciny the number of periods in each subject 
the morning assembiy in tue cums | was ‘orkdiny previously, 
4. 
an : Saya 
was extended to 60/70 minutes. There are reasons *or 


this. : 


By the time a book is publast: J, it is, more or less, 
out of date, specially these days. when knowledge doubles 


itself in seven to ten years. 


Besides, the routine of usual ‘morning assomply' 
mentioned: above -- (prayers, song, orchestra, ete.) = 


item such as ‘news of the day' was intsoduend, 


Important news — Educational, Social and Poti tical: a. 
were collected by students and read out in the Assembly, 
The Housemaster, or the Hee Imaster/Piineipal would 


comment on it and elaborate upon it. As an example: 


"Guif War" between Iran and Irar *.-e Stand Fieuue LoL 


students. Is it not important for schoo. Students 


to learn that ego of a person or "self -nterest" of a 


country can have war going on: for elehs long years, 


killing lakhs and lakiis of people 9? ‘t custainly ds 


o ave 


Citizens of Lomartow, are in schools <oda. Similarly, 


terrorists activities in Punjab need exp-aining and moral 


aspect of killing of innocent People emuna:tsed. 
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Mis is followed by a "Talk" chosen and prepared 
by stiidents, “oc very very inusresting and informative talle 
beva neon brought oy students, - It dacs not matter very much 


di tng student Lakes the help of a book, reletive or the 


pare nts.s , 


‘Acct names of students abeont or late, failing ox 
suorince very igh marks, are mentionad in the assembly. 
All this, includine the orayersywould take about 20 to 25 


minutes , 


[In tho remaining time 30 to 40 minutes students 
engage thenselves in ever so many avlivitiess; and compelilions, 
Pusic, Handwriting, Recitation, Art and taking a cue from 
TeVag "What is the good word", "General knowledge competitions” s 


“umh: Acting", ete. Students thoroughly such activities. 


Durina the sane time a group of outstanding sportsman 
yel special coaching f[1Lom expects and weak students special 


oFbention acu their regular teochers. 


In other words "the extended asseubly period", if 
anything, i¢ more useful than an additional regular period, 
specially when students have to listen to a 'lecture' from 


the teacher, 


Mast residential schools have “House System". 


- 1 O83 ° 


In nut shell it means vertical divisicn of ten five or 

six classes to form a unL& OF # “Muuse'. Jt is stike 
having a home or @ Family with cide: and youndor persons 
working together on every front, un '°r “he auidance of 

a Housemaster. Besides, the older students in the House 
would teach or help younger students ‘So learn, traditions 
of the "House"; in studies, sports serial activities, ete, 
This system ean be.and was adopter successfily ‘sy a 


school which is mainly "“"a-day school". 
Number .of House Functions: 


Normally, there are one or two “iluase Tuncetians" 


in a school, even with several thousand scudents 
Roll. 


on its 
Is it fair to give chance to display their talent 
to a chosen few, even though everybody nays 


the same school 


fee ? It is not. In view o” this numho: © "Ifonee [ime Lions" 


even upto twelve have deer introduced in the scheole 


Students love to take part in them, The (trae lieu 


generally consists of a 'song', ‘orchestra’, 2 “lay in 


Bnglish, and a Play in Hindi, and a Nance iter. 


Some-time tine is also given for an -.ndividual tails, 


generally taught at home ~ recital of a sv.o dau.e- tabla, 


Sitar or musical instrument, 
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Along with the House Function; there is an 
extibit.on of Art work, Craft, “cvlpture, Batik, Tie & Dye, 
Plock orinting, S cveen printing, Fab ic painting, Madhubani, 


‘on 


Pa tex Nowive Livy y Kalamkari work, Project work on various 


topics, @tc. 


Every student of the House is engaged in some 


activity or work for the House. 


Experience has shown that confidence of a student 
who does well on the stage is transfered to other areas 
also, even to routine studies, A pat on the back of a 
student whe has acquitted hinself/herself well on the stage 
has helped him/her not only pass in the subject he/she 


dreaded, but even to du well in it. 


in any case nis/her doing well in life gets more or 
less, assured by sepeuted a woarancus on Lhe moLning agsembly 


activities. 


In the field of acting the real purpose is not to 
make them “stage” or "sercen" actors but to give them 
encouragement and confidence to meet challenges of life in 


any sphere students choose, 
| 


And yet it is interesting to note the the top 


thrae actors in the famous serial “Buniyad" were those who 


"440 : 
oe ¥ 


¥o<m y 


4 “* 


giv encouragement in their "House Plays" and other 
ecHuities of the “morning assembly", At that point 
ae ein aS were not aware that one day their talent 
‘on the eee would bas them a place on the "Silver 
“Seven, 


it ‘ + ea 
i 4% + wad 


in short encouragement to evary child in every 


ve 


possible Way, should be the main aim of a qood school, 
.Pgincipals Period: 


In Delhi, » school Principal is required to take 


‘twa periods a day. Very few Princineds actually take it, 


Oe teach their subject, although it is mantilowued in the 
*ime table, 


4 


The concept of Principals period Was alte cod and 


it proved very useful and effective, 


. The Principal takes all sect 


four, at the Sane time in a hall, 


“Ons of a clacs say 


The purpuse is eeneral 
discussion on anything which the sl 


ucents want to know or 
understand, Ques tions varying fror innocent ones from 
lower Classes, to very difficul- 


sad subtle one from senior 
classes come up, 


Answers to questions 


. 2f@ very often 
Provided by Students themselves, 
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waigning on theixs minds and the possible solutions to solve 
“he woo, Lom, This sarticit ition of students in cunning of 


the school is verv important, 


in this way; the Principal ants insight into ever 
no many situntions. o8esides, Ure toachers know thet the 


Vyine dat Lies apout theic wor! or tack of it, It must be 


moabbhoaaed thee 


A 


th as 


& 


not easy to manage such a period. It 


te? 
2 


equines vary subtle handling of the situation on the nart of 
the Principal. But, everything said and done, it is awry 


useful period and experience worth having. It is a learning 


Situation alsu, 


AV Vhong SwU.PeWe has missed the original concep b 


of Gandhijia, we can still male someth 


I 


ay out of it, if we 
are sexious. There are many activities, which, if pursued 


wilh a PURPOSE, can Jead lo vocstion for many. 


With eollege enubsy becamim diffieulk evesy day, 
there is all the more ieason that we should take S.U.P.W. 
seriously. Activities like Batitt, Ti: ¢ tye, Block 
Printing, Photugsaphy, Seulprur, VPolteory, Comercial Art, 


Fine Art, Gravhics, Blectronics and many such tenics can 


be taken un. But it must be done with all seriousness for 
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vocational efficiency with a yiew to make a person gs .1; 


sufficient. 


‘ - Prawitive man had te use all his systems of the 
body , Specially, nervous and muscular to make his Living 


and defend himself from the enemy enc the "lements of 


ers =a" ' 4 . 
Nature’, Present day cames can be callect tesind form of 


primitive uian's fight for survival, 


Tis cipline and Ru 


— ne 


les: 


Mans desire io fight it out is neavided Uy hockey; 


football, crick2t, volley ball, bashed, PALL, noxduc and many 


other gamas, only these are coutiiolior “y rules of the 
& 


Jane se that primitive emotions Of the man/woman way net 


take the upper hana 


ln a 


Ssnool Hours: 


All over the World, solioul pauls are long, loager 


t ai 2 5 a‘) I. OS 2 2 ~ 
han wha’, the Delhi Act has Fixed. For tunalely, it is for 


Delhi 
elhi State only — even then a second look 1s ne cussary 


a3 it requires a teacher to work for 1000 hours a year 

Bi] 

wlth 290 hours for remedial work in 299 days 
— e 


On - 

ily 4 years are needed to become a teacher, 3 years 

Tor axy-diuati Tai 
i-diiation and one for ‘raining, This is less than 


“ao tae neoded for most other professions, 


lo Wonler Tar too wany teachers apoly when a post 


is adv Tor 30d teachers wht Metter cualifications 


are ready iO accept post requiring lower ovalifications. 


ch 4s should work ror moze than “eight hours", 


fhen week «rls can be used for extra reading and enjoyment. 


in the end 2 would lice to repeat that "Education 


mean activity". 
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TLILE OF PAPER: CHILD-CENTRED EDUCATION : SOME PERSPECTIVES 


Iqbal Narain And Arun P.Bali* 


The early years of a child's life are generally 
considered as the most important for his or her physical, 
mental and social, development. Initial life experience 
may enhance; expand; or inhibit his or her further development. 
The basic social instrument for helping a child realize 
the potentialities and develop them is education. There 
exists a pattern of educational activities in each country, 
designed to prepare its children for active citizenship and 
equip them with skills and understanding they will- require 
during their productive work years. Education should not be 
viewed as a time-bound and ;:lace~bound process. It is; in 
fact, a case of life-long learning, a process which starts 
in the pre-school life of the child, is developed through 
formal schooling, and continued in one form or another in 
adult life. This entails a variety of methods and sourcee 
of learning. Education; formal and non-formal, contributes 
to individuals gaining the requisite understandings and 


eminence vals 
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skills, and also the will and the spirit to meet the charkbeng 


likely to emerge in their life, particularly from new 


‘ ‘situations. 


This paper will review the various learning processes 


which have dominated the educational scene and provide 


some insignts into them, particularly in the context of 
child-centred education. - 


Childhood education, in most countries of the world 
has a long history of commitment to the kind of teaching 
that focusses on active and integrative learning. Education, 
“gultural transmission, the teaching and learning of 


knowledge, skills and attitudes, is the activity that is 


noticed most. Schools are set up to ensure basic learning 


‘and for achieving cognitive ‘and affective educational purposes. 
Formal teaching is the chartered activity of the shool. The 
imparting of educational instruction has veered around two 
Paradigms, namely, knowledge—ce: ‘Ered education and child 


senired or learning-centred education. We shall discuss them 
in some detail, 





It 


Th 
© knowledce-centred education paradigm is based 


on the premi 
a ee wee ane noxnis ; Standards, content, methods, 
and goals of education ‘are determined 


eee OY 2due ators. and not 
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learners. Everybody was expected to go through the same 
lessons, with choice restricted to when and how fast the work 
ts to be done. At times, it was felt that this external 
control could be repressive and even thwart self-expression 
and creativity. Paulo Freire charged that in such situations, 
learning is hindered by "narration sickness" wherein the 
instructor monopolizes the talk time, The educator's” task 

is perceived as being-one of filling the students with 
others'!.facts and beliefs. These 'deposits' disbursed by 

the teacher are to be taken by the learners. Under this 
dispensation the deposits are to be accounted for and brought 
forth on signal. Freire labelled this "banking education", 
Most of the learning is structured in rote fashion and 
teachers generally follow the detailed procedures to complete 
their lessons and assignments. Herding children through the 
same assignments at the same time and through each subject 

in turn holds some children back, and hurries others. Boredom 
and frustration set ine Little attention is paid to the 
products of student effort. Freire deplored the static, 
other=controlled, normative educational system and labelled 
it, is. 'necrophilic! ‘He saw it as restricting experimentation 
and creativity by replacing first hand experience with others’ 
beliefs and norms. The result, he claimed, is schooling 


that domesticates and emasculates individuals and renders 


- 


-- S0CLeties;: 


"is designed to guide a child in learning a cultur 
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ame 


ave m more susceptible to indoatrination and external control, 
£ s ey os : + 7 

Fron hig standpoint it deprives learners of achieving 

Seah ee oe 


“6ongeientization. the Kknowledge~centred paradigm visualizes 


for ‘the process of education the role of transmission of 
apa 5A oy. tr se. i 


, 
2%, ft ‘ 


culture of 9 society. Cultural transmission includes both 
the transmission of tradition from one generation to the 


next and the transmission of new knowledge or cultural 


_ Patterns, Education can be viewed as the transmission of 


the values and accumulated knowledge of a society. Education 


@, moulding 
-hehaviour in the Ways of adulthood, and guiding hin 
- toward his eventual Tole in society. I 


his 


nN most primitive 
“there-is often little formal learning. As 


Societies grow more complex, however, the quantity of knowledge 


to be passed on from One generation to the next becomes more 


than any one person can Know, and hence there must evolve 


more selective and effective means of cultural transmisson,. 


It should also ba obvious that there is a dynamic process of 


and renewal" (4969; 13), 


People. are both products of and 
creators of, culture, 
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One of the problems with the knowledge-centred paradigm 
was its unidimensional conceptualisation of cognitive develop- 
ment. Cognitive development is stressed often at the 
expense of other dimensions of growth. This emphasis derives, 
on the one hand, from an implicit assumption on the efficacy 
of education in promoting equality; and, on the other hand, 
of "the availability of what have been thought to be appro- 
priate methods of measuring intelligence ana achiavament as 
educational outputs" (Blackstone 1973). Cognitive development 
up to the child's full potential is an important goal. Yet, 
cognitive development is but one aspect of total human 
development; it cannot be treated in isolation from this 


th-ality. There needs to be a recannition of tha mt ectbenenctetsn 
of the different aspects of the total individual and his 


development in a wholistic fashion. 


Another problem of this conceptualisation is abstracting 
the child from his or her environment and treating his or 
her in isolation. The need is for a multi~dimensional 
conceptualisation of child's development for dealing with | 
the child within his or heximmediate socio-cultural environment 
and for considering the baselines of performance, One of 
the main functions of the schools is to stimulate students 
to become cultivated human beings, i.@s; subjects who achieve 
a Socratic "know thyself", which is historically rooted 
both in-their individuality and in their participation in 


social processes. 


we 
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LIL: 
, The second Settee which is called the child~ ‘ 


| 
a a 4 et 


. gentsed on leamer-centred education |! represents the ‘ 
practice of building education round the needs and 
interests | of the child himself or herself, based on a study 
‘ of his natural development,, Scholars such as Rousseau; 
Froebel, ante dsort’s Péstalozzi, Dewey and Paulo Freire 
laid the foundations of this approach. Instruction is 
“ etganised around individual needs and interests of the child, 
rather than around predetermined units of subject matter, 
Proponents of this paradigm view the traditional content~ 
oriented curricula as narrow, boring; and irrelevant, and 
believe that the immediate concerns expressed by the child 


are central to successful learning and provide a valid 


basis for curriculum. They reject the notion that the study 


of the structure and content of a discipline is the best 


training for thé mind, and see organised knowledge simply as 


a resource upon which to draw to solve problems and obtain 
Skills. They are Particularly aware of the need to respond 
to individual differences and to adapt instruction to the 


developmental stage of the learner; and believe that the 

child-centred education performs thege tasks most success— 
fully. Advocates of child-centred education also view the 
school as needing to attend to all pees of the individual- 


physical, emotional, social, and mental. They wish to 


1 Pauls Freire i ees “a 
paradigm, °;*.+* "Preblem-posing, edubation" 
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produce an independent, creative, self-directed learner, 

and with this end in view. organize instruction around the 
interests of students compatible with these goals (Saylor 

and Alexander 1974). Proponents of the child=centred or 
_learner-centred education paradigm have typically acaued thee 
the school should suit the needs of the child, and not the 
child to the school. 


One of the forerunners; called the f ather of 
progressive education by John Dewey, was the American © 
educationist, Francis W.Parker. In his view, what mattered 
in a school was not the learning of subject matter, neatly 
and logically arranged, but the child's own development. 

He stressed "quality education", by which he meant such 
things as activity, creative self-expression, excursions, 
understanding the individual, and the development of 
personality. The progressive believes, with Rousseau, that 
the heart of education is the child, that he or she has a 
Nature all his or her own that demands respect and under- 
Standing, that interest is the motive of successful learning 
and without it learning is sterile, that the school should 
be a 'place of good living! providing for the interests and 
activities that the child's nature requires, and finally, 
that the school should be a living society helping the child 


to participate effectively within a social group. 
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Dewey stated that the learnereoriented processes 
ensured the students! analysis of their experiences and 
encouraged learners to become more self-directed and self. 
responsible, Instead of processing facts from books and 
teacher-talk, learning emerges from the learners! processing 
of their direct experiences, He Stressed that society should 
be interpreted to the child through daily living in the 
classroom, which acts as a miniature Societys Education 
leads to no final end; it is something continuous, "a 
reconstruction of accumulated experience!; which must be 
directed toward social efficiency. Education is Life/not 


merely a preparation for it, 


Pestalozzi believed that education should be 
organics meaning that intellectual; moral and physical education 
(or in his words; development of head, heart, and body"). 
Should be integrated and education should draw upon the 


faculties of "self-powertt inherent in the human beings, 


Altertness to the child's growth in purposefulness 


is required; of course of those who build upon the interest 


base of learning. The Pracess of maturation requires and 


depends upon the interaction between the learner and his 
Surroundings. And knowledge is Product of this interaction. 


The learner interests with what is around him and finds 
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that satisfaction comes as he succeeds in discovering out 
of his experimentation. A child impeded in inter-action 
with his surroundings; either physical or social, has a 
difficult time learning. Freedom to interact is indeed a 


necessity (Hemmings 1973; esp. ch. 13). 


To remain dynamic society requires the outpourings 
of countiéss creative persons. Creative children find 
themselves put down by the forces of conventionalization. 
The demands and expectations of the work=a-day world stifle 
creative urges and impulses. Children must grow up at ouey. 
with innovation if they are to contribute to it. "Creative 
thought® is called for because it can “cause things to look 
different from what they seemed before and may indeed work 
for their construction" (Robinson 1950: 49). Creative 
thinking is understood to be essential in every aspect of 
modern society. The educational problem of society is to 
maintain openess in the face of all forces that work for 
standardisation in outlook and ideas. Creative activities 
are conventionally accepted as important in the lives of 
children. But their true function is not always under- 
stood. Our goal; as expressed by Jonas Salk; should be to 
help children acquire "a constructive method of thinking 
which keeps the mind open to the discovery of new aspects 


of reality in a dynamic approximation of truth" rather than 
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ending up " with ideas that resist change " (Salk 1972:94), 
Creative activity needs to be a part of children's experiencas 


in all subject fields. 


The creative element plays a large part in different- 
iating orle human being from another. Heredity and the 
miscellaneous events and accidents of each life provide. a 
foundation, But everyone develops uniqueness through a 
combination of consciousness and responsiveness that 
belongs to him alone. For individuality to flourish there 
must be hecaun emeonceen with conformity. Independence 
is the road to individuality. Even when he is alone, man 
“thinks “about questions and issues that have been born in 


intercourse"; as Dewey points oute Independence "does not 


signify separateness; it is something displayed in relation 


to others" (Dewey 1960: 79-80). Creative children chart their 


world as -they move through it. Assuming such responsibility 


then, is the key not only to individual but to the main-= 


tenance of demoetatic institutions. Continuity of 


learning is necessarily internal: and when it is wisely 


governed; such activity promotes the only kind of integration 


of learning that can be counted on. Knowledge and sense 


of need come together in due time with their "essential 


relationship... developed by the learner himself (Nutting ' 
1973: 41), 
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Like Dewey, Freire ¢° so urged that educational 
beak be drawn from the everday life experience of the 
learners. He starts from the premise that all people have 
certain capacities, but the development of these capacities 
is blocked by the existence of oppression. He envisioned 
the possibility of socially disadvantaged groups and 
individuals improving their self-image and their socio- 
economic and political development. Freire (1978:86) 
stated, "Nobody can educate anyone else; just as nobody 
can educate themselves; people educate each other, in 
communion and the world is the mediator", It is through 
communication in its all-~embracing sense of a two-way 
traffic of information, ideas, and feed-back; between peers 
on the one hand, and with the instructor on the other, that 
liberating education occurs. It capitalizes on inter-~ 
personal interaction in order to enhance skills in 
communication and critical thinking. Freire contended that 
such communication can bring about humanizing; lasting, 
and utilizable learning. Such communication leads to 
conscientization. Conscientization and knowledge can 
come only through dialogue and liberation. Conscientization; 
as Freire delineates it, helps people to better understand 
themselves and their potential and to initiate action 
against society's shortcomings and ills. The conscientization 


process impels learners to, examine and inquire about 
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themselves;their situation. and their environment. They 
thereby begin to comprehend their responsibilities for 
initiating moves not only in their own; but in other's 
interests. Freire relied heavily upon instructional 
strategies that lead'on to liberation and Praxis, namely, 
"yeee the action and reflection of men upon their world 


in order to transform it" (1976: 66). 
IV 
These different kinds of learning vary in their 


depth and complexity; in the time, effort and maturity 
required to attain them; in their degree of generality, 
Specificity and transferability to new situations; in their 
inherent value and durability. Yet all of them, if 

relevant to the circumstances, can enhance human capabilities 


and the behaviour of both individuals and communities, 


The process of life~long learning for the child will 
require an intelligent; devoted and Sustained effort by 
Many People and organisations over a long period. The 


efforts should be directed towatds building a comprehensive 


and coherent learning system that will provide the learners 


with convenient educational Options relevant to their 


evolving needs and interests. Such a learning system must 


Provide individuals with a flexi 


options, 
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TITLE OF PAPER : TOWARDS EDUCATION FOR NURTURING CREATIVE 
eet POTENTIAL AMONG CHILDREN 


Sushma Gulati* 

An anecdote, describing an encounter of a child in an 
elementary school with his teacher may make a good beginning 
for this paper. Children in a class had been told to draw a 
human head aS an exercise during a drawing lesson and had been 
quietly at work for sometime when one child working hard for 
several minutes came to the teacher, The main purpose of the 
exercise had heen to keup the class quiet for a while, so that 
teacher could catch uy on some naper werk and so she was not at 
all pleased to be cisturhbed by the particular student concerned. 
with some impatience, teacher asked the child what he wanted and 
why he was not at his desk working as industriously as the other 


wembers af the class, 


The child wantecl to consult the teacher on some problem 
and the problem was revealed in the question he asked, ‘Please 
Miss, do we have to draw tho inside or the outside of the head ? 

He showed his partly completed drawing to the teacher-—-it consisted 
of a sketch of the inside of a human head, as the child thought 
it might look if the observer got inside somehow and looked 


around him. The teacher scolded the child, telling him to stop 


ms 
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being such a fool and to get ‘v wark on a proper drawing the 
siiks all the ather ‘more SenSinsc’ C1. LOTEN wese Gelags 

* Xe, ; : 
Everyone else had known whet she moant, but he had to be a 
fool .ar.d try to draw the inside of a u.ead. Teacher waS in fact, 
tired of his continual stupid surges tions and ridiculous 


questions. 


For those who have actually done some teaching, it is 
very easy to sympathise with the teacher concerned especially : 
as she had large class. However, consider the effect on the 
child. He had been labelled a nuisance and a trouble~maker. 
Eventually, if such experiences ate repeated, he may learn to 
do the "sensible thing" which everyone else does and to stop 


being 'cheeky' to his teachers, 


If, however, one thinks about this question in the incident 
just described, one wonders a to what is wr ong with wondering 
how a person's head looks lize from the inside ? Why should 


the child not draw this unusuel vi - ’f a head ? The real reeson 


for the teacher's anger was. of course, that child had threatened 
to produce some work which was not untfoum with that of the 


rest of the class. If the child is encouraged to make more and 


more of divergent productions, such a child may begin to make 


ag tt * . sa 3 
the teacher's job more and more demandine making difficult to 


run the class in a routine way. 
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The litcratuve admonishes that children are not encouraged 
often nol vermitted=— to ask unurenral cuestionus, to explore new 
wavs of thinking, te try novel aprroach 3 to problem solving, ta 
play with id@sae sto t okeis ne wse divergent ways of dealing 
wich traditional topics, While shiltdron are naturally creative 
and they are usually entaged in tha rpesecsses we associate with 
creetivity. They are constantly peohiog, siscovering, imagining, 


fantasying, askinca questions, 


Ww 


u 


te! 


Ssincg, wondering, It is true 

that there are some children with vigorous imaginations who can 
maintain their creativity in spite of rajecetin: and ridicule. 
However, many Fail to meuifest their cszcetive potential at an 
optimum leve]. Mamy a time childion's cerstivily is not discovered 
and it teids to atrophy. It is thus often said that creativity 
needs to be identified, energized and cuided almost from birth, 
Some cross-cultural and Longitudinal studies by Torrance (1967) on 
Seven enltures inciuding India sucyost that there are fFluctu ations 
and Giscontimti lier ty tie velar: of oF epoativi ty among schocl 
bilder Wevally acer upanted lee belet hownak puohlems, Learning 
difficulties inc other versonalily dicturhances. It is a matter 

of common observelion also thst childra. creme to school with 
Spontanei. ty, insatisble curiosity, fres expression and imaginallon, 
These diminish as they proceed theeu'h school. This phenomenon 

of slump in creative thinking, thouc: observed differently in 
different cultures, has nrimarily been ascribed to environmental 
FOrCeS~—-i,e, to greater pressures to confarmity and standardizat- 


ton. Many studies in this direction suggest that this is 


societal and not biological phenomenon and that Slump can be 
offset by providing proper -environiment which will facilitate 


the expression and development of creativity. 


. 


An obvious fact which emerges out of these findings 
is that development of creativity cannot be left to chance and 
pains is likely to flourish in an environment which values 
creative thinking and behaviour. ‘hat is honoured in a country 
will be eit teva ted there’ said rlatc. Torvance (1965) has shown 
that in no less than five countries which he investigated, 
including U.S.A., Germany, India, Greece and Phillippines, the 
cultures tended almost unanimously to disapprove strongly the 
qualities like asking unusual questions, gues:ing, being independent, 
being willing to take risks, having tie courage of one's convictions 
etc. Paradoxically, despite some lip service to the notion that 
creativity should be fostered, the qualities of creative children 
are precisely the ones which are usually frowned upon in most 
cultures, Thus if we want to develop creative thinking in 


children, it is reasonably certain thai we must learn to value 


creative thinking and behavicur, This is necessary because 


children develop those characteristics which their teachers, 


parents: and Significant others encotwaye or discourage and studies 


Show that what psrents, teachers and Society encourage or dis- 


courage seem to he more important than hereditability. There is 
thus a need for creative-genic environment, as says Arieti (1976), 


that is, an environment that stimulates creative thinking and 


- 


behaviour, 
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Theoretically speaking, development of creativity 

in children has long been ¢ prime perpese of education, Perhaps, 
what is r¢w is the growing realization hat creative potential 
is not limited to yifted few and determined at birth, All 
children are creative to some degree and that creativity is 
manifested in a wide spectrum of human endeavours not just 

iv science, the arts or in tne obvious activities. The recent 
National Policy of Education (1986) has given special attention 
to the need to improve the quality of education by developing in 


children such abilities and skills as spontaneity, curiosity, 
Independence in thinking, scientific temper, courage to question, 


originality, imagination, in short, creative thinking abilities 
and skills, With the changing times as tne new dimensions are 
opening up, it is being felt that there are greater opportunities 
for creativity in every sphere of life and that it is necessary to 
give a fair chance of develoning creative abilities among children 
Tight from the early stages of sclwoling. There is now a growing 
Cuwern among educators that we must equip our children wit 

Such thinking skills and abilities to enrble them to meet future 
Problems of life creatively and inventively rather than solve 


Problems with a single right answer most often found in the 


examinations, School is, in fact, the place where perhaps an 
organised effort can be made to nurture and develop in children — 
4 . * is « a 

the basic foundations, the abilities, skills and motivations 
necessary for creative achievements in life. 
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Research and exnerimantation sun orts the concept 
that deliberate attempts can be made to vievelOP creative 
potentialities amony chilaren by proqramning ane educations] 
eit in schools. If we look into the educational process 
a bit mdre carefully, however, we find that, our systom of 
education does not easily lend.itself to the developmont of 
aaa. It:is rigid anc tradition bound, The Load of 
academic studies, the number of tcxtvooks, the home work and 
the preparation for tests end examinations are a real negation 
of what education should be: It largely encourages acquisition 
of knowledge, memory, accuracy, neatness and cautiousness but 
Tarely calls upon children to think, what to say of thinking 
creatively and inventively. Keeping ain viow the ty».e of abiliti- 
ties we need to develep in the child, knowledqe perc se loses 
much of its importance. Knowledge is necessary because to 
exercise creativity, individual must have the hase on which 
to build. Instead of becoming an enc, however, it should now 
Serve, only aS a means for the cevelopment of such abilities 
which would-help the child to make a large variety of ad jus tmen ts 


in the fast-changing world, 


There is, in fact, a need for a Cenernl re~appreisal 


of all aSpects of the ecuca tional precess~ the curriculum, 


teaching and learning strategies, instr''ctional Materials, 


examinations, classroom and School organisation to facilitate 


th ? : tivity 4 
e development of creativity in Schools, The problem encomasses 


the entire eciucs tional system, 


There can 1+ essentially two apnroachas according to 


passow (1976), to introducing creativity into formal education. 


One is to teach it as a now subject ov sbtilJ and the other is 


oS 
to modify the curricusum, to is .en creativity in ats own right 
or draw upon the creative potential ir all subject areas which 


are taught, Deflille (1963) put it dias nay 3 


'The irtrocuction of crectlivity in evrricula can be 
PF 


looker at Crom two a ‘nt standooints. Creativity 
con be thought of aS a net; Sort cl subject matter of 
Skill that is imparted by weans of Language, number 
eravhic, mugical activitics, dramatics etc. or the 
existing curriculum can he thoucht of as the essential 
core ane an offorr can pe inve to teach it in a better 
wav by betoaging out creativity immlicit in it. The 
curriculum can he vehicle for creativity or creativity 
can enhence tic curricitum, 


Kneller (1965) arguing for modifying the present 
curriculum suggests that creetivitvy 35 not an isolated process 


WL a component of many activities. 


"One can, it is trem ciorte per se in the sense of 
Ppevdkoimtyy a symphony oc a Scientific theory but 
From the »oint of view of universal system of edu- 
cation, it im dmmortant to recognize that if a person 
Le octooinke Tull ves of his talents, he should learn) 
to think creatively in a ranne of situations and 
on a variety of subjects. Tne mind, in other words, 
should be trained to think creatively at the Same 
time that it is traina! to think logicslly (p.78). 


The Nationel Curriculwa of Elementary ond Socondary 
Bducation~ a Framework, (1988) prepared by NCER. in active 
collaboration with tha State agencles has given due attention 
to the need to develop in each child oricinality and creative 


talents, It Says that education for creative expression has 


attention that 
not received adequate/so.far and/a woll orgarized Art Education 


nrogramme can be an integral »vart- of school education in this 
context. Whether some content areas have greater possibilities 
for contributing to the nurturance of crvative <bilities= this 
is an issue which confronts the cvrriculum planners, I! “ever, 
the author acrees wita eacke (1995) tht nurturance of creativity 
does not elon: to ane "creativity period" bit can be developed 
through entwining opportunities for creative expression through- 


out the curriculun. 


ASido from the curriculum content, there are certain 
iethods of teaching which can be veed in usual classroom settings 
to encourace crertive potential amona children. Even if 
curriculum is broad based and erovide all opportunities for 
creative learning yet creativity, in fact, may not emerge because 
the teaching methodolocy is not creative, The methodology, of 
course, will vary in accordance with the age level of pupils 


and different subject areas, By ucntting use of cettain teaching- 


learning strategies, teach-r can teach almost any subject in 

ways thet call for creative thinking rathor than rote memory, 
jeSe techniques Jon rs ant lb i 

These clini que 9 not teach - stucant to be creative, they 


give the stucents the chence to develo» the creative potential 


they already have. Some cf thase techricuos are : Creative 


problem solving, Questioning, Aole-llayina, Brain—storining, 
Creative arts, Creative draiztics 


» B.ory-tellinc, Creative 


reading ac writing, Discovery and inquir: approach. Some 


technicues are more tr Ace . 
: relevant for some subiect areas but few 


=f Se a 


can infuse creative avilities throwghout the curriculum. 
questioning is one technigne teachers always have at their 
disposal. AS Gallaghoar puts it "it was the teachers questions 
that determinec the focus of the ciaussroom eperation and the 
style of question asking Ceterminad the kin’ of thought 

operations that the stucent ‘vould be asked to werform", 

LDivergent, provecetive ann onen-ended cuostionine, may Lead to 
creative thinking, most oar the croscions asked in the classroom 
are usually the single answer varioty or the retention questions. 
Teacher seldom ask auestions thet cause children to think in new 
ways. Rather than asking cenvercent cvuestions with only one 
right answer, questions can ee inbersneised that can be 

answered in many ways, This cdaes not r-eruire funds but different 


approach, attitude anc sills. 


There are gow! practical reasons For adopting creative 
approach in teachine. A crenlive toacshing--learning process 
helps children to think, incuiie,exnlore, guess, play around 
with possibilitios and test onets icleoas acqainst the facts which 
are essential indredionts of crctativiny, It provides a friendly, 
informal, non--threatening, acugsptiny anc motivating atmosphere 
for learning. Torrance (1977), in this context, stated that 
children fundamentally prerer to levrr in creative ways=by 
exploring,manipulating, ques lioning etc. amd research Suggests — 
that many things throuceh nat all can he learned more effectively 
and economically in creative weysS, Oreative learning is more 


*conomical ‘than rote learning ane some children who learn 


L 
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poorly by conventional mothods are effective learners when ° 
their teachers utilize their creative thinking abilities. As 
Cropley (1970) says, creative teoeciinag-learning is in itself 
satisfactory to the student's curiosity sand ingenuity. Studies 
have also shown that creative teaching usually results i, 

inward creative growth, liking for school,involvement and 
participation in creative activities (Smith,1966, William, 1967, 
1970, Torrance ,1977). Since the creative needs and abilities’ 
have been regarded universal for all children, creative teaching 


is not the exclusive way of learning for any type of children. 


Besides some specific instructional techniques, there 
are ‘a variety of approaches, skills, strategies, materials, 
relationships with pupils etc. that might be used, _ Through 
the natural learning and problem solving activities, there can 
be abundant opportunitics for discovering and nurturing creative 


potentialities. For example, asking stucents to give as many 


different ideas as possible for * civen problem, asking them to 


complete the story in their own weyS, telling then to think of 


Z 


unusual titles of a particular story, making them guess causes 


and consequenccs of a narticuler Situation, asking alternative 


uses of a particular object, telling them io sanse defeciences 


ina particular object and suggest different and unusual ways to 


improve it, e ; : “q's : 
Pp y encouraging then to as': unusual cuestions and So on, 


Such opon-ended exercises call into rlay. originality, imagi- 


nation, flexibility-in thinking, ability to guess “and hypothesise 


and curiosity etc, 


A number of writars nave caliod attention to the 
healing value of creative ectivities. “L1t (1959), for 
example, Maintains that there is therapeutic valve in pérmittiny 
the child to tell iis story <n nis own woy. She says, "it woy 
be a chimney to carry away the smoke, an escane Value for the 
pent up steam". Activitics like drama, “ance, music, writin. 
quiz prodrammes, dudates, setonee Caius, exhibitions etc. usually 
organized in schools, therefore,sheul’ ne so slenned that these 


rovide scope for the ex-rossion of ceertivitvy and innovations, 
p i 


A teacher interested in developing creative abilities 
needs to know that creativity can be developed in the classroom 
in an atmosphere of psychological safety and freedom. There are 
certain blocks which hinder the cievelopment oi creativity like 


too much emphisis on heing richt, conformity pressures, too 
much impatience and consciousness of time wastina, everything 


children do shovld be useful, successful and perfect, twejection 
aud ridicule, inducing fear of failure, over protection, need | 
to conform to sex ules, inconsistency, Lack of tolerance of 
dissent etc, The fear of being wronc may be students! greniest 
deterrent to attemsatine azicinelitv and new ideas (De Bono, 196%). 
Teacher must: respect each child's unic seness and the child 

Must feal free to oxlibit iis uniqueness. Towards this end, 
Torrance (1977) offers guidelines for teachers, some of which 


are 3 


Be respectful of unusual cues tions, 
ees ae respectful of imaginative, unusual ideas. 
Snow your “pucils that their idecs have value. - 


me VOB 


- Evoke originality in thinking, make it clear that 
such thinking is expected anc will be rewardod, 

- OccasSsionally,havo puvits do senothinn without 
threat of evaluation, ae 

~ Provide opportunities for self--initiated learning 
& give credit for it. 

~ Provide materials which develep imagination 

- Permit tine for thinking % day dreamine, 

-« . Encourage children to record tieir tdeas, 

-~ Ask provocative questions, 

~ Encourage children to nlav with worels, 

~ Be cautious about alwavs editind children writings, 

~ Accept the child's natural tendency to take a 
differen. look on thinos, 

~ Prize rather than punish individuality. 

~ Love them and let them know it, 


The implication which seems chear Froin the Foregoing is 
that teacher whether he be a parent or »rofessional is tne most 
effective and important resource towards promoting the cause of 
creativity development in children, Taacnor'ts approach must, 


however, be more than a bag of tricks. 2%v conmmining opportuniti 


and skiil development in the curricular anproach and Jearning 


Strategies, teacher can enhance childran's creativity even- 


with /the constraints of the peesont oye ter OF eve tion, The 


literature is replete with articles showing that teacher's 


attitudes, skills, behaviour, classroom clinate and teaching~ 


2 os, 5 ! 4 . 
Tomerdtery 6 be bogie canta tbebe ty Was Fue d bide baa. ef vaovubive 


thinking in children, This is vossibliec anly if teacher under- 


Stands what a creative child is Like 


> wre t kind of environment 
stimulates or stifles creativity, what general and specific 
Strategies should 3e used to hurture creativity in childven. 
By and large, teachers in’ our country ar? not sensitive to the 
need for identi fyine 


* 1 - s = e « 
and developing creativity in children. 
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They are not sufficiently aware of the nature, process and 
development of creativity during teaching and learning, how 
to handle creative children and channelize their creative 
potential and so on. This seems to be due to the limited 
exposure in their usucl teacher pecperetion programmes or 
lesser opfortunities to natticipate i: the professional 
courses to ilmpcove their skills and snowledce from time to 
time. Increasing emphasis needs to = placed on upgrading 
teacher's knowledge to hring them abrea t of new findings on 
classroom practices to develo» creative thinking in children, 
The first document on Challenge of Education a Policy Perspective 


' (1985) also express its“’concern on this point : 


" It has been noticed that the vast 
majority of students are not exposed 
to challenge which would develop 
their potential for creativity and 
innovation because the whole system 
of education is characterised by 
classwork and examinations which 
emphasise rote learning and repetitive 
exercises, Undoubtedly, this will 
recuire the overhaul of pedagogic 
inethodology 2S wall as the curricula 
and textual materials. Thase, however, 
will not be enovgh, Something will 

| heve to nb: doma to chance the orientation, 
work ethic, knowledgqa@ and skills of 
teachers who will have to function 
mvcn more creatively in a learning 
rather than a teaching environment, in 
which they will have to struggle 
continuously with new ideas as well as 
new technologies" (p.11 


: Implicetions of creativity research for *eacher 


education programmes are'of considerable valuc, but 
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still creativity as a key area of training is ye% to find: 
a place in the regular traininc programs in our country, 
Our teacher education needs drastic chanyes in terms of curriculun, 
approach ang strategies. Merely inclucinc the topic of creativity 
in the curriculum will not bea enouch, Today, our practico teaching 
is almost traditional and stereotypes ane criteria of suretvision 
roe. Ie 
are fixed and rigid. There is little ¢cue for pu»vil teachers to 
use their ingenuity, criginelity one imagination, The main 
emphasis remains on helnine them deliver a few prescribed lessons 
irresnective of the fact whether or not they have acquired 
neauisite insight and skills in teaching, Teacher trainees should 
be encouracded to develop a few lesson plans inducting creative 
approaches in their »ractice teeching. Divergent approach emphasi- 
zing: originality, flexibility, indenentence should »e duly 
acknowledged both at the stage of preparction and evaluation, 
For tnis, teacher educators should themselvas follow such traching 
practices and skillz. This i? tmpetctive as Butler (1975) claims 
‘teachers generally nerpeluete tre same iothods of teaching as 
they exnerienc? themselves', Thig vicious circle needs to he 


broken somewhere. AS one of the thrusts of the National Policy 


of Education (1936) is immroving ihe ruality of teacher education, 
it is hoped that the National Mouncil for Teachar Education (NCTE) 


succeeds to evolve a syste of educ-tion which nrepares committed, 


creative and professionally competent teachers 
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In India, Some short-term training programmes have been 
developed to help teachers understand, identify and nurture 
creative potential mong school ghildren. A modest attempt 
has been made by the Depertment of Educational Psychology, 
gounselling and Guidance of I'CERT in this direction. The 
Department is offering a ten-day training to the teacher educators 
of element: ~y teacher trisining institutions covering different 
regions of the country in a phased manner since 1985 (Gulati, 
498588), They are expected to extend this training to the 
teachers at the grassroot level through pre-service and in-service 
‘training programmes, fiore than 200 teacher educators have been 
imparted traininc. £ systomatic follow-un of these peOgeaiies 


ds being taken up Separrtely. 


The theme of such programme is 'avareness', However, 
amphasis is also dlaced on skills develonnent through practical 
activities. Particioants are taken on to field visits to 
“ifferent institutions/schools for exnosure to various creative 
activities which teachers cen incorporate in their day to teaching 
and interaclion with childran. They are also given training 
in preparing lesson »lapg for creative teaching in different 


subject areas 


Since all the teacher educators of the country cannot 
possibly undergo the training, instructional materials in the 
form of a handbook are being developed on “ifferent aspects of 


creativity fevelopment in ehildren suitable to the Indian 
‘ 
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conditions, Future attemyt in this direction would be to orient 
the counsellors and quidanca “orkers in schools, ‘sherever trained 
counséllérs are available. Counsellors are important func tionabies 
in the echoes system and therefore, the orientation progr-mme 
will help them understend creativity in children and guide 

and maintain their. creative wotun tien: An added advant. ge 

would be that they “ould oe able to extend the knowledge to school 
teachers esnecially to the in-service tcachers in their day to 


day interaction and working with then. 


Accounts of various offcerts to develop creativity among 
children in some schools and institutions in’ Indis are available. 
Bal Bhawan Society, India, Centre for cultural tesources and 
Training, Delhi, Jnayén Prabhodhini, Pune, klaaya in Hoshangabad, 
Sethe School in Silvipura, “angalore, Priyambika School, Snring- 
Gales and Sardar Patel Vid-valaya, Delhi deserve mention. These 
institutions/schools are actively involved in promoting creativity 
among children and/or develoning proorammes for deve loring 


creativity though teacher traininc, The need is, however, for 


close collaboration between cdifforent institirttons and schools 


to complement and Supplement each others! efforts, 


=! * ‘ 
To concluce, it may be strassed that the question of 


= 44 Sack : eee ere “ ae ; te 
providing eciucetion for ceveloping creativity among children 


relates to the re-assessnent of our values and re-~app raisal of 


the goals of ecucation and ends of ecucational process. It is 


PAS 


usually feit that we must aliro change our examination system 

to the extent that flexibility ef ideas, uniqueness,originality, 
fluency and divergeyt thinking are given due weightage. Even 
the school books and textuel materials need to be so developed 
ag to facilitate cxeative thinking in children, Indeed, 
seqigenents are tc. many and there ar various cultural, 

sir. turel nid -Cucathonal ‘areiers to the development of 

' reativity among childron especially in India. Nevertheless, 


4. 


if we really want the child of today to think and behave 


creatively in life situations, there can ‘27 innumerable oppor tu- 
nities to nurture creative potentialities among children to 
coisiaenauie extent by all those who influence his development. 
Besides teachers, it ic aJso essential to mobilize parents and 
comunity and motivate them to help children develop creative 
thinking abilities and ckills. ‘4tlout thsir efforts, schools 


will not have the necessary support. 


It is true that everw component of education and schooling 
affects the Fostering of creativity but teacher's awareness, 
motivation, skills ane attitiles are of paramount importance. 
Under the child centred apmroach to cecucation as articulated 
by the National] Policy of @eier'ion (1986),°a sienificant ° 
Teorientation to the very apnzoach to aducation is already 
taking place. The entire qamut of processes of teaching and 
lesrning is neing ce-oriented in order to develop an interactive 
Stocess, of learning to stimulate curiosity, imagination and 


“Toblem Solving among children. The learner will no longer 


; - 
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bé a passive receiver of knowledge, The teacher with a changed 
role of a facilitator of tho Jaarning nrocess and organizer of 
learning situation is required ‘to adont new innovative approaches 
to teachine treditional disciplines, There are going to be 
tremendous nossibilities for teacwr to create conditions in the 
usual classroom, settings to facilitate creative. potential among 
children. Creetivity'oriented approach is at the very heart 

of the child-centred avproach to ecucation and,in fact, implicit 
in it, It can provide ws the kind of education which will 
nurture creative potentialities among children- indeed among 


all children, 
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TITLE OF PAPER: CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION: tS IT FEASIBLE 


T N.Dhar* 
Intent of the National Policy h 
) ; Policy <= : . 
The National/on Equcation, 1986 (Ministry of Human 


Resource Development 1986, New Delhi) intends to provide 
child-centred primary education, It is one of those 
statements which it is cary Qifficult to take seriously. 

For one thing, the Policy does not show how this intention 

is proposed to be attained. For another, it is not the first 
time that a statement of this kind or with similar intent has 
been made, In education, policy statement of this type 

have been made. There has never been an indication of what 
they involve in terms of resovurmes investment and training 

of manpower, Without such an indication the proposal to 
provide child-centred education can, at best be regarded as 
wishful thinking, a pious hope which like so many other 
hopes, will remain un~fulfilled. The policy on child-centred 
education suffers from an added disadvantage of not being 


possible of implementation, 


2. The Dictionary of Education (Derek Rowntree: Harper 
and Row, London 1981) characterises child-centred education 


a “rather woolly slogan", Wits main point being made by the 


teacher who claims, ‘I teach children, not sub jects'", 


Dr.TeN.Dhar is an eminent educationist and scholar of 

repute, He had been Joint Director in the NCERT and Joint 
Education Adviser in the Ministry of Equcation, Govt. of India. 
He also worked in the Planning Commission in the Education 
Sector, At present he is Chief Technical Adviser (UNESCO) 

in Syi Lanka, 
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Child-Centred Bducation represents basically an approach 
mien "implies, care of the ‘whole’ hate - his: personality, 
NEGSB ¢ learning styles and not me for his or her, academic 
prowess: (P. 38). ° Eaucational phychologists have, for years, ° 
based, the, , argument for child-centred prog tamics on the 
ea of! ‘the individual, Ai though God created man 

(an@ woman) in His image, the images that He created are 
innumerable and rarely duplicated, Each individual is uniqge 
“in more senses than one - the gene structure, the personality 
make-up, the potential for growth, the pattern of responses 


to situations and 50 on, 


Be That all education must be client centred - taking 


into consideration specific individual needs in specific. 


settings - has long been recognised. Without being focussed 


on Farrer needs and interests, education would be sterile, 


irrelevant and incapable of generating motivation essential 


' for learning. BEereft of its context, education would be 


unproductive and, whatever is tearnt, incapable of being 


purposefully utilised. The advocaéy in the National Policy 


of focussing education on child needs and concerns during 
the first cycle of education seems, in this context, to 


be-only a cliche, which has so often been repeated, with 
so little action, 
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‘Components 
Ae What does child-centred education involve according 


to the National Policy? The entire paragraph, where child- 


centred education has been defined indicates a lack of 


knowledge of how a child grows. Nor does it show an 


understanding of the purpose and process of education. The 


paragraph reads: 


Se 


"A warm welcoming and encouraging approach in 
which all concerned share a solicitude for the 
needs of the child, is the best motivation for 
the child to attend school and learn. A child- 
centred and activity-based process of learning 
should be adopted at the primary stage, First 
generation learners should be allowed to set 
their own pace and be given supplementary remedial 
instruction. As the child grows the component of 
cognitive learning will be increased and skills 
organised through practice. The policy of non- 
detention at the primary stage will be retained, 
making evaluation as disaggregated as feasible, 
Corporal punishment will firmly excluded from the 
educational system and school timings, as well as, 
Ca adjusted to the convenience of children." 
Pil )s 


What are, according to this formulation,. the components 


of child=-centred education? They seem to consist of: 


-~ a warm welcoming and encouraging approach 

- a solicitude for the needs of the child 

- activity based process of learning 

- first generation learners to set their own pace 


and provided with supplementary remedial instruction 
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- increase in the cognitive component of learning 
as te child grows 
- non-detention at the primary stage 
- disaggregation of evaluation to the extent feasible 
~ abolition of corporal punishment 
- adjustment of school timings and vacations to the 


convenience of children 


Fallacy of the roach 

6. The approach displays loose thinking. It is not, 
for instance, the solicitude which is important, but a 
specific programme which caters to the developmental needs 
of the child - physical and emotional, While practical 
activity is essential it is necessary to recognise that, to 
be meaningful from the learner's point of view -— which 
‘facilitates learning and helps to deal with other situations - 
it must be based on and preceded by a cognitive framework. 
An understanding of the process and nature of the activity 
and the various relationships is important to make the 


leamt skills part of and individual's repertoire of 


meaningful experiences, Remedial instruction is not the 


Only thing that first generation learners require, Their 


self-concept and aspiration and motivation levels are 


seriously eroded by their social and economic situation, 
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These are more important for learning than mere remedial 
instruction, which as experience shows is likely to be only 
cognitive in character, In the case of disadvantaged far more 
work needs to be done to generate in them the desire to 

achieve and a faith in their ability to achieve. Enabling 
these children to perform at the level that they are 
potentially capable of, should be the objective rather than 
allowing them to "set their own pace". The latter will only 
maintain their disadvantaged status. Compensatory education 


programmes, as U.S. experience has shown, is not good enough, 


Té It does not require wisdom to realise that skill- 
learning requires practice. It is, however, not clearly 
recognised that skill-learning must have a conceptual base 

to be effective and transferable, Disaggregation of evaluation 
is a term which one does .ot come across in educational 
literature. Again, it is not the convenience of children 
which requires adjustment of school timings and of vacations, 
but more the needs of the family for child labour during 
harvesting and sowing seasons. Given, however, the conditions 
prevailing in our primary schools, children would, no doubt, 
welcome school timings and vacations adjusted in such a way 


as not to make it compulsory for them to attend schools. 
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Be One would have assumed that concern for child- 
centredness would go beyond mere warm welcoming and encouraging 
approach and a solicitude for a child's needs. They are no 
doubt important, although hard to come by in the existing 
educational setting. What is needed is a specific well- 
articulated plan of action which takes into consideration 

the needs of children at specific stages of their development 
-and willingness to implement it. The Programme of Action 
(Ministry of Human Resource Development, New Delhi) merely 
states: "The child-centred approach, commended in NPE, 
attempts to build the academic programme and school activities 
around the child" (P.9). The Programme fails to identify the 
needs of the child and indicate a specific educational 
programme that will be implemented in relation to them, 

Te "drive for a substantial improvement of schools and 
provision for support services" and organization of non-formal 
education for children who cannot be in school as they have 
to "supplement family income or otherwise assist the family" 


are regarded in the Policy, as important components of 


the child-centred approach. 


9. What does a child need for his education even when 


the latter is narrowly defined? Broadly speaking, one 
could think of the followings 
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- adequate nutrition and health care, which prevents 

susceptibility to disease and morbidity, myopia, hearing 
and speech disabilities, decaying teeth, listlessness 
and lack of attention, 

-« an environment which stimulates cognitive growth and 
facilitgtes concept formation and acquisition of 
language skills 

- aclimate for healthy emotional development capable 
of creating confidence in self, appropriate aspiration 
level and motivation to achieve 


- skills which promote self-leaming 


10. It is true that these are not the sole concer 

of education. Social, economic and political policy and 
programme interventions are necessary to ‘redress the balance 
in favour of the child - particularly the one who comes 

from the disadvantaged segment of society. It is necessary, 
however, to understand constraints and honestly acknowledge 
that certain things cannot be done inspite of good intentions. 
The catering to children's needs goes beyond "the reform 

of curriculum" and provision @f co-curricular activities 
which the Programme of Action feels will make "education 

a joyful, inventive and satisfying learning activity rather 
than a system of rote and cheerless, authoritatian 


instruction". (13), It is surprising that, without even 


+ 
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understanding what child-centred education really connotes 


’ 


and what its implications are, the Programme of Action 


“youia states "By making elementary education’ child 
: a 


centred, we would be introducing a long-awaited refom 

in the education system". The statement tends to Create 
the impression of an important, and breath-taking. discovery 
having been made by educational decision makers in the 


twentieth century§ 


11. Non-formal education ni never be a solution to the 
education of children of the poor, It cannot be regarded 
as an alternative to child-centred educatiori, nor even a 
form of it, At best, it is an escapist strategy and a 
compromise with the situation that exists and the conditions 
which obtain for the poor and the disinherited. and which 
society is unable and unwilling to redress, Non=-formal 
education does not meet the developmental needs of children, 


Tt does not even meet adequately their educational needs, 


It is being suggested for «@ segment of the population which 
needs institutional earns the most. Despite the desire 
to equate the outcomes of learning by préscribing, for 
instance, minimum levels of learning, non-formal education 
will not reduce the disadvantages - educational and other - 
from which ene disinherited of the earth suffer. The 


prescription showla not be either or none, . The disadvantaged 
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ti 6ed greater care and consideration. .Their social and 
See disadvantages should not be used sgaiaee them - 
‘much less against the child, who does not exercise an 
option of being born in a disadvantaged family. Since 
they are.poor and their children have to "work" -, the 
value of which does not enter into calculations of Gross 
Domestic Product = they should not be exposed to sagnaelon 
which does not allow them to compete on equal terms. 
A more logical would be to make non-formal education 
‘compulsory for children of the affluent and release 
resources for institutional education of the poor, They 
have access to other sources of learning, more potent 


than the primary school, 


-- Preereguisites 


12. Because of being unique, the uniqueness of the child 

has to be studied. Individuals differ and differ considerably, 
The National Policy on Education and the Programme of Action 
do not show any awareness or understanding of individual 
differences and how they will be proviced for through 
educational programming. The laying down of a min imum 

‘level of leaming or the prescribing of a core curriculum 
‘(which is being interpreted differently depending on one's 


cohvenience) do not take care of individual needs of 
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individual children, The "minimum" is likely to be 
equivalent to "the least", for some, while for others leyeji 


‘of the minimum would be pretty high. These levels will 





‘fixed, but because some have been born into a situation of 
over which ‘they have no control, Acceptance, even without _ 
protest of what exists, and a compromise with injustice of i 
“the situation, is not what one expects from a Programme - 


of Action, 


' 


13. Bh worthwhile’ and relevant educational programme needs 
to be designed in relation’.to the developmental needs of an 
Indian child (if there is one) and. the socialization processes 
that prevail, These determine, to a large' extent, the 


competencies. expected of an individual in a community setting, ' 


ue 


The National Council of Educational Research and Training 


has, ‘no doubt, undertaken studies of the cognitive 


development of Indian children. Whether the findings have 


influenced curriculum planning and desion of learning 


Strategies, is doubtful. Generally, the models adopted 


for curriculum development are those of the BAgiish speaking 


world outside India, These models remain in fashion*for a 


certain duration and then Gie out and are substituted by 


other models. For many years Bloom ane Bruner reigned 
se supreme of pedagogists,' 


aS 


Th any case, none is eee for . x 
By S8rdous’ exercise at reformulation Of curriculum. 


hee a ‘ wy ‘ 
" Mee Vrs at et ea” ee ow . ven Ms = 
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“44. Is it foolhardy to assume that the Indian child is, 

in many ways, different from his or hee eenaeeepare elsewhere? 
Considering the different and distinct socialising processes 
dri the Indian setting, one would asinat dees iopaentel 

pattems to be different and consequently developmental needs 
of the Indian children distinct. O€ egutee, ieee is a 

basic universality in individual nesaas Ail children need 
food to survive and love to grow emotionally. The recognition 
and expression of needs differ, And, education should be 
concerned with the processes ee esocession and recognition, 
Adolescence, for instance, in an Indian setting, particularly 
in rural communities, is not the kind of traumatic experience 
about which one reads in American books on developmental 
psychology. An Indian girl at 13-14 does not suffer 
emotional breakdowns, if she is not dated, The Indian 

girl of 11-12 years assumes roles which require considerable 
maturity, understanding and norms of behaviour associated 

in western societies with adults, Are these and similar 
considerations important for designing a programme of 


child-centred education? 


15, The other area of study would be what children bring 
to school viz. the entry behaviour oF ‘dato ener. In 
spite of their informal setting, the ‘€amily and the neighbour- 


hood "educate" children in formal operations so characteristic 
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men 4'8chool. » ‘me first grade child "knows" countitig 
even betors he/she enters: the’ preéincts of a school, ue 
‘its aware ‘Of the aifférence” in’ the quality of relationships, 
An unélé in the’ ‘community is DeGrerene from father's . 
brother. thé chia" interactions are based on an "under. . 
gesndingw ice the subete differences that exist. Ap Indian 
cHild, in a poor household, also has skills which are for 
the family economically significant; Chilé@ren have certain 
comitive competencies. They "know" words although they 
might not know the symbols that represent them. They can 
‘count, weigh and measure, although in a medium different 
from what school uses, To maximise the use of ‘scarce 
resources educational’ activity. should'begin from what is 


already known, 


16. A study of the behaviour of ‘children when they enter 


school could provide data on the "inadequacy" of the child's 


competencies which ensure school: success, All children 


are not "ready" for Schooling, For most, entry into a. 


‘primary school is a transition from the informal, atmosphere 


of the home to a 1 formal regimen of the school. For quite 


a few this transition can be a traumatic experience, ‘given 
the condition of! primary schoots and the attitude of “teachers, 
Adjustments have to be made ~ for inistance to. the routine 


which governs school operations ~ and to ss somewhat. 
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Nerratic and unpredicta le" behaviour of the teacher. In 
designing an educationsl programme, teachers and other 
educational workers seem to adhere strictly to the wom out 
maxim of from the unknown to the known. Everything about 
the child is unknown and he/she has to know what he already 
knows! It is the eigen ates approach which teonee 
training institutions try so hard to disparage at least 


in theory! 


17. Schooling in some ways represents a formalised process 
of socialisation. In many respects, it is a structured interac 
tional process. What is learnt informally is organised 
coherently, reinforced and supplemented by what schools 
assume will be required by the child in his future roles. 
Take for instance,communication through language. The 

child already has an extensive vocabulary and has informally 
learnt the structures needed for meaningful communication, 
In most cases,where the facility for pre-school education 
is either not available or not utilised, the child may 

not have the skill to represent in symbols what he already 
can speak or what he has already seen in posters on the 
walls or sign boards in streets. The school adds to his 
skills of communication by teaching him how various 

sounds and their combinations can be represented in symbols 


and read and written. While he might not know weights and 
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measures, he knows the difference between one fistful and 
one potful of rice. Schooling promotes generalised 
competencies necessary for understanding the similarities 
and dissimilarities of settings and ability to apply 
knowledge to a set of new Situations, The limitations 
placed by concrete operations are thus transcended and the 


transfer of learning takes place. 


18. Schools also help a child - or should help —- develop 
an identity and relate his/her personal identity to a wider 


set of identities -— family, neighbourhood, village, state, 
country. Personal identity has a time dimension. An 


individual's present identity, as that of the group, has 


evolved and is rooted in the past. In a substantial way, 


one is what one is due to. the culture that he or she has 


inherited. While an individual has an identity which is 


distinct and unique, he is also part of the identity of 


the group to which he belongs. Ina pluralistic situation 


like ours, it is essential that an individual understands 
his place and alse the variety of roles which he/she 


will be called upon to play in different situations. Group 


identities exist and cannot be brushed aside. Their 


significance needs to be accepted and not regarded as being 


irrational. In the present day social and political context, 


group identities are no doubt exploited, often to subserve 


vested interests, The reasons includes 
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- the competition for limited benefits that economic 
development has made available 

- the exploitation for political purposes of aeee 
and sectional loyalties 

- the sense of power that an individual experiences 


by being part of a group 


The significance of caste and clan alignments for political 
purposes (for example elections) is indicative of the 
sectional identities that are forged for certain purposes, 
They are there and will continue to be there. While 

on public platforms they may be disparaged in political 


machinations they are promoted and taken advantage of, 


19. While sectarian or sectional identities cannot he 
disregarded, education mst endeavour to promote Indianness 
among children. It would involve a subordination of personal 
and group interests to national interests, a tolerance of 
other points of view, an understanding and appreciation 

of what different communities have contributed to the culture 
of the country, a sense of responsibility and accountability 
for personal action etc. A conscious effort has to be 

made to widen the scope of relationships, which should 


transcend narrow and clanish loyalties. 
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Constraints 


20, To he really child-centred, education should be 
tailored to individual differences. Heridity provides 
the basic potential. The condition in which a child lives 
and grows influences responses that he/she will make 

to various situations. Except for basic physical responses, 
. susie as with-drawing hand when touching fire, the response 


pattems of individuals are characterised by a very wide 
‘waeisee: Responses vary because stimuli and more importantly, 
their perdepeicss vary. The experience already gone through 
determines how one-will react in future. And, children ga 


through different and diverse experiences, 


21. Can education really cater to the needs of individual 


children. The needs being so variegated,. formal structures 


would find it difficult to cater to each and every need to 


every child. The cafeteria approach to educational programmes, 


which may be possible when resources available are in plenty, 


Cannot be adopted on a universal basis, Even the cafeteria 


might not be able to provide a menu which caters to every 


teste. Itis not only a question of material resources. 


The main difficulty will arise from the non-availability 
of manpower which is competent and versatile enough to be 
able to respond to and take care of a diversity of children's 


needs. The existing classroom situation and the pattem of 
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education of teachers <:lows educational effort to be 
directed by the concept of the average child. Classroom 

and school organisation finds it difficult to be flexible 

so as to meet adequately even the needs of a handful of 
children requiring special attention - the gifted or the 
glow learners, for instance, For reasons of an altemative 
model, which not only is not available, but might also 

be difficult to support, the present organisational structure: 
will prevail. The dilemma between a formal structure mien: 
allows an ordered sequencing of events and experiences and 
one which allows the provision for individual differences 


- will remain only a topic of discussion. 


226 The emphasis on future orientation of schooling 

is probably a major bottleneck which prevents designing 

of activities for meetin, the present needs of children, 
Instead of allowing them to enjoy their childhood, we 
prepare them for future roles, almost wanting. them to grow 
into mature adults overnight. If children can be a 
"nuisance" for parents, they can be much more so for a 
teacher who, although a surrogate parent lacks the parental 
patience, love and concern for the child, For many children 
in poor households and slums, there is no childieod. The 
society, for instance, is no longer shocked at the hunch 


backs of the carpet-weaving children. 
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23. The two conditions necessary and essential for 


promoting child-centred education seem » to be the autonomy“ 






and the competence of the teacher. In a situation where thew 


tasks of the primary school teacher are prescribed and defined 


vi 
Gi 





~ for example, the syllabus, number of periods per week 4 
and so on - child-centred education is an idea to be talkeg 
about in educational reports but not seriously practised, 
"THe teacher in the Indian setting has hardly any say in 


Syllabus making. He is not trusted. He is not considered 


responsible, He has to be told what to do and often how to 


behave. He has no wherewithal to transact curriculum in 


‘any meaningful manner, That he/she continues to plod 


along and show some commitment and zeal is quite puzzling. 


o 


24, Poverty and unemployment are two important factors which 


compel people to seek and continue in teaching profession in 
spite of low remumeration, difficult working conditions 


and low social prestige of a teacher's calling. It is 


not the highly motivated and the most interested in child 


development who opt for teaching. To expect such teachers 


to be innovative and creative, which child-centred education 


requires, is asking for the moon. Teacher education programmes 


do nothing to ignite the spark that might be latent in some 


who "want" to be teachers, and the reward structures 


available in society compel the talent to seek pastures whith 
are definitely greener, 
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25, Public examinatior-, which have such a significant 

and deadning influence on student life and the functioning 

of a school, are the other major bottlenecks which negate 
any effort to change school programmes and make them more 
flexible to suit children's needs, The performance at 
examinations determines, largely, not only what kind of a 
student you are but also what kind of a person you are to 
become. Non-detemtion at the elementary stage of edusation 
stage of education will not help. The upward mobile keep 
their sights directed to a concrete and specific coal. 
Children drop out not only because they want to but more so 
because the dice is loaded against them, and in spite of the 
advocacy of non-detention, which probably is practised only 
in inefficient and ineffective publicly-maintained institutions 
children continue to be detained on the basis of their 
performance in ‘mini-public examinations' conducted as 
rehearsals for the grand performance, Ag long as the 
effectiveness of schools and of teachers is determined and 
rewarded by pass percentages and * proportion of distinctions, 
non-detention as a policy, like so many other policies, 


will remain only a pious hope, 
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26.4 Earlier, we had asked a question: what are the bases’ 
for syllabus making? The requirements of the third level 

of education seem to exert an inexorable influence on what: 
will be taught at the second level and of the latter on 
the instructional programme of the first level. At best 


it is a process of miniaturization. For instance, Indian 


history is studied all through with the outline getting fille 







with detaile at successive stages. Foreign models determine 
4 
the content and structure of syllabus. Modern Mathematics 


and modem Science were, for instance, introduced in Indian 


schools not because they were good - which they might have | 


been - but because the bandwagon of a panicky United States 


had to be followed. Now modem Mathematics, having been 


found not really necessary for super sputniks in space, 


our educationists have picked up the battle cry of "retum to 


the basics". The current proposals for educational reforms 


are again being advocated in pursuance of the American 


Report: "A Nation at Risk", 


27. The stranglehold of examinations and the parchments 


that students get have been reinforced by the oriteria used 


in society for the rewards that it offers ~ monetary as 


well as social, Certificates certify a person's economic 


and social position. Education system consequently promotes 


behaviours which are suitable for remunerative jobs and 4 


bargaining position in the marriage market. Any one who ~ 


os 
terrae 
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deviates has to bear the cross and pay an ene@rmous cost 

for his deviance. A svstem of this kind would find it 
difficult to produce people who: are creative and innovative, 
Society, by rewarding those who behave like 'Joneses', 


‘reinforces the tenéency to conform, 


28, The system with the prescribed requirements would 

not allow, for instance, a Tansen to be recruited for 
teaching music in a college, Even Shanti Niketan, which 

did not conform to the usual procedures for faculty 
recruitment and instructional programming could not escape 
the ever spreading tentacles of the University Grants 
Commission, The system, as it had evolved, relies heavily 
Sn paper qualifications rather than on talent and accomplish- 
ment. In a system of this kind the innate potential and 
inclinations get side-tracked and, unless an individual is 
ready and williag to pay the price for being extraordinarily 
deviant, he/she joins the rat race. Schools abet it. In 
these conditions why should one talk of child-centred 

_ education when all the compulsions are in the direction 


of providing a programme which is uniform and deadening. 


29. The drive for uniformity is often conditioned by 
the perception that individual and group identities are 
somehow disruptive of national unityi . and national identity. 


In spite of decades of experience, we still fondly hope 
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that a uniform curricul 1 with its core elements, will 


help in wiping out group identities and sectional , loyalties, 


In fact, the experience shows that education sharpens these 


sede th Fa RS 


identities, making individuals conscious of their distinctney 
Since complete sub-merging of identities is neither possible, 
nor feasible, education, as a process of socialisation ang 
conversation of culture, should show awareness of theme 
identities, While recognising their significance, schools 
should attempt to promote among the children an Indian iden- 
tity which is not in conflict with individual or group 
identity. In a culture which does not insist upon a single 
wat ae , it is not desirable to suppress individual 
ways of thinking and behaving. . Divergence and difference 
should be accepted as the basis of Indianness. No educational 
policy planner has the moral right to preach patriotism 

and national unity to people who, time and time again have 
demonstrated a commitment to national integrity end national 
independence, After al] it was the eommon man who fought 
and suffered for freedom, Most of the planners and their 
children were at that time too busy to carve out profitable 


careers for themselves, 
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what Can be done? 

30. Given the above context, is it rational to talk 

of childe-centred education? Is it feasible? The broad 
‘eonelusion that one arrives at is that, in a real sense 

the child-centred education is not possible of being provided 
One tends to doubt the intentions of the government to 
seriously promote and provide for child~-centred education, 
Like so many of its statements, such as those on poverty 
removal, child-=centred education would seem to be merely 

a "slogan", The National Policy on Education and the 
Programme of Aqtion do not show that thes govemment had, at 
any time, seriously considered the implications of providing 
child-centred education. It seems merely a cliche which 
teacher educators have often advocated to new entrants to 


teachers' colleges and “hich they know cannot be implemented. 


31, The best course of action, assuming that the govem- 
ment is serious, would be to design a developmental strategy 
in relation to child-centred education. It needs to be 
accepted with honesty that educational development in India 
will never have the needed resources money, material and 
manpower - to implement a programme of child-centred education 
on a nationwide scale. It cannot do so even in one fourth 

of the primary schools. Can the government, therefore, as 

a measure of good faith make a serious attempt to design and 
implement a pilot programme on a reasonably large scale, 


weasdng - ie, institutional resougges that it already has? 
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32. One covld, for instance, think of a "child-centregn | 
educational experiment in respect of selected tribal areas.’ 


It should be possible to identify mreass; 
at 
- which are culturally more or less 'homogeneous 


-- or relatively small to he manageable 

-. have yet not developed the competitive orientation 
for certain types of education and jobs 

in respect of which substantial Literature on 


néeds, aspirations and Handicaps of the people 
exist 
33. As a first step it would be worthwhile to document 


the evidence on: 


how children grow in these tribal settings 
socialisation practices that prevail 


the educational potential of tribal life 


the aspiration level of families 
suitability of tribal dialect for education 


34. On the basis of this information, a programme of 


education suited to the needs of children and communities, 


could be designed, The programme would includes: 


the formulation: of a curriculum encompassing 


the total programme of the school 


formulation of a syllabus for various activities 


preparation of print and non-print materials 
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~ selection and preparation of teachers 


-~ evaluation of processes and outcomes 
mese could be introduced in selected areas. 


35. Even if such a plan of action were formulated 

and implemented, it would be difficult to say with 
certainty that the needs of every child in the area 

have been met in terms of the strict interpretation of the 
term. Teachers, how-so-ever they may be educated and 
trained, would find it difficult to deal with a situation 
which is not precisely defined and where only the broad 
contours of the tasks to be performed have been laid down. 
Child-centred education is almost anarchic in respect to 
content and format, They have to be continuously changing. 
If at all, only the teacher would have an outline which 
provides some order, coherence and sequencing to tasks. 
He/she will have all the freedom to plan and a challenge 
to face, These might be too inconvenient to be seriously 


considered and planned for. 
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C.G.Pande* 
Educational Of tectives Revisived s 
Coandtion dain: cotonecting), affect (feeling) and 


conation (reactina) ere traditionallv recarded as the three 
aspects of human beLaviour and have been studied in 
Psycholoyy as such, Education in Ine@ia (and for that 
matter the world over), whici draws heavily from the 
knowledge of psycholocy in formulating its models and 
techniques, has so: far focussed primarily on the develcpnant 
of cognitive and conative skills in stvdents, Teachinn 

of affective or emotional skills has not received the 
attention it deserves. This vaper is intenced to hicgitiue. 
the importance of emotional education and to eudger 13 
possibility of ete eet the: general ehiicacens re 


practice Of education. 


Analyse the teaching curr-ntly immarted to students 


right Erom the nursery s7hool onwards, You will find that 


it is mainly Girected towards teschine adaptive anda 
socially Acusirabic ‘tehavionr (eonetive) and to develop , 


oe inte! lectual competencias (cognitive), Over the 


¥ Desc. 3 .Pande: is “Protasnor 4 F He SC, ear ~Enont Of “of Psychology 
Nagpur University, He is Peveholog ist of eminence, 
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years, newer: and newer models and techniques have been- 
developed by educational psychologists to make this 
training for cognitive and conative competencies more and 
more effective and of greater practical value. The 
exercise has paid dividends and there is little to be 


regretted about our performance in that respect, 


Egucationists have, however, failed to realise 
that emotional life of human being is also an aspect of 
human behaviour in which competencies matter. Probably, 
they have been under the presumption that emotional 
development takes place in the natural course as the indivi- 
dual grows in age. There is nothing that educationists or 
teachers need to and can do-in this respect, The chila- 
rearing philosophies and practices followed by parents 
are considered enough to achieve normal emotional develop- 
ment of children and there is little or no necd of systemati- 
zed education of children for this purpose, Presumption 
may also be that there always are corrective experiences in 


one"s life which may set right irregularities in 


emotional development, if they occur, A critical review 


of these presumptions and necessary modification in 


them is called for, 
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Need and importance of emotional cducation: 
aN ae ns eS se A Ey NS AG REET SSORITR FM SR er 


One often comes across cases of individuals who < 


aS 
conative Ly and comitiveldy well-cquipeed but experience 


difficulties, essentially emotiona. in nature, in tran.’ 


a‘ciry 
them into actuclity. This icmrcmeits the cases in which 
actual worFormance et invividual falls short of tha 
performance: eaxpectid on tio te.-t ov owt lmowledae of 
individual's: ca avities. Toytrig of performance due to 
be case 
test anxiety, duability to prociess/of a strong fear of 


failure, a vonsicteat selt-Aer ating nehaviour due to 

intense depression, aneer gi ovilt are all examples which 

go to convines anybody that ef fective and adaptive 
functioning does net necesnarily follow individual's 

sound coqnitive aud consvtive oquipmont., Tre causes'of 
individual's lower than ex ectect performance are essentially 
emotional, a fact which has been neglected by those voncveLped 
with individuc’'s upbringing at home ane school. When 
crores of rupee: are spouk on training in cognitive dna 
conztive skills but actual in rformence remains below: the 
expected level, the investment is tonsidcrebly wasted. 

Such a waste, if carefully calculated, ‘is collosal and 

can be saved by minimising factors responsible for failure 
in‘tusing the cognitive ana conative skills fully. Part 

of the waste which is due to poor affective or emotional 
skills, can be saved by making emotion] education’ a 


part of our school curriculun, 
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It is, therefore, inmerative thet saueaticuian 
tur their attention to healthy «motional development as ay 
equally important goal of education ant use their theorie, 
and techniques for this purpose. For schooling, essential 
is a long range concerted effort not only to teach 
curricular courses but also to help the child grow up 
in many ways and assume adult responsibilities which wil 
presumably be creative, productive and enjoyable. It 
should aim at developing a reasonably independent- 


thinking, sqlf-actualizing and minimally disturbed person, 


What_can Psychotherapy offer? ee 
Psychotherapy. during the last two decades, has 


developed both in its techniques and coverage of target 


population. Consequently, psychotherapy which was 


traditionally restricted to well-defined clinical groups ii 


now extended also ~ to normal persons who are susceptible 


to emotional disturbances leacji rs to scalf-~defeating and 


maladaptive behaviour, Philogsonhies underlying various 


therapies and their techniques are being so developed 


that they can be adapted to and incorperated in the, 


general scheme of uducatton beginning early in life. 
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Rational Emotive Education: 

Should educationists in India think seriously of 
the need for imparting emotional education, Rational 
Rmotive Theraphy (RET) developed by Albert Ellis (1962, 
1969, 1970) holds promise. In the theory of. RET, 
emotional disturbances and handicaps or neurotic and 
psychotic symptoms suffered by a person are referred. to 
as point C (emotional consequence). These emotional 
consequences are not primarily caused by various Aztivating 
Events (point A) which occur in human life. They may cause 
_ annoyance, frustrations, rejections which,-. in turn, 
contribute to his emotional cvonsequeuves ak point C like 
anxiety, anger, depression, hostility etc, The aie tacit vintens 
at Point C are really caused by various Beltefs (at point B) 
held by the individual and the self-talk based on them 
which he has with himself. The following ihieskiaeies may 


explain the A...-C mechanism of emotional disturbance. 


When a person fails at an examination or is rejected 
by others he may tell himsel& "how terrible that I failed?, 
"Iomust succeed in everything I undertake", '"T am absolutely 
a worthless person for failing or not being rejected." 

The pérson talking to himself in this way will undoubtedly 
feel anxious, depressed and worthless. The beliefs he 


holds (reflected in his self-tal) are irrational, unrealistic 
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and meaningless as they are unfounded and yet vehemently 
adhered to by him. Instead, if he tells himself "it is 
better to succced lbut it is not the end of the world if I 
have failed once," "Failure is afterall a human phenomercen", 
"One Failure does not make me totally worthless", "Pailvre 
actually tells me where 1] am wrong or falling short", 

With this kind of self-talk which is more rationel and 
realistic, his feelings will be appropriately marked hy 
disappointment, regret, miléc frustration all of which will 
contribute towards motivating himself to do better next 
time or reducin: the possibility of being rejected or 
failing in future, Th? following chart explains the 
differential consequences of rational and irrational self- 


talks in relation to an unweloome hapnening, 


{ 
T 
Insert Chart here | 
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Whether. the emo’ tonal consequences Of happen iugs 
aroun? will be mild and apprepriate leading to self 


felfilline beharjour ¢r tuaporopriate and severe leading 

to self-defeating behaviour will depend essentially (as the 
illustration shows)’ on what beliefs individual holds and 

what he tells himself in relation to the negative happenings. 


Appropriate feeling and the likely self-fulfilling behaviour 
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comes only with rational and realistic beliefs and self 
talk, whereas ‘irrational and unrealistic ‘self-talk 
invariably lead to intensely inappropriate emotions and 


self-defeating, non-adaptive behaviour. 


Who is to inculcate rational rather than irrational, 


realistic rather than unrealistic beliefs? How to develop 


in a person the habit of talkin-e to nimself£ rationally and 


realistically and at what age can the beginning be made? 


What are the techniques to he followed to achieve the goal? : 


These are some of the questions that become pertinent if 


educating children to handle their emotions appropriately 


is considered important, 


(ae i is 
On@, and probably the most effective,way/to teach 


the individual to acquire rational and realistic beliefs. 
Educationists and those concemed Girectly with the teaching 
of children have to take the task on themselves if they 


regard development of wholesome personality as the ultimate al 


of education. If the beliefs acquired and the habit of 


talking to oneself are irrational and unrealistic, the 


individual has to be taught to vigorously challenge, question 


and dispute them at point D (Dispute) » He may question 


himself "why and how is it possible that I have failed? 


Where is it written that I must succeed everytime? Is there 
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any human being whe has never failed in hie life? Vow 

do I become worthless and rotten just because I failed 

or got rejected?" Persistent anc forceful countering of 

his unfounded, irrationel belie Fs will enable a to fce 

things differently and events will be less disturbin., fer 

him thouch he continues to maintain’ his likes and dislikes 

as a human being. Intention of the philosonhy or preatice 

‘of RET is not to eliminate emotions Erom human life Vut to 
minimise emotional constriction or over-impulsivencss which 

sot only leads to self defeating behaviour hut also senteibukee 


. , un 
to/hapoiness,. 


Previous experiments 
That anoioneT eaducakion js a qoal worthwhile and can 

be pursue? in a school setting 1s conveyed by what Ellis (1971, 

1973) has done at the Livine School in New York, Knowledge 

of what is done at the Living scool will help: us plan. ovt 


_ strateqies ené wrogrammes with modifications necessary.to 


Suit our cultynral conditions. 


Alongwith regular academic curriculum, instructions are 
imparted to children in rational living and how to handle 
their emotions in a healthy manner, This is cone in the 


course of classroom lessons, during playground activity, while 


the teachers are normally interacting with the children, 
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comes only with rational and realistic heliefs and self 
talk, qheress irrational and unrealistic ‘selfetalk 
invariably lead to’ inténsely inappropriate emotions and 


self-defeating, non-adaptive behaviour. 


Who is to inculcate rational rather than irrational, 
realistic rather than unrealistic beliefs? How to develop 
in a person the habit of talkine to himself rationally and 
realistically and at what age can the beginning be made? 


What are the techniques to be followed to achieve the goal? 
These are some of the questions that become pertinent if 


educating children to handle their emotions appropriately 


is considered important, 


is 
Oné, and probably the most effective,way/to teach 


the individual to acquire rational and realistic beliefs. 
Educationists and those concemea directly with the teaching 
of children have to take the task on themselves if they 


regard development of wholesome personality as the ultimate 3 


of education. If the beliefs acquired and the habit of 


talking to oneself are irrational and unrealistic, the 


individual has to be taught to vigorously challenge, question 


and dispute them at point pD (Dispute). He may question 


himself "why and hew is it pessible that I have failed? 


Where is it written that I must succeed everytime? Is there 
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any human being who has never failed in his life? Wov 

do I become worthless and rotten just because? I failed . 

or got rejected?" Persistent and forceful countering of 
his unfounded, irrational MelieEs will suave nai to sce 
things differently and events will be lass disturbing fer 
him thouch he continues to maintain’ his likes and dislikes 
as a human being. Intention of the philosonhy or preatice 
‘of RET is not to eliminate emotions from human life “ut to 
minimise emotional constriction or over-impulsiveness which 


not only leads to self defeating behaviour but also contributes 
; un 
to/happiness, 


Previous experiments | | 
That emotional education jis a Saal worthwhile and can 
be pursuee in school setting ls conveyed by what Ellis (1971, 
1973) has done at the Livine School in New York. Knowledge 
of what is done at the living school will help: us plan out 
. strateaqies enc programmes with modifications necessary.to 


suit our cultural congitions. 


Alongwith regular academic cucriculum, instructions are 
imparted to children in rational living and how to handle 
their emotions in a healthy manner, Tris is cone in the 


course of classroom lessons, during playgrouné activity, while 


the teachers are normally interacting with the children, 
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through audiovisual aids and other media. Thus the 
programme of emotional education is incorporated into 


the entire school aqurriculum and extra curricular activities, 


Before the child is admitted, every parent is told that 
emotional education will be a regular part of classroom 
activity and that he will be exvected to attend monthly’ 
work=shops at which various aspects of childrens' émotional 
education will be discussed and parents! full cooperation 


in supporting this education will be solicited. 


From the Ist grade onwards, ‘the: child is taught to 
realise irrationality in his beliefs acquired through 
indoctrination and to dispute them and replace them with 


more realistic and rational beliefs, 


* 


Through various exercises, he is taught to talk to 


himself, in relation tc happenings in life, in a rational, 


realistic and meaningful manner, 


Periodically, students are encouraged to take up 


difficult tasks where they are most likely to fail, and are 


taught to accept failure without denigrating themselves or 


feeling depressed, This is done by ceaching them to talk 


to themselves in relation to the failure in a more rational 
and realistic manner. At times, deiiberate failure 

- ¥ 
experlences are arranged for the pupils and told how to 


-— 
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handle them. Trying to create an atmosphere of schools 
without failure, as proposed by Glasser (1969), would 

, ; leam 
be unrealistic. Insteac, chilsren retter/ that 


reality is filled with failures and hassles anc learn 


to accept it as such, 


Regular grwuup-counselling sessions are held by 
teachers for children wherein children bring up their 
eiigeionél problems or teacher brings up problems of pupils 
noticed by him/her in school-situation, The whole group, 
incluéing the teacher, is involved in working out solution, 


to the individual's problem being discussed. 


At monthly workshops, parents aré expected to bring 

"up emotional problems of their cnild at home. Many times, 
parents themselves become unduly anx/Jous about the problems 
of their children. Refore problems of the children are taken 
up in the works*op, the narents are helped the RET way 

to reduce their anviety. When this is achieved, they are 

in a better position to italy their children in handling their 


emotional problenis,. 


Specially prepared Video-films in which healthy 
handling of emotions by childrer and adults is featured 


are shown to the children as an aid to amotional education. 
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Training of teachers: 

Tf teachers are expected in their routine to educate 
their geudente emotionally, the entire process of training 
of teachers needs to be reviewed and content of courses 
modified in view of the additional objective. Unless the 
teacher assimilates the philosophy underlying a given 
eons of emotional education and is thoroughly conversant 
with the techniques, inere inclusion of emotional education 
in the general scheme would serve no purpose. SHducational 
pzanners, therefore, will have to provide for training 
of the teachers themselves, This can be done better by 
requiring every eobenee ko undergo training in techniques 
of emotional education, Since emotional education cannot | 
be introduced as an independent subject of study in the 
curriculum requiring specialized teacher to teach the 
subject. In addition, services of a trained therapist 
may be taken for organisina the extra-curricular parts 
of the emotional education programme and for dealing with 


problem cases requiring special attenttor, 
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TITLE OF PAPER: PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD AND THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOL TEACHER 


Bager’ Mehdi* 


It can harlly be overemphasirad that psychological 
factors play a very impo>tant role in learning. Unfortunately, 
the teacher, so far, has been mainly concerned with the 
content of education alone. His method of teaching too has 
largely remained unchanged. In spite of the fact that he 
has now to teach a larger variety of content and has to deal 
with an increasing range of individual differences in the 
classroom, he still prefers to use one single method of 
teaching, namely; the 'talk~and—chalk' method, and mainly 
relies on the use of textbooks. Hardly conscious of the 
fact that the child is a thinking, feeling, and willing 
organism who is constantly interacting with the environment 
in whicn he is, placed, the teacher treats him as though he 
1S a Mass of so much clay or plasticine on which certain 
impressions have to be formed. The teacher feels uneasy and 
often frustrated w..en he finds that tue impressions he wanted 
to make are not readily formed. His raw material, that he 
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is, the child is not quite amenable to a mechanical type - 
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of handling. Not only that he wants to create his own 
impressions, he ig also capable of setting at naught any 
effort on the part of the teacher to force him to behave 
in a certain way. The child's rebellious attitude and 
behaviour often puts the teacher off his feet and the 
climate bec learning is spoilt. All this happens mainly 
because of a lack of understanding on the part of the 
teacher about the psychology of the child. There are many 
factors in the intellectual, emotional, and personal-social 
life of the child which criss-cross the process of learning, 
and unless the teacher has an intelligent understanding of 
these factors; his teaching will at best be mechanical 

and of a routine nature. It will neither be interesting 


to the child nor satisfying to the teacher himself. 


In the present paper the author intends to bring 
out some of the more important factors which have a bearing 
on teaching and learning and are particularly concerned with 
the psychology of the child. At the outset it has to be 
pointed out that the desire to learn; to know and understand; 
is an innate urge which is so clearly noticeable in a 
child. Although the sources from which a child learns are 


numerous, school is considered as an important source for 


all formal learning which the society wants him to have. 
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It te generally believed that teachers who know their ‘subject 
and have also been trained to teach children by the use of 
cettain methods can do their job of helping them develon . 
their all-round personality fairly well. But experience has. 
shown that this does not happen to be case, Teaching~learning 
in schools today is at hest a mechanical and routine activity 
devoid of charm for the teacher and any worthwhile meaning 
for the child. There seems to be something lacking in the 
total process of teaching and learning, which makes our 
education a dull and drab activity. Perhaps there is no 
rapport between the teacher and the child. The teacher does 
not understand the child and the child is a little confused 
about the role of the teacher in his life. Unless the 

teacher understands the child, in other words, unless he 

knows his psychology; he cannot deal with him in a way in 
‘which he can effectively influence his behaviour. A mere 
theoretical knowledge of childs psychology and principles 

of learning may not be enough. The teacher should be able 

to relate this knowledge to the day-to-day situations 

atising in the classroom and outside. ‘hat the teacher 

heeds is an understanding of those aspects of child's 
Psychology which concern child's psycho-motors intellectual, 
Social, and emotional development. “A smattering 07 


theoretical knowledge about the laws of learning and similar 
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other tit-bits of information about child psychology learnt 


at a teacher's training institution sannot serve the purpose, 


. 


We shall discuss here some of the characteristic 
behaviours of children at the primary stage which the teacher 
needs to know so that he may plan his activities keeping 
them in view. We have divided them under three heads: 

(i) Child's Body and his Senses, (ii) Child's Emotion; and 
(iii) Child's Intellect. 





- 


(i) Child's Body and ‘his Senses: 


ewes fo 


First of all, the teasher has to understand that 
the child has an enormous fund cf physical energy which 
imbuse him with tremendous activity. He loves to take part 
in all types of activity, whethe: it is games or some 
socially useful productive work. ue is ready to learn all 
that is related to the activity in wich he is involved; 
even if it means some serious study .n his parte The 
motor-mechanism of the child urges h-m for more and more 
activity which can be fruitfully utilised not only for 
the development of his motor abilit:es and manual skills, 
but also can become the basis for the development of his 


mental abilities. Each well-planned ianual activity does 


involve some kind of mental work. T*ta- is why, it has 


been stressed again and again by alt edicationists that the 
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the process of education during childhood should centre 

around some form of Manual and productive work, Such an- 
approach has a strong basis‘in the psychology of ‘the child. 
His fund of energy and his natural desire for activity can 

be fully exploited by the teacher in motivating hin for a 
variety of tasks, which have educational value for the child 
and help him in his development as a tlearner', as a 'person', 


as a 'citizen' and as a 'worker', 


Besides gross bodily movements and physical 
activity; the child is also capable of using his senses in 
a variety of ways. The most important sense organs which 
he tries to use are his eyes and ears. It is through the 
use of his eyes and ears that he iearns about the world 
around him, and the more keenly he uses them the more 
perceptive he becomes of his environment. Right from the 
time he consciously begins to use his eyes and ears, he 
begins to make very important discriminations which ultimately 
become the basis for good observation. It may be noted 
that training in the use of senses at an early age makes 
for better learning in every sphere of life laters Senseé”™ 
which are dulled through lack of proper use, ultimately 
Tesult in poor learning. Besides these senses of seeing | 


and hearing, the child's senses of touch, smeli,. taste als6 
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need to be properly utilised for creating in him a keen 
interest in things around him. Prorer training of his 
senses help in developing his pevc jtions which underline 


all intelligent learning. 
(ii) Child's Emotions : 


The child symbolizes the hopes and aspirations of 
his parents. But very often the parents, and later the 
teachers in schools; fail to appreciate the role that 
emotions play in the life of the child, and the way the 
.“gmotional experiences of the child influence and sharp his 
behaviour. Normally, there is a relationship of love 
between the child and his parents. But much depends on 
the emotional life of the parents themselves. Where it is 
disturbed, the attitude of parents towards children is far 
from that of love. It is oftei ao wncight stubborn and 
even hatefuls They are often so harsh on their children 
and so unreasonable in rejecting their just demands that 
the child is emotionally upset. Dependent as he is on 
his parents for his physical comforts, he often meekly 
submits to the parental authority. But his emotional life 
is so disturbed that problems of maladjustment at home and 


also in school arise at a very early stages The situation 


_gets worsened as the child tries, often unconsciously and 
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sometimes consciously also, to compensate for the loss of 
face which he hz: suffered at the hands of his parents. 
This is the beginning of negative behaviour in the child 


leadi:.) to acts of inciscipline and even anti-social 


behaviour. 


The teacher has to understand that there are 
ysychological reasotssbehind those behaviours of the 
child wnaich make others cail hom ac educationally backward, 
socially undesirable, and emotivnally unstable. We must 
remember that we cannot divide the child's personality 
into compartments. Any exbverience — personal, social or 
emotional —= leaves its impact on the whole personality of 
the child and influences his intsllectual, social and 
moral behaviour. If the teacher thinks that by assiduously 
teaching his subject he is doing the job he is meant for, 
he is sadly mistaken. He should know tnat his job is not 
merely to teach a subject, but to teach the subject to a 
child. It is ultimately the child who is going to learn 
the subject, and so it is no less important for the teacher 
to. know the child than to know his subject. Knowing a 
child means, most importantly, knowing his emotions which 
colour all his behaviour. In fact, children are much 
more easily affected by emotions than are adults. Théir 


entire being is in fact governed by one emotion or another. 


‘That is why there is so much need to deal with children 
sympathetically and with understaiGinye Wiste there is 
love prevailing in home; the child jJevelops a sense of 
pecan so essential fer the healthy development of 
personality. He develops self-confidence, learns to 
respond with spontaneous Feeling of affection and love; is 
motivated to achieve more and more in life, and is always 


excitement 


pursting with and unrestrained activity. 
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(441i) Child's Intellect : 


eorohen etre de remaster eaters mirmbrente a 


ere We often under-rate children in~so-far as their 


thinking and reasoning powers are concérned. They may not 
be able to think and reason abuut abstruse problems, but 
they do think and reason all the same. They think and . 
reason in the world in which they live — tne world of 
make-believe, as it is catled. Their imagination is rich 
with fantasy and make~believe, They are spurred to action 
by their love for curiosity. The. are always trying to 
explore their environment. Curiosity comes naturally to 
them. "Let me see it, let me do it, and let me say 
something about it", are their enthusiastic expressions, 
once they are exposed to something new. Activity methods 
stimulate their intellect and build their interests. Not 
only do they take interest in solving problems which are 


posed to them, but they also can construct new problems. 
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By nature, they like to create, and they can create best in 

the language in which they can express easily. Arts 

provide them the most useful language for expression. It 

is unfertunate that children are not given enough’ opportunity 

to use the universal language of Arts which comes so 

naturally to them. Instead, they are forced to pour on 

books and spend most of their time on learning the Taseiiee 

of books which the society wants them to learn. The 

balance between the language of arts and the language of 

books is often not maintained in our school curricula. This 

has a detrimental effect on the development of child's 

intellect. Dull books, mechanical teaching and examinations 

which are imposed upon children hardly interest them. 

"No studies", they yell with u sense of relief, once the 

examinations are over. Not that the children do not want 

to Jearn - in fact, they are the most avid learners = but 

the problem is th . the way they are made to learn things 

make them sick and they begin to hate learning; they develop 

a negative attitude towards bools, teachers, school and 

all that usually ¢ es under the name of education. This 
indeed is a Sad commentary on our system of education, 

Instead of develoving their interest for learning, we 

scare them away from learning in one way or another. Let 

us think why it is so, and let us start doing something 


about it. 
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Child Development and Education : 


The process of education is, directly or indirectly, 
concerned with the development of the child. The school 
enevldee conditions and opportunities which foster among 
children desirable qualities and characteristics which 
ensure healthy development of theiz w».ersonality. This 
development can be studied and analysed both from the 
' point of view of the different roles the child has to play 
in life, such as his role as a learner, as a person, as a 
citizen, and as a worker, and from the point of view of 
the different aspects of his nersonality like motor, mental, 
social, moral, emotional, and psychological, which would 
also include his needs, motives, interests and attitudes. 
It is important for the teacher to keep in view both the 


aspects of development in order to function effectively 


as a teacher. 


Child's Roles in Life : 


NN a Nn tn em te pe hey 


As the main function of education is to prepare 
the individual for life, the school should help the child 
to develop in him those characteristics and behaviours 
which would enable him to Successfully perform the various 
roles he is to play in life. As we look at the life of 


the growing child, we find that he is to play four major 
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roles in life. These are his roles as a learner, as a 

person, as a citizen, and as a worker, Corresponding to 
these roles, we can identify the developmental objectives 
of education which the teacher should be able to achieve 


with the help of the curriculum he is using. 
(4) Development of the Child as a Learner: 


This aspect of child's devclopment refers to those 
abilities, stills and attitudes which the child must develop 
in order to become not only an #f.iicient acquirer of knowledge, 
but also its user and producer. His role as a learner 
further implies that the child will be able to become a 
life-long learner and will continue to make use of knowledge 


for the best purpose in life. 
(ii) Development of the Child as a Person : 


As parerss, we all want that education should 
Nelp the child to become a better individual. We expect 
desiralL.e changes in his personality and behaviour as a 
result of his eduration in school, and we call in question 
any education which does not change the behaviour of the 
child in desirable directions. It is a common expericnce 
of all of us that we hold education responsible for anything 


bad which the child does at home or outside. A child who 
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misbehaves with his parents, uses abusive language, tells 
lies, steals or bullies others is considered to have 
received poor education in school. “his means that we 
expect from school much more than is implied in book 
learning and passing of examinations. ‘hat immediately 
comes to our mind whea we call a child an educated! child 
is his personal behaviour and his dealing with others. It 
is indeed unfortunate that what we consider as the most 
important out-come of school education, is exactly what we 
neglect most when the child is in school. An important 
develonmental objective of education is to help the child 
to develop as a person. There are certain qualities of 
character which make a person what he is, and it is these 
qualities of character that have to be fully attended to, 
for his proper development in school. As may be easily 
observed, it does not require on the vart of the teacher 
any extra time to develop these qualities. They are inherent 
in the curriculum itself which the teacher is using. What 
he has to do is to give some special altention to lthese 


qualities at an apprupriate time, so that they could be 


developed easily in the child. 


(iii) Development of the Child as a Citizen : 


Apart from his role as a happy and effective person, 


an individual also has to play his roie as a citizen. The 
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behaviours and attitudes which are essential for an individual 
to be called a gf.od citizen are formed early in Life, 

Besides knowing his rights, the child has to learn what his 
aGbies are towards his family, towards the community in 

which he lives, towards his school, towards his country; 

and towards humanity at large. He has to learn his respon~ 
sibilities in relation to all those with whom he comes into 
contact, @€eG» his friends, his neighbours; and others who 

live in the community. We have tried to identify some of 

those qualities; behaviours and attitudes which go to make 


a child a good citizen, 


(iv) Development of the Child as a Worker : 


In order to play more effectively his role as a 
worker later in lite, the child las to develop habits, skills 
and attitudes which are particularly useful for him as a 
worker. In fact, these attitudes, habits; behaviours and 
skills start developiny right from the early stages of 
child's life, and especially uuring the primary school years, 
There is a mistaken notion which many of us hold that work 
is something different from what we call education, and 
there is a further feeling that it interfers with Learning 
end hence is a waste of child's valuable time which he 


could otherwise spend in his studies. This wrong notion 
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about work arises from the fact th»t we seldom ‘appreciate 
the fact that work has its own‘educative value. There is 
Aes a tendency on our part to forcot that a person is 
eaamneely. goin to spend a large part of his life as-a 
mores for which he needs _adecuate preperation in terms 
of Rebbe: attitudes and skills. When can these habits, 
attitudes and skills be developed most effecitively ? 
Obviously when the child is still growing and is in school, 
The teacher has to be fully conversant with them, so that 


he may be able to help the chila in a proper manner. 
ALL-ROUND DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 3s 


If we only look at child's development from the 
point of view of the roles that he has to play in life, we 
may miss some very important points with regard to his 
personality development as a whole. The teachex has to 
understand that the child is developing as a total entity. 
He is developing physically, mentally, socially, emotionally; 
morally and also psychologically at one and the same time. 
We cannot put these different asvects of development into 
Separate compartments and wor!: for them individually. Certain 
emphasis may be discernible in our effort at helping the 
child to develop, but our coal has always to be the all- 


round development of the child's personality. 
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When we talk of the all-round development of child's 
personality, what we mean is that the child should be helpcc 
to devzlop the multiphasic aspects of his Sexgonel iti. 
Education, especially at the cvimary stage, has a major role 
to play in this r yard. The school las to provide 
opportunities and experiences to the child which would help 
him in his motor, mental, social, mox nl and emotional 
develonment.e. Even the four roles of the childts life dis-— 
cussed about imply the psychological development of the 
child as a whole. A primary teacher, thus, can hardly 
afford to oveclook the psychological asnects of child's 
development if he has to do his job well. It therefore | 
seconds imperative on the vart of the teacher to understand 
the processes of growth and development. The needs, motives, 
interests, and attitudes of the child aiich form the corner~ 
stone of his behaviour and help us to understand why he behaves 
as he behaves, havo also to be fully understood by the 


teacher. 
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TITLE.£ OF PAPER : ZDUCATION OF THE DISADVANTAGED 


2 = Sat 


Neshla* 


It hee Secome fashionatie toray to be concerned with 
the educational problems of the so-c..Lled disadvantaged children. 
In very recent past, concern in this area has spread from the 
sad and lonely Lament of the class—~room teacher confronted 
with a group of children whom he could not teach, to a nation~ 
wide movement. The educational band wagon is, once again, 
on the move, Perhaps,as educators, we should be gratified 
with the widespread interest in the learning problems of a 
segment of our school population lane feclecteds But, with 
the gratificatior. somes the memory of cthe:z educational band 
wagons, gathering momentum as they rolled across the nation 
only to Slow down anc} come to a halt long before significant 
or durable changes had taken place. And only a few stalwart 
Souls, here and there, remain io keep the memory alive and 
while the band wagon, with all its fanfare, its glamour, is 


on the move, we have a sense ot urgency to do something-bring 
the activity progremme into the cleme.tary school, focus 


our attention on the pupils' life adj sstment, organise buzz 
groups and run class discussions by tie latest tenets of group 
dynamics, create special classes for the gifted, install closed 


circuit television for large group instruction or look to 
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teaching machine as the great “enacea for individualization 
of teaching. Each in its time has cantured the educational 
imagination. But, too often, what is cone in haste, -spurred 
by the pipes and drums, of the immediately available funds is 
but a shell of the intent, based on too little knowledge and 
rarely integrated iin lasting fashion into the educational 
fabric. The urgency to do something, although often strengthened 
by pressures outside th? educational Bnterprise, may also 
reflect the educators! unconscious recognition that there is 
little time, that soon another fad will become visible over the 
educational horizon and rolling before it, flags flying and 
trumpets blaring, will be a new band wagon, beckoning to all to 
come aboard, But before this another fad flares the educational 
institutes, fumes the intelligentia and Flicks society, it is 
high time that we dedicate ourselves wholeheartedly to the 


cause of the disadvantaged. 


But then the question is who are the disadvantaged?, 
It would be no exaggeration if I say, ‘most of ust, This may be 
difficult to believe, but consider for 2 minute what'disadvantage 
has come to mean, "The.slum child", ac:o~ding to Bernard Asbell' 
«eee, if a child of another world, ove .aws do not bind hin, 
our Standard middle class ambitions do ‘ot inspire him... 


teacherc in first to third grades feel she child slipping away. 


By.the fourth grade he has fallew behiné. By the eighth grade 
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he may be aS Many as three vcore back,his mind Closed, his 
pehaviour rebellious. 8y high school age he is more than 

likely a dtop out, neaded for chronic unemployment, disdaininc, 

the outside micdle class world that already disdains him, seerctiy 
contemptuous ¢7 hansel?, a waste *f a luman being. A failure". 
This is cettainly a vivid picture of tic pupils that teachers 
confront in pou, uaplessed neighbourhoud, ut are anes the 

only disadvantage? »upils 2 If so, then we «hould be able to 

call all other chilcren advantaced ond che reverse of sebartes 
comment shoul? he true of then, fox, as chileron of the cultural 
Mainstream, presumably they observe arr laws, Score well on our 
IQ. Tests and are easily reached by tapehuae. The general 
assumption is that these childr n plrocLess well in the first bthiue 
grains, move rap? lily hy the fourth, and by the eighth are working 
as fully potential,are clear in thinking, oven- minded and exemplary 
in behaviour. By high school, many are honours students, headed 
for colleges, acceyting roles in the middle class world which 
accepts them, In brief, wo are accustomed to viewing these 

pLOple as developed, successful members of society. But the 
question is, are they ? At the very least, the answer to this 
‘iestion must take into account tho disturbing incidents of 
juvenile crime among the middle and uppes elasses, the mune. ut 
teinstream-oriented drop outs from the educational process at 

the high school and college levels, the extent of bigotry and 


Cogmatism that exists among our so-called advantaged segments of 
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society and a host of athen factors. Indeed, answering this 
manatee properly requires a fresh examination of the very 
standards by which we evaluate advant-ged and disadvantaged. 
Certainly, the meaning of disadvantaged must be broadened to - 
include all these who are blocked in any way from fulfilling 
their human sotentiai: This blockine aan take place anywhere- 
in a slum, or in an affluent suberb where children may be 
neglected, over protected, ruled by iron-handed parents or 
‘guided by no rules at all. Middle class children may be 
compelled to study what does not interest them or allowed to 
forego true learning in favour of achieving marks. The schools 
have failed the middle class child as they have the child from 
low income families, The affluent child, who comes to school 
prepared to succeed in a medfocre, outdated educational process 


is also being short changed, and thus too, is disadvantaged. 
Simply because he does his home work, gets passing grades and 


eventually graduates is not necessarily a sign of advantage. 
Disadvantage, indeed, is a matter of “-aree, The poor suffer 
SO greatly because they are on the bottom sung of an educational 


ladder which, even at the very top is inaaequate. 


‘Thus, the answer to the question as 70 who are disadvantaged, 


is more Stloeay than it seems, To guote M.n. Fantini & G. 


“einstein /the disadvantaged can not be defined by race, residence, 


Jobs or behaviour alono, They are blacx,white, red & yellow; 


with or without Parents, ‘hungry or overfed3; they are the children 
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of the jobless, the migrant workers or the enployers. The 


only thing they have in common is thrt all are left out of 


yo 


process which ourports to coxrzy all human kind, regaraless of 
bacihground, towards the same vasic goals, physical comfort and 
survival and facldingy cf potency, sad feqrouth, connection mith 
others and conecrn for the cemmer cou, any one derrived of the 
means to reach any of these human couls is disadvantaged, for 

dt is the purpose of our democratic social institutions to advance 


a 
‘ 


the development o* these human qoels for all »eonle, Failure in 
human Yoals attainment, is, therefore, a “sf lection of ee 
titutional failure? and until our social institutions in general, 
and the schools in “articular are equipped to satisty these 
goals, full human development is thwarterl. Until then we are 


all disadvantaged, 


Of course, there are those whu are exlromely disadvantayed, 
and whose poverty and socially discriminated position severely, 
limits their human potential. "Ht if we must Focus on the extreme 
needs we must also realize that this is jus t a beginning, There 
are Sivmificant se. ots of population tie 1 lie both without 
and and within wwost current definiticns or the disadvan tages aryt 
which are not adecuately Cescribed uv “len, Moreover, tnere 
are a host cf causative factors, an! sethans, éven more 
important, a host of rotentially cctsretiva resources, which 
such descriptions tend to obscure. AS idleec nas warned, - 


Sweeping descriptive generalizations aro unguitable for 
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effective intervention. In fact, many experiences of even 
an advantaged child would be considered inappropriate, perhaps 
shocking, by the mainstream society, [he Disadvantaged children 
do have experiences and these experiences arise from a very rea] 
culture, though they may be of quite a different order than 
those respected and valued by the dominant society and its form 
educational structure, And it is a fact that the very notions of 
cultural and experiential deprivation have arisen from our 
conventional educational process and today, in education, it has 
become almost fashionable to look at the problem of educating 
the disadvantaged aS a problem quite apart from the education 
-of children generally. Indeed, many disadvantaged children can 
be considered culturally or experientially deprived only by 
the standards set by this dominant society. To quote Riessman{\% 
most attempts at classifying the disadvantaged have focussed on 
what is wrong or weak about this group and that not enough 
attention has been paid to its strengths, Therefore, with Meyer 
955)we could define the disadvantaged in tsrms of life chance which 
includes "“everythiny from the chance to stay alive during the first 
year after birth to the chance to view fine arts, the chance to 
remain healthy and grow tail, end if sick to get well again 
quickly, the chance to avoid becoming juvenile delinquent~and 


very critically the chance to complete an intermediary or higher 
educational grade", Thus,'disadvantaged ' applies in some way 

to most children,to most adults as well, and traditional definitim 
of the term must be enlaryed to encompass most of the school 


population, 
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Still poverty and poor 2ducation go hand in hand. ‘hile 
the affluent Gisadvantageu get the dest thet an inadequate 
educational system -an offer, the poor set the worst, Not only 
ave the disadvantaged peov and not ready for the schools, but 
tne schools, by and large, are not ready for them, When the 


r 


child enters school, he :- oves inte a Jifferent world, one 


the seme deq~ading terms he has come to 


J. 


n 


hich mirrcrs hiya 
ace2pt as his lot. Poverty is o stigma thet the school 
unvittingly takes as a sign of personal unworthiness, Rovere: 
indeed nas a subtle crushing dimension. To be poor is to be 
stigmatized by our Society. A man's worth is determined by how 
much money he has, the car he drives, the house he lives in, 

the clothes he wears etc. Lacking financial worth he also Lacks 
personel worth, lMoverover, he is all too willinc to accent 
society's value definitions and consider himself a failure. He 
feels important, he believes there is little he can do about his 
destiny, Lack of money places the economically disadvantaged 
ina very denencient position leafling to sonial withdrawal. 
Finally, this lack segrecatcs him from others, especially from 
the well off group, ho set the norms For society. Indeed, the 
depressing, oppressive appearence of the -lum neichbourhood, 


alongwith general economic hardship, eats awa at the aspirations 
and motivations of its inhabitants: Mo wonder that too often 
whenthe child enters school, neither the system nor the teachers 
Seem to care ahout or to comprehend the only wozlc he knows 


iNdead they scem to shun both him and. it as ugly, sinful and 
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worthless. Th? activities required of the child by the schoo) 
are meaningless and incomprehensible to him. The only society 
that accepts him is that 6° his equally frustrated peers ‘and 
this peer! culture offers the child tc only realistic escape 
from his increasingly negative image of himself. Finally he 
gives up school altogether~perthaps with the dim hope that he may 
find employment-and thus freedom through financial independence, 
But, he haS no marketable skills and the only jobs open to him 


are those which offer little securixy. Unable to satisfy his 
physiological and psychological needs, an individual trapped 


in this cycle, becomes frustrated and reacts by withdrawing 

or acting out. Even employets become more and more suspicious 
and untrusting of such poverty bound, socially outcast, chronically 
uneducated, chronically unemployed populations, and job 
opportunities become scarcer, dirtier, lower paid and more 
exploitative. With no job and no money, the individual is 
forced to remain in the slum where his cuildren will most likely 


follow in his footstens, 


Children from such socio-economic groups certainly do 
not benefit from our present educatioral system as there has 
been relatively little concern For the Fundamental effect that 
this system has on the individual's personal understanding of 
life-his own and that of the others among whom he must live. 
The school, to quote John Dewey, nas the function also of 


co-ordinating within the disposition of each individual the 


diverse intluences of tre variouw social environments in which 


he enters. One code prevaile in the family; another on the street 
a third in the worlshoi: ov etooe, a fourth in the ‘relic ious 


association. AS 1 person pesses from an? enviroriment to another, 
he is subjected to antagoniscvic pulis and is in dancer of being 
split inte a being having Alffevenn standards of judgement ahd 


emotici:: for Gifferent oceasSion®, This d.nqer imanoses unon the 


rh 


school a steadying and intoaroatina office. Therefore, to teach 
the disadvantated the school would nave io start by accapting 
them, It :roule have to take lower class life seriously as a 


condition and > pattern of expcerionce, not just as a contemptinie 


and humeilie ti ng set of circumstances ‘rom wnieh every decent 
hoy or girl is anxious to escape, Tt would have to accept their 
language, their dross and their volt.es ay a point ot decarture for 
disciplined exnloration to be understond not as a trick for 
luring them into the middle class as a wey of helping thea tb 
explpre the ieianing of their own lives. Indeed, the heart 0° 
teaching lies in reaching fort the ecentent suited to the child, 
understanding its sianificance ine 3 vildinag upon it so that i+ 
hecomes larger and expands the child's frome of reference. Th?’ 
f0al cannot be reached unless the toacher learns tha lanquage 

of the child, In oracvice, the rul* J: fore often that the 

child is obliced to Learn the teachtr's a vase'and that is: 


where it ends, 
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Truly speaking the success of the teachwrs does not lie 
in ending a particular process of education but rather in mending 
it, in enriching it and nourishing it. As such, the teacher who 
is successful with any group of people is the one who respects 
the children in his classes and they, in turn, respect him, As 
teachers in slum schools look at their pupils, they see many 


children who are discouraged anc defeated, even in the early 
grades, children who express their alienation from the school 


and the society it represents by aggressively acting out behaviour 
or by a kind of tuned ovt lethargy and listlessness. There are 
frequent transgressions against the ethical, moral and legal 
codes of society, Pupils seem to he making little effort to 
learn, show no desire to hetter themselves, to SeauE out of its 
limits imposed upon them by ignorance, The teacher may feel 
sorry for them, realising the limiting circumstances of their 
lives or he may be ~ngered hy their Jaziness, their lack of 
effort, believing that they could if they would, but they will 
not, or he may write them off as nopsless, too dumh to learn, 
taking up time and resources that could he belte: utilised by 


pupils with more ability and greater motivation. 


Indeed, to be really of some help, che teacher of the 
disadvantaged should resnect his pupils end not because he sees 
them throuyh the rose cnioured lenses cz the romantic, finding 
beauty and strength where others see voverty and cultural empti-~ 


ness. Qn the contrary, he should see them quite realistically as 
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different from his children and his neighbour's children, 

yet like all children coping in thoir cwo way with the trials 

and frustration of crewing vp. fact he should see them, unlike 
middJe class children, struggling to survive in the .puthiess 
yori of their bveerr, confused ‘y the contlicting demand of the 
two cultures Gn which they Live--tha one of the home ane ‘the 
sleeet and the nelennournoml, the ai he ar this eeneet anc the 
society that majntains it. Like the puthrovalogist, the teacher 
should view thy alien culture of his :umils not as o judge but 

as a Student. ve should uncerstand tha back-rounds from which 
the chalaren come, tne values placer on varicus achievements, the 
Kind of work and Life te which they aspire. We should recoanise 
and understand tne reasons of their unwillingness to strive - 
towards future goals, where such efforts »covide little reward 

in the present. He should know that many of Lhe children ear 
the scars of intellectual under-slimulation in theix early yoars. 
Familiar with the home life of the childz2n Le should know how 
Tarely they are lizlped to name the thing they sae «nd feel and 
have to Tecoynise sinilarilios and differences, to categoriss 

and classify percent ons, to learn the vorla for the object ana 


the phrase trvough which to exncess an idea or a feeling. 


The teacher of such a group should also be aware of the 
Various family strucivres fremwhich ing childeon come, The 
mMetriarchical fa mily in which no father is veesent; the home 


| . 1, * ye f + 
where there ary two parents, but both wockine, whers one or both 
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parents are able-bodied but out of work recipients of relief. 
where the father is disabled and stays home while the mother 
works; where an extended family~grand parents, aunts, uncle 

and’ other relatives live together, The teacher should know the 
physical conditiorsin which these children live, their lack of 
privacy, the poor facilities, the absence of basic amenities etc, 
He should know the kind of jobs the parents have, their aspirations 
for themselves and for their children and what role they attribute 
to the school in shaping their child's future. The teacher should 
be well awate of the ethnic group membership of his pupils and how 
such inembership shapes the child's image of himself and of his 
world. He should know something about the history, traditions, 
and Social structures of the various ethnic groups—their unique 
culture patterns, their status in society, their blocks and 
frustrations which they confront and their perception of what 
life has in. store for them. He should know that the language of 
his pupils is closely tied to the life they lead. While it may 
represcnt a complete lack or a distortion of acceptable language 
he should recognize its functional cualities for the pupils. 
Though this language is not the coin of the realm, it after 

all represents the only known end acceptable medium of exchange 


in the child's home or neighbourhood. 


These and many other anthropological and psychological 
approaches affect the style of the Successful teacher of the 


disadvantaged pupils. But while the anthropologist's task is 
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; to desctibe and compare behaviour of Vatious cultures and 
tho nsychologist's is to understand intcividual behavinuc, (Ene 
teacher's job is tc modify it, Therefore, he must use his 
owledge about his jupils and the world in whiecn they live to 
guide him as he sttemots ta anon mare and more coors for them, 
and to help them te acquire the skills anc knowledge with 
which to entes the new and open spaces which lie beyond. The 


teacher secs his task as preporing his pupils to make competent 


2 
3 


aware 


we 


cholces among potentially available alternatives. He is 
that with every passing yeac, the rapidly auton: ting economy | 
affords less and less opnortunities to the minimally educated 
and more ani more to the academically end technically trained 
and he communicates this uncarstanding to his pupils. 


Again, tuc teacher s ould meek the disacdvantayed child 
on equal ters, a8 verson to person, incividual to individual, 
but while nc should accept, he srould net condone. He should 
clearly define limits for his nasils an qroup few transcressions. 
He should set the reges, tix ' © houncevy and establish the 
toutines with a minimun of discussion. “ith these boundaries 
he should be business like and omlorly knowing that he is there 

also 
‘taco e joo. But he should,/s« vara ane ontgoine, acaoting 
his behaviour to the individuel yupil in his class, ie should 
let each pupil know that he expects more than the pupil thinks 
he can produce sbut his standards should net he so hich as to, 
become too remote to strive toward, and the attennt fraught 


with frustration, Me shoul’ reward each tiny upward step,- 
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be alert to every opportunity for honest praise, and, as much 
as possible withhold harsh criticism and censure when progress 
is slow or even entirely lacking. He should also be something 
of a showman, coming to his task with an extensive repertory 

of carefully constructed spirits and props into which .-he should 
breathe a senge of drama and high interest to capture the imagi-. 


nation of his pupils and hold their attention. 


» 


The teaching of the disadvantaged being a real challenge, 
naturally the teacher is expected to be a mature, well integrated 
nerson who respects his difficult, unmotivated and apparently 
unteachable pupils to whom he communicates his respect by setting 
high, but reachable expectations, by nis impartial and consistent 
firmless and honesty and by his warm personal regard for each 
individual. In addition, the teacher should have a wide variety 
of material and procedures, the ability to devise new ways, to 
deviate from accepted procedures anc courses of study but alwavs 
to be aware of the knowledge and skills the pupils must eventually 


acquire. 


Thus the teacher is closest to the learner, of all those 
involved in educational policy. He must interact with the pupils 
in daily reality and, therefore, he is rost likely to be familiar 
with their needs, their problems and the,r assets, The teacher 
has learned, perhaps through trial and esror, what will and what 
will notiwork in the class room, and wha: are the obstacles in the 


home or in the school life in the path of learning. Certainly, 
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successful teaching in the disawantaged school lies in using 


these strong human !: eds as spring boerd of learning. The ays 
that unlock the doors are understanding of the child and his 

world, acceptance cf him and Sis «+titudes anc offering help 

and approaches gearc ’ to his abilities nd snecial needs, Yo 

those who face the .wesome task of educating thoit charges to 
overcome their impoverished hackaround, the task sometimes anpears 
overwhelming as one teacher put it that to teach the disadvantaged, 


one needs the wisdom of Solomon, the patience of Joh, and the 


strength and endurance of Samson. 


Nothing denying, that the crisis of the disadvantaged 
has provided educators with a unieue and epoch making onportuni ty 
for effectivo, new and penetrating reform. Whot vill they dé 
with this opportunity ? jill they use it te perpetuate the | 
invieldy, ineffective and deteriorating status quo ? Will they 
adopt a policy of wait and se«, reacting only after the fact 
to Societal demands ? Or will they seize this opportunity to 
assume the roles of initiators, revising education to become the 
instrument of social ceconstruction ancl renevial, of individual 
and Social health ane of tanacn wrarress ? Gertainly this is a 
thallenge of the disadvantaged to education, And this challenge 
tan be met with Successfully by bringing about hasic changes in 
the @duca tional procedures, princioles and practices which can 
tome only through an alteration in the behavioural coles played” 


'y those integral to the bureaucratic machinery. Such an 
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alteration will not be forthcoming with Shee® money or autho- 
ritative mandates. Rather, they must evolve slowly subtly- 

and naturally yet without any undue c.lay. To accomplish ‘this 
requires that the human resources--both within and without the 
formal educational system=be fully and »ronerly utilised. The 
most immediately available human resources are the school teachers 
themselves, but, in addition, there are those perhaps not . 
presently connected with the school system but who can be brought 
in to take active part in the formal educational process, for 
example, students and Professors of Education, volunteer teachers 
drawn from the community, teacher aides drawn from the older 
pupil population, professional social workers, psychologists 

and so forth. Even the NPE stresses that it is people's 
involvement in the educational reconstruction which will make 
the real difference, Thus armed with money, backing from a 
Power Source and with strategic help from such people, the 
Educational reformer can go a long way iin improving, enrichin, 
brightening and beautifying the otherwise dull, dismal, and 


dreary world of the disadvantaged, 


Asbell, B. The new iinproved American, New York; Acgrow Hill, 
1965. PP82~-83, 


Dewey, Tahn DemocLacy and Education, New York: Macrliian, 


1962, PZe 
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Fantini, M.D}. Weinstein, G, The Disadvantaged—Challenge to 


Education, New York: Harper&Row 
1968 P.5 ; 


Mayer, K, Class & Society, New York : Random House,1955 P,23 


Miller, S.i. The American Lower Class 3; A Typolooical Approach 
wOlal Nescarci 3! 2: ¥ 1964 p.2 


National Policy on E..ucation, Govt, of india, Ministry of 
Ihiman Resoures Developmoant, Department of - 
Feucation, New Delhi,1986. 


‘Riessman, F.a. The cu 


Jturally Deprived halc., New York 3 
Harper & Row 1962 P.a, 
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TITLE, OF PAPER: eee EDUCAT ION-~ADMINISTRATIVE 
ee > SUE 


R.P.Srivastava* 


The present system of sencol education in India suffers 
from many weaknesses. A very sericue weakness is its uniformity 
ynitormity of methods, ot contentref teeching schecules, of 
disciplinary practices, of evaluation and even of treatment of 
student of student-problems. The uniformity results in, as 
James B.Conart reinarked, “a sense of distasteful weariness" 
among both teachers and learners. This uniformity also results 
in mutilation-mutilation of spontansity of joy in learning, of 
pleasure in creating, of sense of self for both teachers and 
learners Though a large majority of learners are unawice of 
sucn mutilation. Thus education in our couniry is generally not 
a pleasurable experience, gither ror tcachers or for learnefs,. 
We need to think of ways and means to make it so and to add 
meaningfulness to the teaching-learning process. I shall not 
discuss it here, but would like to say something with regard 


to making education an experience of joy for children. 


cern - 
Wem remus ek be se APO MM eke a TE dT ad BSE ae eRe BS Ace 


* Shri R.P.Srivastava is Principal, Navodaya Vidyalaya, 


Chhainsa, Faridabad 
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It is éfdoubtedty accepted that children's needs are 
many and varied, The fulfilment of such needs gives satis- 
faction & vice versa. Hence in very simple terms to make 
education an expetience of joy besides other things we need 
to make it caaeontseds: The govt, of India has also stressed 
the needfor making education child-centred in order to improve 


the standard of school education. 


The term child-centred, as defined in Woleman's 
Dictionary of Behavioural Sciences refers to " A school or 
institution in which the primary goal is the fulfilment of the 


childs present needs, rather than preparation for adulthood, 


A more comprehensive definition has been given in 
Blond's Encyclopaedia of Education which says that "The term 
child-centred education represents the practice of building 
education round the needs and interests of the child himself, 


based on a study of his natural develcpment", 


The Principle, popularly known as the Copercican 


Principle in education was acvocated b* Rousseau as a one to 


one tutorial system. Over the years otner educationists have 


also defined child-centredness e.g. Nantessori, Froebel, 


Mahatma Gandhi etc, 
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In the present days the himanistic psychologist Carl 
Rogers has advocaud the orincinle of person=centredness, 
He believes that the person, any person contains within himself 
or herself, tne notential for ber thy and creative growth. 
The fsilure to realize these potentiatities is due to the 
sonstrieting eng distorting ins luences of par rental training, 
erica oe and other social pressures, these harmful effects 
ger, ‘be overcome if the individual is “willine to accept the 
responsibility for his or her own life. If this PoeHonwabiiity 
is accepted, Rogers believes, we shali see the emergence of 
a new person, "Highly aware, self—directine, an explorer af 
inner space, scornful of the conformity of institutions _and 


.the dogma of authority. 


The Principle of child=-centcod education advocates that 
learners are variable in their physical, cognitive and 
affective cttributes and therefore educational methods and 
techniques should be geared to the interests, needs and a 
individual competencies of the learners. It views each 
learner as a seperate entity and aims at developing his/her 
various abilities. It waewe each learner a5 an important 
contributor to the body social and therefore stresses the 
need for developing social skills. It looks upon each learner 


as a potent creative force and hence advocates the need for 
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developing his/her creative energies to the full. Finally 
it views each learner as an importan. agent of social change 
and therefore aims at developirg in rim /her attitudes and 


values leading to positive change. 


This is not to say that education today ig totally 
not child-centred. However, there is need to focus our attention 
on the issue and direct our energies towards the development 
of learners. This is a joint responsibility of esachees and 
administrators. But the administrators, Specially the principal, 
will Heue to play a more important role, because it is they 
who lay down policies and prepare the background in which the 
system of education functions. Therefore the Principal should 
take the lead in this directions Of course, it must be 
acknowledged that child-centredness is not a magic wand that 
will change the educational scenario overnight. The system‘ 
is there; it has come to Stay. Certain circumstances will 


impede any change in this direction. These are given below:- 


(1) The Sheer obstacle of members:— 


It is very difficult ts expect perfect rapport between 
teachers and learners where the number of learners is unwieldy. 


But this number Cannot be slashed down. 


(2) 


An important area of frustration is the structure of 
the curriculumjwhich is too often limited and inflexible to 


provide for the varied needs and abilities of the learners. 
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(3) Often teachers are caught between an administration 
which demands "results" irrespective of methods and his own 


concern about the means to be employed. 


(4). An additional frustration arises when teachers recognize 
their own limitations = the schism between "Whot they know 

and what they do” seems to be beyond closure. Above this may 

be the pressure from fellow teachers to confozm to establisned 


s ‘ 
practices. 


(5) Children i.e. learners are not perceived whilosophically 
by schools, They are not viewed as self-directed individuals. 


They are rather considered objects to be moulded and prepared, 


(6) The managerial and administrative policies of schools, 
also do not give importance to each separate learner, the 


policies are general and directed to the larger group. 


(7) The various curricular and co-curricular activities in 
schools are generally inaintained by the teachers, not always 


in inconsonance with the anterest of children. 


© 


These constraints logically indicate that in the 
present circumstances child-centred education cannot be 
conceived * in its present form as a one to one tutortal 


system (as visualized by Rousseau) . It can not be organised 
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only around a series of individualized instructional programmes, 
It neither visualizes cutting down.trz number of learners a 
increasing the number of teachers. Child-centred education 
is a practice born of a certain philosophical bias. It is 
a definite shift in percepition=perception of the learner, the 
content, the method etc, It is a philosophy revolving around 
the individual child, in a wider nanepeetine: It is an action 
related to the individual child, and it is Planned, With a 
view to the child's uplitt y Mis change in perception, 
planning & practice is in the hands of the administrators 
chiefly the Principal. It is he who should encourage as the 
champion of children. It is suggested that the following 


changes be made in administrative perception and organization 


of education :- 


(1) Developing a proper conceptual framework regarding the 
cn 


a 





Aries (1962) points out that only a few centuries 
ago children were regarded as miniature adultse Boulding 


(1979) states that for long the current social context created 


children with needs and rights, Howover in the modern 


times various international conferences and declarations have 


asserted that the child is no longer a pawn of the social 


context. He should be perceived as‘one contributing to a 


influencing relationships with Patents and other adults. 
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schocl adminis tration should, view each child as the constructor 
of its own cae and an active ‘contributor to its awn: 
“Tearning. Bach child should be viewed as an integral part of 
‘the cosmic ecological system, a psycho-physical force shoring 
its. existence. in the universe. '' The emphasis: should ‘shift. 

from 'a belief in the child's social ineptness towards a: 
recognition of the child's social skills. This is. administrative 
“significant Because the way children are conceptualized makes 
«3 difference in the rights that are extended to them and the 
responsibilities they are allowed to assume. It is therefore 
suggested that children in schools be coopted to ork on a .- 


few.projects like the one's suggested below:-= 


mow 


(a) Peer tutoring . 

(b) Active decision making in school bodies . _ 

(c} Supporting younger and weaker children at‘study time, 

(d) Running a kitchen gazsden to support the school mess 
nrogramme. ne 

(e) Helping in the library to facilitate circulation - 


etc. 9 


Since the needs, interests and competencies of 
children-are to be, respected with a view to their future 
development ;it is suggested that institutional objectives be 


geared away from generalisation lixe development of personality 


ete, and more pin pointed reievaiv. institutional objectives 


be laid down, @.g.: 


(a) Developing a scientific attitude. 
(b) Developing moral awareness. 
(c)  Devweloding political acuity. 


(d) Developing creativity. 


(3) Defining Instructional Objectives :~ 
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The objectives of teaching and learning may also be 
pin pointed e.g. objective of recognition, recall, inference, 


creating etc. These must depend on the nature of the student 


population. 


(4) Restructuring the Content :- 


ae ee eat 


As Jencks, C. aia R.t-. ny 3.41972) have rightly 
remarked, instead »f an educational cafetaria, there must be 
a curricnlum, which means that the courses and programmes that 
are offered must grow out of and reflect carefully considered 
conceptions of education. It is, therefore, suggested that 
the following curricular changes be made in view of the needs 


of the learnars as well as the institutional and instructional 
objectives. 


(a) 


a 
Tn 


The content of courses should be revised in-view 


of the Latest developments in the field. = 


(c) 
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The content should be adapted to the levels of 


students maturity. 


The content should be nacd+oriented i.e. the 
courses should be relavant to the regional needs 
of the learners like job possibilities, self- 
employment opportunities etc. eeg.s in an area 
where the leather Industry flourishes, learners 
may be taught the skills of the trade through 


various courseSe 


But this economi¢t need is not all. The Principals 


should cater to these needs of children which lead to self-— 


directed growth. They must appreciate that learners need to 


know today and for the future, the following:- 


(i) 


(43) 


(ii) 


(iv) 
(v) 


Their dependence and intercependence with all the 


people of the world 


The allocation of the world's resources 
The uneven distribution of wealth and its relation 


with war and Deace 


The meaning of human and civil rights 
The importance of achieving and maintaining a 


livable environment 


a9 
oS 
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‘ (vi) The ability to cevelon sitive relations with 


people irrespective of eligion & caste ete 
(vii) The ability to maintain good physical health. 


The school courses need not be altered totally 
but the above information may be given through projects, films, 
discussions, lectures,exhibitions etc. The Principal should 
interact Sontinously with teachers, parents and even learners 
$0 as to outline the framework for such learning experience, 
short general awareness courses in population education, 
environmental education, and futurological issues may also be 
introduced mainly through the process of practical value 
clarifications by learners. The major thrust of such courses 
will not be on scores in tests but on behavioural changes 
among learners. e.g. a course in fiturology would be 
considered successful if the learners uscd electricity 
sparingly in view of its exnectud acute shortage in the fulure. 
Because at least in a limited sense humaa beings create the 
puture by decisions they reach and the policies they pursue, 
the idea of alternative futures and how to choose among them 


to serve the wortil qoad, shanuld ha ar mmpouont o£ general 


education. 


The Princioal should moi: sta teachers to resort less 
to the chalk and talk method and tc teach sone portions of 
the content through different metholis Like programmed learning, 
experimental method, project meothed. eroup discussion etc. 
This will give the teacher ample tit.a ta solve the ditfFiculties 


of individual learners. 
(6). Organising child~centred accountability, programmes: — 


To ensure that the practice of child-centred education 
is yielding its dividents, the Principal should apply the 
modern managerial techniques while organizing various account« 
ability programmes. Such programmes should be data based, 
objective and realistic. No attempt should be made to gloss 


over results. A few accountability programmes are suggested 


below; ~ 


(a) Flexible ability-qrouping in academic subjects. 
(b) Statistical and graphical records of academic,and 
other performance of individual students and the 


groun at large. 


(c) Placement Evaluation ieee a record of the mental 
readness, academic performance of learners at the 


time of admission to a clasSe 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


(3) 


(k) 
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Summative evaluation i.e. and of year evaluation 


of academic and other achievements. 


"A record of significant innovations by .learners. 


Special attention to study habits. 

Staff meetings be used as opportunities for self 
introspection, for further improvement. Failure 
of learners caused thereof and remedies etc. may 
be discussed in staff meeting without fear of 


punitive measures. 


There should be a regular pregranmme of diagnostic 
testing, followed by remedial instructions, and 


records be maintained thereof. 


The Principal and teachers should be vigilant and 


evaluate how far the institutional and instructional 


objectives are achieved. 


The curricular and co-curricular activities should 


also be evaluated for cuality. 


Learners should be given freedom to discuss through 
regular group meetings their difficulties in academics, 
or otherwise periodic meetings with’ ‘parents should - 

be organized wherein a scientific data-based account 


of the school progress may be given. Criticisms and 


suggestions should be taken seriously. 
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(7) | The Principal will need data upon which to base discussions 
and directions. Mech of the data is currently available. Some 
will have to be generated by research studies. A few titles 


for research are suggested balow:~ 


_ (a) Teachers and class size 

(bp) Does parent involvement take a difference in 
performance 

(c) ‘Peer tutoring and academic achievement 

(d) Reaction of teachers and learners to instructional 
objectives 

(e) Staff development strategies 

(f) Class dynamics 


(g) Study habits 


Along with teachers, learners may also be involved in 
research e.gqe in a research of class room interaction, learners 
may be consulted abuut their perception of what goes on in the 


class’ Doom. 


(8) Guiden-2 Services:- 


Guidance services should be organized to cater to ‘the 
educational, vocational; personal needs of learners. Where 
such programmes cannot be organized due to financial constraints, 
the teachers may be motivated to take up afew such responsibilities 
Je one or two teachers may be urged to take up a course in 


WQidance’ conducted by the N.C.E.R»T- 


ae 
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(9). Teacher Preparation := 





To produce greater quality fro’ the educational process, 
the Principal must be committed to staff development programmes 
that improve the quality of teaching and learning. He should 
motivate them to attend seminars, workshops, and conferences, 
especially in methodology, evaluation, statistical compilation, 
research methods, dance, dratla, perntiig etc. They may 
especially be motivated to be creative and innovative. Teachers 
must have freedom and time to select, develop instructional 
material, and explore all pussible methods of encouraging the 
individual. The teachers role, though com%aratively non 


interfering, will not be passive and totally persuasive. 


(10) Well organized co-curricular activities:- 


eid) 


Besides the traditional cultural activities a few classes 
can be set up in school in order to give free play to the | 
learners’ thoughts and views. Clubs like population education 
Club, enviroument educalion club, Photoyraphy club, Alchemy 
club etc may be set up. These should be run independently 


hy children, but a careful record should be maintained, 
These are a few suggestions regarding administrative 


issues in connection with child~contredness in education. 


In order to achieve the geal of providing child~centred 


educalion, the Principal should emerge as the champion of 


~ 
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children-alive and sensitive to their ne-ds, sympathetic to 
their problems and respectful towards them as individuals. 

He should be able to provide an open and free environment in 
which mature personalities muiy covelop, However, he should 
have no illusions. The experiment is not innovation. There 
will be no sudden metamorphosis in the educational system. 

Many learners will remain uncreative and non-performing inspite 
of the best efforts; many teachers will remain unmotivated and 
indifferent; many plans will fail and many obstacles will 

leave him discouraged. But many more children will grow and 
reap the benefits. It is a challenge of causing things to 
happen, It is leadership. The challenge will have to be taken 


up with determination & optimism. 
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TITLE OF PAPER: CHILD CEMTRED EDUCATION- IN THE CONTEXT 
OF UNIVERSIAL, SATION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


A 


A.B.L.Srivas tava* 


14. Introduction 


ee Soka ae 


There can hardly be any two opinions about making 
education child centred particularly at the primary stage. 
The National Policy on Education ~ 1986 has rightly 
emphasised the child centred approach by stating that "a 
warm; welcoming and encouraging approach; in which all 
sehoeshed share a solicitude for the needs of the child; is 
the best motivation for the child to attend school and 
learn". The child centred approach implies that the children 
should be given individual attention in the class; they 
should be allowed to progr:.ss according to their own pace; 
and should be helped by the teachers not only in cognitive 
learning through remedial instruction where necessary, but 
also in the all round development of their personality. 
Obviously to adopt this approach, it is important that 
the teachers have the necessary training and skills to 


Inmet esate ike: 
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previde individualised instruction to the students in the 
form of activity based learning; remedial or enriched 
teaching depending on their needs, and at the same time, 
the schools provide the requisite facilities and environmen; 


for implementing these instructional strategies. 


In the ultimate analysis, the various elements which 
constitute the educational system such as schools; school 
budldings; textbooks, curricula, libraries, teachers, 
educational administrators, procedures of evaluation; 
promotion policies; have all just one purpose, that of faci- 
litating the optimal growth and development of the students, 
As such education can only be child centred and not school 
centred or teacher centred. Thus all the inputs and efforts 
must be geared to achieving objective of providing primary 
education to the young chi'dren as effectively and efficiently 
as possible. The fact that our educational system has so 
fax failed in providing child centred education is evident 
' from the high drop out rates between grades I to V at the 
primary stage of education. The new education policy 
recognised this problem of children dropping out of 
Schools. It has committed itself to "adoption of meticul- 


uously formulated strategy based on micro~planning to ensure 


children's retention of schools", It aims at ensuring 


that “all the children who attain the’ age of about 11 by 
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»4990 will have had S years -f schooling or see woul psieRe 

: ‘through the non-formal stream and by 1995 all children will 
be provided free and compulsory education up to 14 years of 
‘age". The Programme of Action based on NPE also focussed on 
retention and not just enrolment, when it fixed the target 
of 5 ‘years of schooling to all the children. The child 
centred education has to play a significant role in 
increasing the retention rate in schools. What we need to 

; examine is how well equipped our education system is for 
saspticn of the child centred approach to education in the 
“giet majority of primary schools of the country. In this 
paper, it is proposed to consider the facilities that exist 
in the primary schools and the strategies that can be 
developed for providing child. centred education in the: 


different types of schools. 


2. Existing Fagitities in Primary Schools 


The data on facilities available in schools and on 
teachers and students have been collected in the different All 
India Educational Surveys conducted by NCERT. The latest 
is the Fifth All India Educational Survey which would provide 
the data for the year 1986, but at the time of writing this 
Paper the results of the Survey were not available except 
for a few States, The Fourth All India Educational Survey 


: 978) however provides information on enrolment, teachers; 
7 “Beda -- 
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school buiidings and other facilities in schools which give 
an idea of how well equipped the schools are. Table 1 gives 
some important indicators in respect of physical facilities 
‘and the equipment in the primary schools. Comparison of the * 
Fourth Survey data with that of the Fifth Survey for some 

of the States shows that there has been much improvement in 


the situation over the period 1978 to 1986, 


In 1978 there was 4,74; 636 primary schools in the 
country out of which 91% were in rural areas. Out of the total 
schools 7.7% had no classrooms, 38.8% had only one classroom 
and 24.0% had two classrooms. Again, 53.5% schools had no 
Play-ground facility, 34.1% schools had no mats or furniture 
for the students and 39.7% schools had no blackboards. Only 
40.5% schools had drinking water Pactitey ond 14.8% schoolshad 
urinal/lavatories for the students. The schools which had 
some games/sports materials accounted for only 15.4% of the 
total schools, Coming to the various incentive schemes to 
attract children to schools, we find that 41.5% schools 
Provided mid-day meals to children and 37.6% schools had 
Provision for free textbooks for them. The other incentives 
of free uniforms and attendance scholarship for girls were 
available in only 12 to 13% of the primary schools. In 
respect of teachers also the position was not very good. . 

The overall pupil-teacher ratio was 41:1. In’ some 


States (e.g. Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Karnataka and Rajasthan) 
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. TABLE 1 FACILITIES IN -2IMARY SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO FOURTH 
. 1978) 


i ALL INDIA EDUCATIONAL SURVEY (: 


























srtireanicrentss tee A RRTERET e ae ee AN) eben: Sahar ce Str aa pte PASS OE iC NECA AED 
Description No.of schools % of school 
peperlepeter ne em Ae A 2 SER a = Bl: RE OES SE Seis eT ke Pr eee 
: Total primary schools 474636 
Schools in rural areas Ce. - 431602 90.9 
Schools without classrooms 36439 ial 
Schools with 1 classroom : 184182 38,8 
Schools with 2 classrooms 113699 24,0 
Schools 'with 25 enrolment 41092 8eo7 
Schools with 26 to 50 enrolment 112586 i 23.7 
Schools with 51 to 100 enrolment 161944 ‘ 3441 
eA AAT A ER Se. NYE Te a ee ER er ET tPA rate ROL: ee Ni ee eo Cee areecemd me uM 8 crams 1 ane es ease 
Schools without playground facility 253713 eo Ow 
Schools without mats & furniture 
for students 162008 34.1 
Schools without blackboard ‘ 188541 , 39.7 
Schools without games/sports materials 401437 . - 84.6 
Schools without drinking water 
facility 282400 59.5 
Schools without urinals/lavatozies ' 404339 85,2 
Schools providing mid-day meals 196780 . oe Ar =, SA aes 
Schools providing free uniforms 58960 1264 , 
Schools providing free text books 178293 . . 3706 


Schools providing attendance 62438 . 13-2 
scholarship to girls : 


Re AEA ete ae D AMSA RY mE Rm ace FERRERO Le Rreh A  eeminime a 8 nd 8 pee 





Teachers at primary stage 1599182 

Trained teachers 1379688 8643 
‘Middle pass' or below ‘middle pass' 419683 26.2 
teachers a 
Matriculate teachers & 4 814136 , 50.9 
Total primary schools or sections ‘ 570010 op 

Single teacher primary schools ; 481966 31.9 


or sections : 
Reigate ane 4 ' 4 % ae 
‘tran tema et skeen ence aeremeien gum tRNA AEE ROL A ENN RR OYUN mA ae cole ny A paces mes 
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it was 50 or more. The r.cent statistics show that the pupild 
teacher ratio has increased instead of decreasing in a number 
of States. Of the total schools 32% were single teacher 
schools in 1978. Of course, the number of small schools is 


fairly large specially in rural areas and most of the single 


teacher schools had low enrolment. According to the Fourth 


Survey; 8.7% primary schools had 25 or less students; 23.7% 
schools had 26 to 50 students and 34.1% schools had 51 to 
100 students. However, among the 16 lakhs teachers teaching 
at the primary stage in 1976 only 13.7% were untrained, But 
in terms of academic qualifications the picture was not so 
rosy. About 26% teachers had ‘middle pass' or lower quali- 


fications and 51% teachers had education up tothe secondary 


stages Obviously the i11 equipped primary schools take 


their roll. <A large pere:ntage of children fail in each 


class and repeat the grade and equally large percentage of 
students drop out of the s.4oo] before completing the full 


5-year cycle of primary elucation. These children often 


lapse into illiteracy when they grow up thus swelling the 


number of illiterates in the country. Although we do not 


have good data on wastage in education; it is estimated 

that only oe eeadzen starting in class I reach class V- 
study 

From a sample/conducted recently in NCERT the estimated 


repeater rates were found to be between 15 and 20 percent 


in classes I to V and the drop-out rates between 40% 

and 76% from classes I to V; in the States of Bihar; 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh; Andhra Pradesh, and 
Orissa. (see Table 2) This high wastage rate erodes the 
gains from huge sums of money spent on primary saucattons 
Only 25 to 30 per cent of the money can be considered 

-as fruitfully utilised in view of the low output from 


the system. 
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3. Proposed Improvement in the Infra-structure 








The Operation Blackboard Programme recently | 
launched by .the Government of India attempts to improve the 
infra~structure in schools, Under this programme it is proposed 
to provide’ at least two reasonably large rooms along with 
‘separate toilet facilities for boys and girls and at least 
‘two teachers in all the primary schools. It is alsQ proposed 
‘to provide certain essential teaching and learning materials 
such as blackboards, maps, charts; a small library; toys and 
games and some equipment for work experience in all the 
schools. With implementation of the Operation Blackboard, 
the infra~structure for primary education is likely to 
improve considerably in the next few years, ~The Government 
is also going to establish Institutes of Education and Training 
in every district in order to uparade the quality of teachers 
through preservice and ineservice training programmes. No 
doubt with all these inputs’ the’ primary choos will provide 
much more favourable environment for making education child 
centred, Never-theless the fact remains that the physical 
facilities; equipment and quality of teachers are by and 
large poor in the majority of the primary schools’ and the 
situations will not change overnight, It will, ‘therefore; 


be reasonable and realistic to develop different types of 
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strategies for adoption of child centred approach to 
education for the different types of schools. The yawning 
gap which at present exists between the reality of poor 
“quality teaching learning that takes place in the majority 
of the primary schools today and the ideal teaching learning 
process which would ensure optimal growth and development 


of the child; can be bridged only slowly with proper planning, 


4. Desired Characteristics of Child Centred Education at 
the Primary Stage 


The child centred education at the primary stage 








. requires that teachers know and understand the needs and 
growth potential of each child and adapt their classroom 
instruction to his/her needs. They should be able to monitor 
the develepment of child in both scholastic and non-scholastic 
areas through observation; tests and other tools of measurement 
They should know about the difficulties in learning -of the 
individual children through diagnostic testing and provide 
remedial teaching as and when required. For the gifted 
Students; who learn faster than others and show better verbal 
or numerical ability, the teacher should be able .to provide 
enriched instructional programme for the development of 

their abilities. In short; the teachers should be able to 
give attention to the individual student's needs and problems 


and help him in learning at his own ipace. Similarly the 
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teacher should be able to identify the strengths and weaknesses 
of the child in other areas, such as sports and games, music, 
art, other extra-curricular activities and encourage them 

“to develop their talent and skills in the areas in which 
they show promise. The teacher should know about interests; 
attitudes, physical fitness, personality traits, social 
behaviour etc. of each child in order to be able to help 

him in overcoming his weaknesses and reinforcing id's 

positive characteristics. The teacher should also know 
about the home background of the child, for often the 

factors that inhibit his growth or learning are associated 
with the home environment. In brief teacher should have 
full information for each child on the numerous variables 
related to his growth and performance in school; both in 
scholastic and non-scholastic areas, his health; personality 
interests, attitudes, etc. as well as the home environment, 
and should be able to use this information effectively for 
his optimum development. Educationists, psychologists and 
other social scientists through research and studies have 
made valuable contribution to the understanding of the 
child's personality and his needs and potential for 

growth; they have provided valuable tools of measurement 

for various purposes and have also evolved strategies 

and methods for remedial teaching and catering to the 


needs of the gifted. 


“oe we 
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There are techniques of evaluation which teachers are 
supposed to use for more effective teaching. The National 
Policy on Education has emphasised the need for continuous 
comprehensive evaluation of students for improvement 6f the 
teaching learning process. It is all a part of the strategy 


of making education child centred. 


At present the schools and teachers lack much of 
what is required for proper implementation of child centred 
educational programmes. The Programme of Action based on 
NPE has also recognised this shortcoming; when it stated 
"By making elementary education child-centred, we would be 
introducing a long awaited reform in the system. The 
most important aspect of this reform will be to make 


education joyful, inventive and satisfying learning activity, 


rather than a system of rte, cheerless; authoritarian 


instruction", 


Of course, the teachers must be equipped with the 
knowledge and skills required for using the various tools 
and techniques needed for bringing about this reform in 
education. And the schools should also be provided the 


facilities, equipment and materials that the teachers would 
need to use, 


eel 


5. Quantitative Dimensions of the Problem 


Before talking of the strategies to be adopted for 
making education at the primary stage child centred, let us 
“ look at some Tecent statistics to get an idea of the magnitude 
of the problem. Considering the requirements of good child 
centred education, and the number of students to be dealt 
with) the problem certainly assumes mind beggling dimensions. 
In 1986-87, there were 900 lakh students enrolled at the 
primary stage of education. Of these 654 lakh students 
were enrolled in 5.37 lakh primary schools and the rest in 
the primary classes of Upper Primary or Secondary/Higher 
Secondary schools. The pupil-—teacher ratio in the primary ~ 
schools was 42:1 in 1986-87, In Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh this ratio was much higher 
(48;49,;45 and 56 respectively). When the pupil~teacher 
ratio is so high, there must be good many schools in which 
the pupils per teacher would be well over 50. One can easily 
imagine how crowded the classroom would oh difficult it 
would be to teach with just one teacher responsible for 
over 50 Students in a class. On the other hand; there 
must be quite a few small schools: mostly in rural areas; 
where the pupil~teacher ratio would be quite low. These 
Schools exe likely to be very poorly equipped without 


adequate classrooms and other facilities. We have; 
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therefore; to think of not one strategy but a number of 
strategies which will be appropriate for the schools belonging j 
to different categories in terms of pupil-teacher ratio 

and other facilities. Also priority will have to be fixed 

in terms of what can be achieved with any given infra-~ 
structure and not what is the ideal that should be achieved 


with, -the kest of: the facilities. 


6. Priorities and Strategies for Child-Centred Education 


EE | 











The highest priority; of course, has to be given to 
adoption of those measures which help in achieving universalisati 
or primary education which means that the children should 
get at least 5 years of primary education before leaving the 
school, Obviously the child-centred education should have 
this as its main objective. The next in the order of priority 
may be the objectives of developing individual talents, 
helping the brilliant children to show still better perf ormance 


and ensuring that all round development of their personalities 


takes place, 


It is important for the educational planners and 
administrators to take noteof the diversities that exist 
in the quality of schools; qualification of teachers, pupil- 
teacher ratio and availability of equipment such as psycho- 


logical and educational tests; instructional materials; 
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" equipment and materials for various games, sports, music, art, 
,etce, Which are crucial for effective child centred education. 
To start with, they should classify the schools into different 
categories on the basis of the availability of these facilities. 
Next, for each category of schools a suitable strategy will 

have to be developed after fixing “thé goal in respect of child 


centred education which can be achieved easily. 


It is assumed that the different types of schools have 
different potential for adoption of child centred approach to 
education. Schools with minimum of facilities and low pupil- 
teacher ratio would be abundant in remote; hilly or desert 
regions as well as in some rural areas. In these schools a 
well-trained, innovative teacher can do a lot to provide 
individualised instruction and improve the students! performance 
even without much equipment. Because of the low pupil-teacher 
Tatio he would know the students well individually and not 
require sophisticated tests to assess their abilities; 
interests; etc. In large schools with high pupil~teacher ratio 
the teachers will have to depend more on psychological and 
educational tests to assess the students' performance or 
potential. In well-equipped schools teachers can easily look 
after the children's overall development and not just confine 


themselves to their scholastic performance. It is thus 
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necessary to define the objective and scope of child centred 
education which are feasible for the schools of different 
categories ranging from the worst equipped to the best 
equipped. In one case the objective could be simply to 
optimise the learning; so that the students complete 5 years 
of primary education without dropping out; in another case 
the objective could be to provide adequate facilities for 
development ‘of individual talents; enriched programmes of 
instruction to the gifted and to achieve overall development 


of each child's personality. 


Targets can be fixed for the minimum facilities that 
must be provided in each school in order to make a minimum 
programme of child centred education feasible. The minimum 
programme; of course; should help in retaining the potential 
drop-outs in the school tll they complete the primary 
education. The Operation Blackboard aims at providing certain 
minimum facilities in primary schools not only for academic 
growth but also for the students'development in non-scholastic 
areas.e <A programme of child=-centred education could be 
developed that is suitable for schools covered under the 
Operation Blackboard. Similarly programmes could he 
developed to match the facilities in other better equipped 
schools. In general in all ill equipped schools the 


teachers may have to concentrate only on cognitive abilities 
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oe . the traditional three R'S ~ (reading, writing 
and arithmetic) rather than all round development of child's 
personality, while in the better equipped schools they could 
make the child centred education more broad based and 


extended in scope. 


Strategies may be developed and spelled out in detail 
in terms of 'dos' and'donts' for teachers of different types 
of sehoote: The work on development of suitable packages 
for teachers should be taken up in all earnestness by teams 
of educationists and psychologists. It may be necessary to 
undertake research and survey programmes to study the existing 
conditions in schools at micro level in order to develop 
guidelines and packages of materials (e.ge tests, instructional 
‘tlaterials for enabling students to proceed at their own 
pace and materials for enriched instruction to the talented 
students). This should be done not through isolated efforts 
by individuals here and there; but through a well coordinated 
programme of action that defines the tasks clearly, fixes 
the targets and initiates action to achieve the targets within 
specified time frame, To start with a conceptual framework 
is required for planning various activities. The following 


are some of the major stages in this exercise : 


(14) 


(iii) 


One of the 


follows: 
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Definition of tl different calegories of schools 
accord: ng to the facilitics and equipment they . 
have, pupilteacher ratzo, rural/urban setting, 

etc, 

Estimation of tho number of schools in each category 
Specification of the scope of child-centred 
education for each, category of school. 
Identification of the materials to be developed in 
cach cases 

Development of the materials. 

Preparation of guidelines for teachers for each case. 
Distribution of materials and training of teachers. 
ImLementation of the programme in a phased manner 
Monitoring and evaluation in terms of pupil's 
acnievement; retention rate in schools; participation 
of studenis in y..es and other extra-curricular 


activities, etc. 


The schools can 2e categorised in a number of ways. 


wavs in which they could be categorised is as 


(a) 


(c) 


nN 
A 
Ne} 


Categories of Schools 
Facilities, equipment Pupil-=teacher ratio 
Low(<25), Average (25-40) “High (>40), 


Ill-equipped (poor building 
without proper furniture; 

absence of basic teaching ° Ay Re. A 
.materials,etc. 3 


Moderately-equipped (average 

building and furniture; 

moderate facilities for games By B 
sports; etc.just fulfilling 

the requirements of Operation 

Blackboard) 


Well~equipped(good building, 
good furniture; playground g 

games/sports/facilities; Cy Cy c 
equipped with facilities of 3 
testing; etc.) 


An example of how the different levels of objectives 
and scope of Child=—Centred Education could be defined for 


the different types of schools is shown below: 


Level 
A Identifying the weak children and helping them 
in achieving better scholastic performance 
through individual guidance; solving individual 
personality and home related problems with 
a view to remove obstacles in learning; 
based on personal observations rather than 
use of tests. 


8 Identifytag children's weaknesses and 
strengths through proper testing of entry 
level behaviour in cognitive domain; helping 
weak children to overcome their difficulties 
and good students to achieve still better 
results using diagnostic testing and 

_ teaching. 


“ 


Cc Testin, entry level and terminal behaviour 
: in cognitive and affective domains: use of 


comprehensive evaluation methods throughout 


schooling for more effective teaching ang 
learning; providing opportunities for 
developnent of individual talents in 
sports; games and other areas. 

The problems that need to be solved in implementing 


the above schemes may be simmarised as follows 3-— 


(i) How to train so many teachers for introducing child- 
centred education ? | 

(11) How to provide them motivation? 

(iii) How to provide the required facilities, materials a 
cogenial environment in schools for enabling teachers 
to adopt child centred approach to education? 

(iv) How to plan and organise the entire programme for 
gradual switch over to child centred approach? 


(v) How to monitor and evaluate the programme? 


It may be necessary for a cell or working group to look 
into the above problems ana provide solutions that are feasible 
to implement. A half hearted approach will not bring about 
any perceptible change in’ the system, and the problem of dull. 
drab and uninteresting teaching in schools will continue to 
take its toll in the form of how retention and high wastage 
at the primary stage. As it.is a long awaited reform, the 
efforts should be made with all seriousness and determination 
otherwise very little will be achieved in-view of the ennrmous 
number of schools to be covered, most of which are poorly 


equipped in terms of teachers.and other essential facilities. 


ont 
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TITLE _OF PER : TEACHER EDUCATION FOR CHILD CENTRED 
EDUCATION 


* S.P.Anand* 


Education 


In popular parlance, education is considered to be 
the twin process of teaching and learning. For teaching 
teachers are made accountable and for learning learners 
are held responsible. However, from all accounts,for an 
effective system o¥ education, it needs to be established 
aS a process meant to facilitate an effective learning 


on the part of learners, 


Teaching is defined as the organisation of learning. 
Learning is known as the modification of concepts and 
perceptions, attitudes and values, habits and temperaments, 
As such, education revolves around the learner to guide him 
to make, mauld and build up his desirable personality 


structure, 


Child by his very nature is considered to be the 
best learner in the process of teaching, He is found to be 
in the most appropriate age group of people to initiate 
and augment the development of his personality. Teacher 
as the organiser of learning accepts the child as the 


very rignt human being fit for his teaching, 
oe ca sae nc Sag en nn “RRP SOURS SE TT TS TTT SE 


* Dr. S.P. Anand is Reader in Education in the Regional 
-Callege of Education (NCERT), Bhubaneswar. 
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Iuucacio. ia ishetontly a child centred process, 
Ideally,  . progressive, dyna.c and a praqm tic sociaty 
always builds up a ~hild centred syste: of education, 

And a chi. coche sd appveaui 18 always thought to be 
most suitable approach to cor. luct the process of education 


to its logical ends, 
Prevailing system ~ An authority centred structure 


The prevailing system of education is ne@itner teacher 
ceiu.cred noi a cnild centred one, It can best be known as an 
authority centred structure of education, It is an imposed 
system of education both upon the organisers of learning 


(teachers) as well as on the learners (children) themselves, 


However, the child and teacher remain to be considered 
sooth so wt silicrs of edticition but none of them is taken 
into con*idance so as to deci 2 upon the mec’.anism of the 
process of education / teacher and siident are more or 
Loss Mo. Lo wan the pe Geese us cuucation as they may be 


directed to do so by some aut ority from above, 


Teacher finds himself ao where to deterimine what 
he should do and how he shouls do what he is told to do. 
Ne is left with no other choice but to follow the set : 
scheme of things in education like a disciplined soldier 
in the army. He is not very much wanted for the formulation 


of even the courses of st'dies whith he is expected to 
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take up in the classrooms with his students, He has no 
meaningful association with educational policy making 
body sitting at the helm of affairs in the edifice of 
education. A teacher is expected to follow the instructions 
issued from his directorate of education, He is virtually 
debarred from using his own initiative and insight to 
do his job to the iNest of his personal satisfaction 
and social contribution. Such salient features of the 
present system of education do not allow us to know it 


or caption it as teacher centred education. 


The child, a jumior partner in the process of 
education, ig hardly consulted or even asked what he 
wants to learn or what he thinks he cannot learn 
and what is that which he can learn all the pese, His 
abilities, aptitudes and interests are perhaps relegated to 
the position of no significant importance in the determination 
of aims and objectives of his education, Individual differences: 
are totally sacrificed at the altar of homogeneous pattern of 
education in practice. Each child is expected to carry on 
with the same contents of learning and activities in education. 
Such realities dominating the system of education in no way 
by any stretch of justification or rationalisation entitle 


it as much wanted child centred education. 
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.In this prevailing system of education ‘whatsoever 
happens, it is determined by an authority in its own right, 


The authority may be vested in Govt. or delegated to the 
departments of education or with somebody else but teachers 
and taughts are the least authorised individuals to set the 
scheme of things in education. Teacher organisea teaching 
as he is ordained from above. The student is but to enable 
himself to act as obedient student to learn what he is made 
to learn by approved methods of teaching, This all accounts 
for rendering present system of education aS an authority 
centred education..: u - 
Need for © . © 
Child Centred Education # . ee 

Because of its not being child centred education, 
the system has fallen short, of its expectations in its 
results, It has failed to deliver the kind of manpower to 
the society for which it has been specifically structured, 
The education of the day, cannot claim to supply from its 
Schools and institutions of learning, children as responsible 


citizens, keen learners, sincere workers and- fine persons, 


Persons of bundles of information are allright, but 
even such persons lacking in personal and social awareness 
can hardly be relied upon to sustain and retain the cultural 
inheritage of the society, Actually men of character and 
calibre combined together are needed to be the output of 


the process of education. To énable budding citizens to 
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keep the tempo of progress and prosperity in accelerated 
momentum, the educated children must be imbued with missionary 


spirit and enthusiasm to serve the mankind as such, 


In the process of education, the focus should always 
remain the child. In all, education should be kept readily 
available to the child. Education should be for the child 
and child should never be left at the disposal of education, 
The child should never be made to fit into a particular system 
of ‘education. The system itself should prepare itself befitting 


to the educational requirements of children. 


Child centred education draws its sustenance from 
the needs, aspirations, abilities and aptitudes of children, 
This system runs on the perfect understanding set up amangst 
teachers and taughts. They make a joint effort to reajise 
the enshrined objectives of e ucation in close cooperation 
with each other. In this system, teachers conduct themselves 
as the accepted and honoured facilitators and guardians of 


learning of children, 


For the benefit of the child, for the sake of society 
and in the interest of education itself, the system has to be 
visualised as child centred education, All the more,this much 
wanted structured child centred education necessarily needs 


to be processed and practised as child centred approach in . 
education, 


TEACHER: EDUCATION 


Teacher education is' recognised as the fundamental 
seat of importance in a system of education. This has to be 
acknowledged forthwitn to do some useful thinking on education, 
This style of thinking can lead us to do the needful in 


education. 


No new thinking or reform in education in its any 
form may be visualised as having been truly introduced in 
education if it does not penetrate into the system through 
the proper channels of teacher education, This hard fact 
of the system may be kept in mind to allow child centred 
education find its firm footing in our educational thoughts 
and practices. Teacher education should not be allowec to 
become a stumbling block but must be utilised as an acency 
of acceleration in implementing our strategies on child 


centred approach in education, 


All the more, teacher educators, th? messengers of 
teacher education, should establish themselves as the true 


custodians of education including thereby the child centred 
education. From their indepth research and innovations, 


teacher educators should find themselves in the forefronts 

of the movement of child centred education in the country. 

The nation should, with confidence and faitn in teacher. educators 
call upon and rely upon them to establish and conduct ehild 


centred approach in our system of education, 
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Phan of Action 


Curriculum 


In its plan of action to change over from authority 
centred education to child centred education, we have to make 
teacher educators and teachers in schools as the sole 
spokesman at all platforms of debates and discussions on 


child centred curriculum, 


Teachers! involvement in framing the curriculum, 
Should not be left merely as qa matter of formality or 
convenience, Their participation has to be made constructive 
to give a real shape to the curriculum which should be known 
as child centred curricultm., Teachers! Suggestions springing 
out from their practical experiences for working with 
children should be duly incorporated in the ultimate 
designs of curriculum for students, This may be ensured 
as the first concrete line of action to let child centred 
education find its place in the grassroots of our system 


of education, 


Under the auspices of teacher education, child 
Psychologists and counsellors should sit together with 
teachers and teacher educators, They should evolve a 
curriculum which must Satisfy the salient features of 
child centred activity based education. The curriculum 
Should Satisfy the needs and aspirations of children. 


It should be based upon the interests, aptitudes and 


x 
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abilities of children. However, it should remain challenging 
to: the creative potentialities of learners. Teachers and 
taughts should find sufficient scope to exercise and apply 


their initiatives and freedom to implement such curriculum, 


Teacher education has to widen and broaden its area 
of responsibility to provide its expertise to arrive at 
child centred curriculum — the curriculum which should 
prove itself as the pace setter of child centred approach 


in our system of education. 
Teacher training 


To give up authority centred education in letter and 
Spirits and to embark upon child centred education in ths 
real sense of the word, it is to bring about a revolution 
in education, It may be viewed as the beginning of an era 


of renaScence in education. 


In child centred education, the process of education 
emanates from children only to conclude its finale in 
children themselves. Such a system revolves around children. 
Teacher is viewed as the real master of the situation 


to facilitate children to learn through activity’ based 


curriculum, 


The quality of education cannot be better than 
its teachers and teachers' quality is reflected from the 


quality of teacher education itself. To usher in an era of 
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-éhild centred education, we have to look forward to the 
temples of teacher education to prepare and make available’ 
competent and effective teachers for the purpose. A continuous 
flow of 'masters' of the situation in child centred approach 


in education has to be assured by ‘the programme of teacher ae 


education. 


Teacher education in its true perspectives should 
ultimately be made responsible to create a culture of 
child centred education in our country, For this momentous 
task, teacher education in itself needs to be thoroughly 
examined. It needs to be rejuvenated and made enthusiastic 
of being accountable to, do the needful expected from the 
programme of teacher education, Men and material, thoughts 
and actions constituting the pattern of teacher education 
Should be given a face lift treatment to cater to the demands 
of child centred approach in education. It will be 'well begun 
is half done' if we could reshape and redesign our system 
of teacher education as the starting point for the introduction 


of child centred anproach in our pattern of education. a 
Teacher educators 


To train and educate teacher trainees as the practi- 
tioners of child centred education, teacher educators 
themselves are necessarily required to be the men of faith 


and convietion in the system. In theory and practice, - 


» 
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they should be able to deliver the message of child 
centred education to the pupil teachers. In their styles 
of taking theory classes, child centred approach should 
find its justification for practice in schools. In 
practical classes, teacher educators should demonstrate 
child centred approach in action in simulated as well as 


real school classroom situations. 


Teacher educators may also be drawn from schools 
where they should have established themselves as good 
teachers, meritorious teachers who should be able to 
transmit the real mission of teaching children to the 
new generation of teachers. On the other hand, teacher 
educators selected directly should be kept on probation 
period till they earn a practical experience of teaching 


children in schools through child centgwed approach. 


For their effectiveness in the education of 
teacher~trainees to practise child centred approach in 
Schools, teacher educators should always be kept reminded 


of ‘example is better than precept'. 
Teacher trainees 


Once we have teacher educators who are able to instill 
the spirit of child centred approach amongst the teacher 
trainees, the trainees should be found in readiness to Listen 


to this approach, It is always better to have motivated 


persons to listen to something which is thought to be 
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* assential to be conveyed to them, The message of teacher . 

‘ educators Should not go unhear@ in wilderness, it must be 
received by pupil teachers in full attention and with a 
sincerity of purpose. To ensure such motivated teacher 
trainees in teacher training institutions, their recruitment 


procedure needs to be carefully arrived at, 


In the scheme of selection of pupil teachers inthe 
schools and colleges of education, we are required to keep 
a balanced view of the personal-personality aspect as well 
as academic record of aspirant trainees. Academically good . 
persons found to be fit for admission to teacher training 
programme, need essentially be ensured for their healthy 
attitude towards children, favourable attitude towards 
teaching profession and for a good aptitude for teaching 


children in Schools, 


Child centred approach in education can only be 
practised with dedication and committment with the teaching 
profession, Integrated, self~composed, confident and men of 
patience and firm determination to mould the character and 
personality of children, can be relied upon to listen to 
the message of child centred approach in education. 

For this one, we may do good to recruit mentally healthy 
individuals as pupil teachers in the teacher education 
Programme, 


p* 
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Having been convinced about it, an aporopriate 
testing and non-testing procedure can be developed to 
allow teacher education only to the persons of childlike 
personality, fascinating character and brilliant academic 


qualifications, 
In-service teacher education 


Once received teacher education should never be thought 
as complete and perfect for all times to come. By nature, 
teacher education is a continuous process. Once trained 
teachers need to undertake refresher courses from time to 
time to keep their professional efficiency and morale high. 
Practising teachers in schools should be given facilities 
and opportunities to attend the inservice teacher education 


programmes as a matter of essential professional obligation 


on them, 


For practising teachers, in-service teacher education 
programmes on child centred approach has become the need of 
the hour, Perhaps, mass orientation teacher training programmes 
has set the ball rolling in its right direction. The programmes 


need to be made more effective and useful on the basis of 


feedback received therein, 


Short term projects of action research on children 
can be visualised as joint projects between teachers in 


Schools and teacher educators in teacher training 
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institutions. This will help to bring teacher education 
and school education close to each other, The interaction 
between teachers and teacher educators may go a long way to 
think about practical strategies on child centred approach 
in education. School teachers are well placed to provide 
feedback to the teacher educators on the working of child 
centred approach in schools, Teacher educators visiting 
schools and school teachers being given warm reception in 
‘teacher education institutions in itself is a strategy to 


introduce child centred approach in schools, 
Contents of teacher education 


Child centred approach rests upon a thorough 
understanding of children on the part of their teachers, 
Teacher education should provide the best of working 
knowledge to understand each and every child to each and 


every teacher teaching in schools, 


The concept of inter-intra individual differences has 
to be brought home to the pupil teachers. The contours of 
mental, Social, physical and emotional development oe 
children must be well explained to the pupil teachers, 
Exceptional children have exceptional needs and they need 
be enabled to learn by teachers by their well designed 
child centred approach in teaching. Enriched curriculum over 


and above the general prescribed courses of studies has to’ 
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be kept in readiness to facilitate gifted children have 
the development of their excvptional talents. Ina group 
situation in schools in classroom structures teachers have 
to reach each and every child to teach him, educate him 
and help him to make the best of his time in school, 
Teachers must design teaching ele entasen and children 
may not be designed for’teaching but they need be properly 
motivated for learning. Teacher trainees in their pre- 
service teacher education programme must receive all 
essential training to teach each and every child, reach 
one and all children to give them the benefit of coming 


to the school, 


In teacher training, the teacher must be given an 
understanding about his own being effective or going to 
2e an ineffective teacher. He must be enlightened about 
teaching ‘through various methods keeping child centred 
appreach intact. he can follow experimental method, lecture 
method, aS may be Suitable to the situation but he must 
take care of the 'child' involved in the process of his 
teaching. The child must learn, enhance his learning; 
should be kept in mind by the teacher. The courses of 
Studies have to be finished but they should be meaningfully 
completed by all children to their satisfaction. The 
concept of 'Mastery Learning' has a special message for 
teachers in this context, Children learn and their learning 


is regulated by their rate of learning which has to be 
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“aecepted. Each and every child -has to be facilitated to 
‘learn to give him the satisfaction of achievement to help 


him build up a sound mental neaith, ee 


In brief 


Education by nature is a child centred system, 
For its effectiveness it must be conducted through child 
centred activity approach. This has been very well- reminded 


to one and all of us by NPE,1986, 


The programme of teacher education needs to be recast 
to meet with the demands of introducing child centred approach 
in education, Teachers have to be oriented and fresh teacher 
trainees have to be recruited who may respond well to practise 


this approach in schools. 


Institutions of teacher education should take up 
the responsibility of developing a culture of child centred 
approach in Schools established on the system of child centred 
education, Teacher educators should give a serious thought 
to it, They should accept this challenging opportunity with a 
firm determination and fortd tutle at their command, The Society 
“needs to be assured that teacher educators will came up to 


its expectations, 
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TITLE OF PAPER 2 PRE PARTING CHILDREN FOR FUTURE 
' CITIZENRY 


Anima Sen* 


After the “World War II, human talent has been 
increasingly recognised to be worth cherishing as a 
resource, Wise investment fox se develonment of this 
human resource is expected to lead to an all round development 
of a nation. One of the most important resources of any 
community is its children. Children are the citizens of 
tomorrow who would substantially contribute to the social, 
economic, and all-round development of the country. John 
Dewey once remarked, "What tne best and wisest parent wants 
for his child, that must be the community want for its 


children." 


The key word for such development is education; it 
is the mirror through which the cujtural heritage of a 
nation is reflectec, The precess of education manifests 
itself through its ability to »roduce more and more quality 
citizenry for Future generations, Achievement througn 
education should ensure protection of quality human beings, 


more knowleddeable, more pragmatic, mos seansidle, more 


sensitive, more amenable and more conce cnet to the relevant 
needs of the Society. 


sures 
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* Dr. Anima Sen is Professor in the Department of Psychology; 
Delhi University, Delhi. ‘he is an internationally reputed 
Scholar in the field of Experimental Psychology. 
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Education must generate the needed trained and 
Skilled, man power, Education. dos ict . sit itself to 
only academic achievement or mete tex*, book learning; 
rather it is more concerned with the all round development 
of an individuals The insight ano eprlications of Psychological 
principles have .significant televance to tbe process of 
life long education, as is evident froa tue educational 
objectives and activities related tc + cc: stage of human 


development, 


: ; ualit 
India has a great mundane to enhance the 4 = 


of its educated people = from the pre-indenencence perind, 
the literacy rate hes increased from 24% to 364 in 1981, In 
India, children upto the age of 14 constitute abcut one-third 


‘of the total ponulation; 50% of which are the children below 


five years of age. 


The literacy rate hes improved steadily since Independence, 


But the gap belweu the sexes, nas, however, veisistoy (see the 


tollewine table). 


M, b% TOTAL 
1951 24,9 169 "O36 
1961 O14 12.9 24,0 
1971 39.5 18,4 29,2 
1981 46.4 24.9 36,0 
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The scene apvears cuite aloony because of the fact 
thal the enormous Growth in po:tilation tends to neutralise 
the apnarent impre «ment, Though the enrolment rates are 
increasing, the cro: out rates are also donressingly high. 
Th Indin 40 nercent of children iiterino Class I either 
ropeat the clas- or lave the scnool, Cne report (Satya Bhnusan, 
1986) slates ist For avery three enrolments (for whatever 
reasons) two drop-outs ant such Grop outs swellithne acult 
illiterate population. It has been rightly argued in the 
report that Literacy can only be foucht as part of a co-ordinated 
policy against poverty, 


The question of quality is implicit}]y aclated wilb qnants 
Nevelopment of Lhese children inte healthy nceamatl Judividuals at 
future citizens cannot reaclily he effected when the stetistics 
indicate that 44% of total dealhs are foom ;oputation of 

= 
children under 14 years of age, Similariy, millions of childrer 
in India are destitutes anc orphans. They constitute 5,56 
percent of the total child pupulation in 19813; and one 
estimation has indicated that by 1991,12,32 million children 
Will be destitute and orphans (Pathak and Saxena,1980), Suc’ 


children are usually unwantec or lesi ehildren; ana for a 


variety of xrasons thev are olaced (mn institutions, 


Children vary in their endowment. in their opportunities 
and also in the speed and direction of treixr growth. Underlying 


these differences are factors that seem te be universally 
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working in human development. This in essence, requires an 
understanding of the tyne of society we want to live in and 
which of the practices anc cultural values cf the people we 
cherish, and hence ‘je want to mreserve ond again which one 
deserves a change e.g. traditionel lower Status of women,’ 
untouchability, dowry system aaone many other social evils 


deserve a chance for the betterment of mankind, It is a fact 


that the childzten of today ‘vould be poerents 


L 


of tomorrow, 
Education as a tool of culturzl and social cnance has a definite 
ree to play in this direction in reducing the undesirable 
aspects of culture on human behaviour and to bring a desirable 


change in the society. 


. Some of «whe relevant fectors in reletion to the physicel, 
social and psychological development of the child are considered 


here. 


CQver the last soveral decaies, Cousiderable effort 
has been directed lLovara developing an understanding of the 


biological effects of soccific and oeneral forms of malnutrition 
on human nenrolagical and esyotwlouvical develovment, 


Malnutrition during intene: cat eavly childheod is 
believed to have lone tema repercusstous on both physical 


growth and intellectual porlocwanc: in later life, A substantial 


evidence has accumulates over tae years to unequivocally 


demons Lrate that severe under-nutritior in early life adversely 


oo 

Nh 
~] 
o 


affects rain development, Studies carried out on experimental 
animals under controlle? condit!ons have shown that even modérate 
malnutrition impos “ ata time wen tho central nervous system 
is aevelonine, +f persistent enough, interferes with neuronal 


division, adversely offecting mr lination, impairing Learning 


ability, and also J] racing ta ahnoraal reheviour, Malnutrition 
during carly chilenoct «s Neon found to he associetec with 
smaller head circumforence, lower brain weionts ane altered 
biochemistry of the Droins throush the functional sionificance 
of these neurochemical alternavions 35, as yet, far From clearly 
understood, Malnourished children have been found to nerform 
poorly in intollisence tests anc on this hasis it has been held 
that protein calorie inodoanmwiey during childtiood can lead to 


irreversible impairment of inenta] function in latex life. 


Behavioural consevnuences of MaTnublLEtioa Tu bia pro dal ie 
are manifold. i.alnutrition affects hum.y behaviour directly by 
disturbing ‘rain growth ane function, cnd indirectly by infl~ 
uencing the socinl and institntional responses due to this 
nerturbation. It is a well established fect that children 
in ceneral coming from Lower Socio-economic strata tend to 
Netform lest vell on Leste of intellectual development and 
Show poorer scholastic achievement ten children from middle 
class homes, These class differences in intcllectual and 
language functioning co not anoear cansistently until aroum 
2or 3 years of age, and they seem to become progressively . 

the : , 
apparent as children cet older ani enter / school syste 


at 5-6 wears of age. 
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Middle class children have adventage, since the 

analytical cognitive stvle helns much in scholastic achievement, 
whereas children from lower cocle. economic strata find adjustment 
difficulties ond may tesc to feel info stor ana other feelings of 
inadequacy. The »ervasiveness of socto-environmental influences of 
children's early psychological development is particularly well 
demons trated in findine from several studies conducted world 


over (Sen,1994), 


The imnact of tetal millieu sorrounding malnutrition 
is also an important area. Chronically, under-nourished children 
Showed deficiencies in interscnusory integration, Unbalanced 
diets, unhygienically prepared food, lack of cleanliness, untidy 
sorroundings, lack of timely medicaro are some of the factors 
thet led to recurrent infections, chronic diseases of liver, 
bronchial troubles, and blindness amongst others. Cumulative 
mutritional deprivation, like severe malnutrition may interfere 
with optimal development of cocnitive functioning and may have 


severe implications for learning in later years. 


A number of studies in India an’ in other parts of the 
world such as Mexico, Africa and the CarikLoean have shown that 
chronically undernourished children tend to lag behind in terms 
of behavioural development, The nrimaty deficits appear to 
‘involve riotor inteaqrative performance, reading ability, con~ 
contration and motivation, Apathy aid reduced curiosity have 
also been associeted +;ith carly Malnutrition. The hazards of 
malnutrition anc undernutrition are serious obstacles to the 


promotion of physical and mental health of children, 


NAD 
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hecaraine to the Third "World Food Survey of FAO, 
about half of tie worle's nepuletion suffers from inalnutrition. 
In a country like Tndia malnutrition is endemic, per capita 
calorie consumption is aout 2100 which is below the racommended 
standard of 2400 for average male adult encaned in sedentarv 
work, Malnutrition due to mutritional deprivation interferes 
with a child's motivetican, power of concentration, and capacity 
to learn. Children who survive a severe and lengthy Sosa af 
malnutrition in early life are handicanped in learning some 
of the fundamental academic skills, end are therefore, less able 
to profit from the cumulative knowledge aveiluble. 8y inhibiting 
the development of - nrimary proccss essential for cognitive 
 crowth, Malnutrition interferes with iwederly develToment, 
exnerience and contributes te a eib- ¢ otimal devel of jnlel lectin 
finctioning. The pooner the nublrition the more difficult it 


is for the chile *o Jeacn ant cone up with the school life. 


In India, the child vopulatio;s is ahout 225 millions, 
out of whicn nearly 100 iniljion eSilcvon are deprived or under 
aivilegeds and 65 willion childxen are estimated to be mal- 
nourished : jjbout 385 rere nk of preschool children show some 


evidence ot malnourishment (Tancoa,195«). 


Malnutrition, infection anc high mortality rate are 
some serious public health problems; two-thirds of the world 
Population are mostly from the developing and under-developed 


countries, 
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The problem of undern-urisiment anc malnutrition is 
acute in many areas and ils cect reriee cariously affect 
physical growth, social and aental qd: lopment, Inadequate 
diet leads to poor stamina shi low pnysical ectivity-which 
in turn leads to low productivity an‘ still to more poverty, 
There is a growing concern over tne problem.of hunger am 
malnutrition inspite of increasingly more eppication of high 


yielding cereals and better technology in agricultural development, 


The so-called green revolution cannot fulfil the human promise 
of providing a higher quality of life unless the farm families 


and the rural community are helped to understand and accept 
chances assential.for development. Iaany of the rural people 

do not have the knowledge, skil!s or motivation to respond or to 
make an effective contribution to netional development as they 


lack in human reSource development. 


Malnutrition may not always  .e due to deficiency of food, 
Nearly all researchers have agreed that malnutrition arises from 
a common group of adverse social conuitions, including poverty, 
ignorance, poor hyqiens, overcrowding, lac’ of education, 
parasitic anc communicable diseases, suverstition and other factors 
that collectively and individually limit the availability and 
or utilisation of nutrients bv tne orcanism, Malnutrition is not 
an isolated biologicel phcromonon, but it occurs as a part of 
an on-going Social proces: which affects the physical and 
intellectual development of the child, Both social and nutritional 


factors affect mental development not only independently, but alse 
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trey interact very strongly. In rural India, where malnutrition 


is more COMMON, a child may not achieve maximum genetic notential. 


7 


It cannot be deniec “hat correlatos of noverty sugcest poor 


nutrition, Inacequate health care, Lack of stimulation and a 


general iumoverished environment which are indeed deleterious 

for the cognitive devolonpment. The maj-° influence of malnutrition 
may be displiyer in atrention, motivations or arousal deficits 
tather than in basic inteliicence anc Learniny competence in 


chitdren (Sen and Sen,1983). 


‘ 


Continuing deprivatioh, particularly at crucial points 
of development ould institute damage which may run even in the 
succeeding genorations, The unstinulating social context might 
also fave a reflection on wmalnourishment, ‘There are instances 
where Malnutrition might occur in addition to the fector of pues by 
or low Sociv -cconomie coudition., For exsmple, cven when adeygnate 
protein is available in the chilec's diet, it taay not be readily 
absorbed, hiany malnourished children have infectiuns arid infestat- 
ions interfering with the orope: wlilizalien and absorption of 
dietary protein, Tho cultural peculiarities of a community miaht 
encourage directly or indirectly incidence of malnutrition as FA:-4 
discourage in rehabilitgon. Traditional food habits of the family 
Or of 6 communi ty such aS habits of exnting polished rice, or_avoidinc 
intake of animal nroteins and frequent fasting on religious ground, 
personel habits and food fads also play important roles in the 


development of melnutrition. Mother's intellectual level or edu- 


_ cational background sre also some of the important factors in this 


Tes pect, 
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Very often the pre--school child is neglected, The 
mother must remember that the pre-school child needs comparatively 
more food than an adlt in relation to his weight. During these 
years, children grow very fast, so they need foods which build 
their bodies and make them strong. The child will sha steady 
growth if he is in a state of good health. If children do not 
get sufficient amount of the right kinds of food, they fail to 
grow properly. These are the years when children suffer from 
usual childhood diseases (chickenpox, measles, etc.) and they 
need foods that build up resistance against disease and also 


rebuild their bodies after sickness, 


The child must be taught good food habits (eating 
at regulary times, washing hands before and after meals etc.). 
The eating habits he formes at this time will continue to stay 
with him for life, The nutritional needs of the pre-school 
children ware much higher than those of adults. The diet of the 
child must be rich in protective food to ensure an adequate 


supply of nutrients for his needs, 


The needs for proper education, recrertion and mental 
and psychological growth and adequate nutrition ae equally 
valid for the child at school. Several school ch1dren 
attend school after a scanty breakfast and are hungry during 
most of the school hours. The school is e common place where 
children can be reached collectively and easily, Feeding of 
nutritious supplementary foods, if done through the Mid-day 


Meal Programmes can be of imsaense value. 
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TE ROLE OF HOME--- PARENTS AND FAMILY 


. 7 a 
.The complex process of wersonality development and 


“eharacter building undoubtedly starts first at home. 


The ceneral approach the narents adopt, attitudés that 


they hold, the style of socialization thay thev exercise, ». 
encouracoment and reinforcement that they provide - all 

constitute an important nsvchological environment for -the 

child, Quality environment could not be created just by 
accumulaticn of toys, play materials and the modern amenities. 

The chile without qualitative parental interaction, child 

to-child interaction end child's interaction with family mowers, 
can not grow to the optimal level of his potentialilles, Childien 
fail to learn to simulate any iidel bebswiour, if parents 
present conflicting model in their dey to dey behaviour, 


Gffective parent-child communication in dealing with children, 

woule involve a balence hetyeen love, freedom and varicty we 

childhood play situations, This would help in the deve looment 

of round self asteom and cenfidence. Many times parents 

lack realistic, positive on! healthy attitude towards cnildren. 

Trey do not understand the psychologica’ need of the children, 

Tecnnieues cf answerinc children's enegstions emerging out of 

their curiosity to know the world, aporeciating their feeling 

and helping them for clear ideas Salk for def inite parental skills. 
The causes of revertoire of emotional disturbances in. 


children are never clear, However, a stable family relations, 


love, affection and real concern for the child and an undexs tanding 
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of his problems nave a long way towards healthy growth. Stable, 
5 tat fe bulkwarh 
warm and harmonious family relationship is the of a child's 


mental health, 


Over-pratection and indulgence nevertheless need to be 
avoided in order to avert undue dependency and anqgression. The 
child, if overprotected, does not seein to be popular amongst 
his peers, Too much interference with the child's affairs also 
bring negativism in behaviour, Negativism has been defined as a 
form of behaviour in which tne child shows resistance to adult 
authority . A Sympathetic understanding of the child's reauire- 
ments and problems, as well as setting of a compatible standard 
for him in relation to the potentislities of the child are som 


of the prerecuisites for his proner development, 


At heme, the input of human interactions need to be 
enhanced, The parents and other members of the family should 
pay an affectionate understancing to the needs of the children, 
The process of urbanization has disrupted old bonds of traditional 
Social structure and relation in joint family system and also 


among neighbourhood, 


The process of urbanization has chanced the family structure and 
values as enjoinec by te average Indian Family, reinforcing the 
process of migrations from tural to urban areas. In snite of 
industrial development, it has affected the quality of life at 
family level, % nas deteriorated the emotional bonds of relations 
between parents and children, It ‘as made the home environment 


deprived of interaction among family members, The emotional 
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bond among Ineiebers of the family 113 deteriorated: interaction 


a 


among menbers ¢ 


rn 
t 


the exntendec fratlvy has minimisad, 


Faiily is mors ana more tuned to the meterialistic 
swancts of Life without trying to ;ctonagay+e any value system 
in tha childze.. . kia of werent. ol -ultvre has replaced the 
res} concevn for the menta) health of ow crild, Nusality of 
life is invaria lv Ciscussed in the form of note and more physical 
comfort of the Tomily ane accumulation of latest eleetronic 
huseroia andaetry, But voor class os community devoid of 
materialistic achievement, necc not necessarily be poor in - 
nsvchological environment, The psychological environment is 
identified in terms of fulfilment cf “~svcholonical needs, It 
includes healtuy inler-uersonal relationsnin, communication 
netwoen family members and also hetween .:ildren, family value 


c 


astablisming t'.2 code of coneuct in che chile, snd develonment 
of bonds between narents and tie child, The child “ith the 
input of huinan interaction is liable to Uring quality perent~ 
child interoctions without interaction ‘ith the other fainily 
menbers, the children camnot qrow to th» optimal level of © 


notentialities, 


a“ 


The personality of te child develops as 7 result of . 
in‘eraction hetweon his hiologierl ncede and thy various socio-~ 
MSychologica’ influences exerted on hi oy tue members of his 


family, 
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" Family life has certainly changed over the years, 
Indus trialization-cum-urhanisation has brought in many a 


changes both in the structure and the function of a family, 
Nuclear families (whether desirable or not) are more frequently 
prevailing anc the number of extended family is gradually receding, 
Functionally also,there has been a tremendous change, The wife 

or mother is no longer confined to her house to make it a home, 
she is also actively participating outside home in the economic 
activities, directly or indirectly. Rearing up of children is stil). 
one of the major functions of the family, but the style or pattern 
of child rearing practices haS undergone significant changes. In 
spite of radical changes, parents still control or at least try 


to control the behaviour of their chilcren al] over the world, 


The differences we see in the behaviour of individuals in 
different cultures and/or within the same culture are largely 
a product of the process colled socializetion, Family, being 
one of the fundamental social groups, is largely responsible in 
the early process of Socialization. It really matters, what 
goes on inside the home, alongwith other factors. Socialization 
has a reference to the learning of accepted and approved ways 
of behaving, The infant is born in ca already existing group, 
Viz., the family, which has cevtain standardized modes of behaviour, 
acce,ted values, attitudes which are nothing but variations in 


Social norms. 
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ayery family nas inpumereble Socinl sors releted to 


neny cifferent asnmects of Life Such 4s in mitters of dress, 


gon habit, Language habit, xr lationshir with differant members 
of the family, role tives, neighbourhoor, i#oelogies, otbitude 


townnds recreetion among other things. 


“motional climate in the iiome is a very tiaboutant factor} 
and in this context the sianificane: of harmonious relationship 
between narents is readily understooe, Te child is naturally 
wick to perc ive discord, in any, amones* the members of the 
family. In fact, the future stabilitv of ¢ family rests upon 
the affactional bene’. And toa reinforces this raf teotional Sena 
in the inter-ptrsonel relationship, tie role of recreotion 
in the family life 3s «1lso0 crucial. Folklores, mores, etc. are 
learned through reerertion activities insite the fartly. The 
tyrical nsycholocical value of eff: et of revecd, reinforcenent 
coes a long way in influenciny the child's \Dehovicur, persuarling 


him to leave. a Celinqu@nt gang, exertin: iscipline etc., trough 


recreational activities. 


The family is to fulfil cnrtain basic functions which have 
individual sexvicoa as well + socicty-oviented asnects, In 
catryine out these functions, individuals in differentiated 
roles interact in core relationshin. The nature of the influence 
of the members of t' a family resulting from these functions can 
axlain some ‘uresumab] y consequent phenomena as orsonality 
cevelopment of the child. It can fulfil the function of 


Toviding all mombers with tie emotional gratification derivable 
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from primary relationships and of nroviding the child with 
nurturance and control. Childhood is regarded as the period 

of life where maximum emphasis is put on Socialization, The 
function of socialization of the chilc is largely vested upon 

the femily, Different aspects of socialization, viz., acquisition 
of intellectual and motor skills, development of moral character, 
preparation for assuming ac'ult roles sn" the develonment of 
personzlity-- all these are greatly influenced by inter-vsersonal 


relationship in the family. 


Development of co-oneratinag attitwie is an art; the 
trait of co-operation should always he encouraged for development, 
It is not desirable that the child should always be pushed for 
competition. Fiercefully competitive climate should, as far as 
practicable, be averted for the child, self~competition is good 
and in this process heipften does better than others, without 


being unnecessarily uncooperative and hostile to others. 


While guiding, shaning and handling children, physical 
degrading 


punishments and self verbal threats have to be avoided 
completely. Only through tender care and deep concern for the 


child, his personality can hloom and flourish. 


A thorough analysis of home environment often helns in 
understanding the source of the child's problems, A judge once 
made a very wisd observation, Statina that, 'I have never met 


a criminal who came from a happy home', 


As the days of carly childnoc: come to an end, normally 
the child is expected to be izaly for going to school. To all 
young chil¢ren, going te School means growing up, end in fact 
they want to grow as big las 'daddvi., Thoy look forward eagerly to 
the day voen fecy will be vreimeup onwigh to be known ag school 
‘children. Children who have older sidtinns already in school, 
are esnecially eager to join 'the renks of school children, The 
older brothers and sisters Leave the. behind every morning and : 
come hacit with lots of day to day experiences which they discuss 


at home, the youncer children hear them and want also to share 


their experiences, 


Going to school may be an oxciling alventmae fun ttn. OWE Tat 
or it might be a FrighLlful Snsiness toe Pin cenending upon his 
nature of prevaration for it. Hurlock (1970) observed that 
Studies of children's attitudes toward schowl have indicated 
that though most children enlor school with hich hones and great 
expectations, there ave also many chilerzn who become diss 1 1ustonad 
with School, very soon afters entoring there. t is a truism teat: 
stresses and threats generated hy tho social environment will 
have unfavourable effects on tho psvchulogical development 


of the children 


The school environment and cumuaity hove also very 
‘ignificant roles; Satisfying and stimulatire.experiences att - 


a < . 
School and in vecres tional activities with pear aroup become 
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conducive in generating a feeling of adequacy and/sense of 


confidence and security. This in turn might sometimes offset sup. 


stantially even for an adverse home situation, 


Going to school is an adjustment for the child, Since for 
most of them, this would amount to a real break from the home 
environment, first of its kind. This involves: /series of adjust. 
ments to new people, new surroundings and new hehavioural 
patterns: and adjustment to new people or situations is invariably 
accompanied by a certain amount of emotional tension, The 
young child with limited experiences faces difficulty in any 
kind of new adjustment, This is amply exemplified by such incidents 
as having a visitor in the home or moving to another residence 


might easily upset the young child, 


Though it is true that the ability to make adjustments to 
new situations depends partly upon intelligence, but the previous 
experiences in making such adjustments acquired by the child is 
also of considerable importance, How ver, it is worth mentioning 
that until the fundamental physiological, motor, and social 
habits are fully established, the child should be provided with 
a Stable and unvaried environment as far as possible in order to 
help him in getting settled in his ways. When the young child 
faces difficulty in making new adjustments because of his lack 
of experience, the Ttesulting emotional temsion becomes very much 
pronounced, This pent-up emotion manifests itself in a variety 


of ways; such aS, frequent outburst into crying, general 
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srritability, loss of appetite, vorsitting, Juss of weicht, 
i ) 


several forms of speech diserders, dif Sicul ty in sleen and the 


o 


The early exnerisnecs oF fhe «hile in school become deters 
minant of his feeling end atlituc'e toward school. All his 
eagerness for Godt: tu Sahoo] wigi. gisa pear, if after entering 
the school he finds .imself unrrop-red or wat the School expects 
of him, The enjoyment and pleasure -nticinated hy the child might 
be overpowered by his newly develoned foac anc feeling of 
inadecuacy. ° 

Unpreparedness for the school thus «ficzcts the child's 
adjustment in echool, On the othor extrem, however, the child 
is sometimes peepared giving « wrong notion of the School, which 
is equally harmful for him, for jpostance, sone parents endervour 
to make their children liking school by - . x bing an anchanting, 


unrealistic and colourful picture of the sshool Life, such ‘as 


there are plenty of kids to play arotmed with him all the time,ete, 


Undestrable early exnericnees at school miqht be developed 
either due to lack of preparation or pren:vation of the wrong 
tyoe, and tiese might have serious consequences, since the whet 
attitude of the child toward scheo] might be adversely affected 
because of unfavourable disnositinn. The child develops accumu- — 
lated disgust for schools and he may even revolt resulting in 
rotest against qoina to school, The prvtent weiter had the 
“portunity of observing a small hoy who Aov7loned a hostile 


Tti th ‘ o 
‘Mtitude towards School to such an axtent that re started 
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refusing to go to bed at night, lest it would be morning again 
after the sleep is ov>r, and he woul’ again be sent to school: 
The parents were then compelled to tale the boy out of the 
school, at least temporarily, in order to relieve him from 


the nightmare. 


Some prtliminary experience of the child in pre-school 
years might help him, however, in getting prepared for the school, 
and there are several ways in which a child can be given Such 
preliminary experience in making adjustments, For instance, 
he may be sent to a nursery school or kindergarten for a year 


or two before he is ready to enter a formal school. 


BOLE _OF Pai oe GHOOL EXPERIENCE 


The home training may not necessarily be always sufficient 
because of various reasons. The parents, particularly the mother 
may not heave sufficient time to look after all those various 
needs af the child. Even when the mother is not working outside 
the family, she might have other responsibilities at heme 
Besides, mother may not always be temperamentally suited to 


answer all the queries put by the child almost endlessly, 


Tae most important aspect of nursery and kindergarten 
&chool is to prepare the child for the school. The readiness for 
going to the school can Successfully be effected by nursery 
School experiences, Parents, narticularly of middle class 


cultural background, are fully aware of the value of nursery 


education, 


a> 
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The school environment is Crastically different fron 
home environment and in this context, outside agencies other 


than ‘mother, can plav a vory substantial role, 

It would build "readiness! for learning by -Toviding a rich 
variety of experiences suited to tho noeds af the cnild, which 
would enable the child to explore the world, simultaneously 


developing his »otentialities, 


If the child acquires some comiton skills during pre-school 
years, it will helyn him in ais later adjustment in school. The 
difference be'™32n School cenvironmont and home environment is 
very markeds hovever, tne difference hotweon ursery and 

| Kindergarten school ancl home enviransent is not so profound. The 
clild under 3 vears of age cots casily upset bv a Slight change 
in his daily schedule; but from avout th'? age onwards, variation 
i routine, iv not too great, are ianre helpful than harmful, 
necause they ielp the child to mske adjustments to changed condition 
wilen, Sooner or Later, he will have to learn, Besides, the 
Socal contacts the child “ins with other children and adults 
in pre~school groups pave the wav for his later adjustments in 
S§cnool. The child should learn the art of cooperation and 


cometiticn which can yrornerly “e developec in semi-school 


ot 


environment, 


The more time the child has to learn to ake adjustments, 
the easier it Will be for him later ons concentrated training in 


making adjustments rarely produces as good results as. gradual 
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training over a lonyer period of time. Parents often endeavour 
conscientiously their child for School, however, they can never 
be sure whether they have done well urtil the child goes to 
school when they have en opportunit’ +o test the preparatory 


steps taken by them, 


With the theme of Small family size boing accented, the 
child will have a lesser number of companions at home, and yet 
peer group experience is essential for the child. The joint 
family system is receding gradually, and child of t#@day is also 
having a lesser chance to Snare experiences with his contemporaries 
within the family circle. Besides, family entertainment like 
outing is good, but it is never the same as when the child goes 
along with other kids to the zoo organised by his teachers, 


They learn new things in a new context. 


The nursery school experience becomes helpful in makino 
the child learn adjustment in odvare-, Grour play, cooing for a 
Picnic or to the zoo have also some roje in inducing the child 
to conform to the discipline in andicion to recreational values. 
The activities in nursery and kinderyarson school also require 
a great deal of concentration of attention, This adjustment 
takes time, but lator on children also Teatn to enjoy it. To 
help the child in ceveloning the leaining skill smoothly, simple 
games of counting, learning names o¢ objects, colours and form 
identification, Spelling of simple words are many of the items 


that nursery scheal proysammes includes; and this training is 
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invaluable for the child, and he will tele it as a fun as it 
becomes the pert of a game. He .lso learns to exercise his 
reasoning cepacity .nd can also take part in simple decision 


making process Such ps in play situations, 


The child JS su; bused to wale cortain adjustments in 
cattain immportent arens in a Scheel. tu be able to adjust 
successfully in scnool, the younce child should be independent 
as for as self-nelp iS concerned, “ere the nursery school 
experience js very beneficial aS most of them devote a great 
deal of time to constructive play skills which include painting, 
drawing, clay modelling, weaving, tossing and catching balls, 
recing, Skinping, cancing, music, Singing, @locution and the 
like. The child also learns social adjustments he learns how 
to get alongwith other child.sen of his eas group, Cne very 
important asnect of social adjus tments is learning to confrom 
to certain standard in patterns of behaviour and in relation €£o9. 
other children. A child soon learns to cive and take; he | 
learns to share with others, he develops the rudiments of the 


treit of cooneration, 


Such pre-school preparation is vory ossential for the 
vast majority sf Indien children whose heme background not 
conducive enough for intellectual, emotional or Social experiences 
| would contribute to their adequate psychological development. . 
The brivileced child pernanms can do even vithout pre-school . 
attendence: the underprivileged need it rather badly. However, 
Such facilities are mainly accessible to the children of the 


Mivileged persons as nursery educetion is quite exnensive. 
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Only a negligible percentage of the children population 
(about 2%) can have the benefit of nursery school exnerience 
in a developing country ‘ike Toais. Still, the »ore-school 
experience, though not easily availalia to all children, has 

making 

a significant role in helping the chil’ in 7 his later 
adjustments in schools. “william James, one of the greatest 
Psychologists maintains that to on infant, "The world is a hig 
blooming, buzzing confusion." And smidst these big blooming, 
buzzina confusion, the motner acts as 2 nediator in helping 
‘the child to have a relatively stable experience about his 
environment, Similarly, the Kindergarten experience can also goa 
long way in moulding the child's attitude and later adjustments 
in his schools, providing, of covrse, the authorities of the 
nursery and Kindergarten school do operate with a sense of 


devotion and service to the community. 


For the fullest development of the child physically, 
mentally, Socially and emotionr1}]* -7.F to mske them effective 
citizens for tomorrow, variety of ad quale exberiances need 
to be provided to meet their varying individual abilities, 
interests and needs, Reatine up of children is not the 
responsibility of the parents, or the family only. This 
responsibility his multidimensional -*:.cts: Home, School, 
Comunity, Government, Voluntary Sociai and Political organi- 


Sations—all have a part to olay in executing this great task 


not only for the sake of the child but for the nation building. 


~ 
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Although heme and the school are the mejor institutions 


responsible for the over-all develownent of the child. especially 
during the formstive years, yet its services can be mace more 


affective. and its tunetioniny ev ssnesd, if it is 


oF 


siste 


oO 


a 


by 


other agencies in the comunity, if all concerned play their 


4 
' 
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role conscientivucly vould "e enriched, full of 


. 2 is ‘a el 
quality humam beings all roun', 


India hes mace snecial consiteration for its children 


i 


i 


in the Constitition, It nas estaolished a Vational Boare for 
Children with Prine hinistor as its Chairman to monitor the 
progress of tie procramme fot the care anc development of 
children. Since Inde»vendence several programres Mve heen 
undertaken for children, The Notional Children's Fund was’ 
created for the Government of India in the Internetional Year. 
of the child with the objective of » "xi", essistance to 
voluntary agencies for their innovative orojects relating 

to child developaent, the welfare of tie handicapnec, and 
neglected and needy chileron beloncina to noor families, The 
Man-gement of the Fund was transferred to the NIPCCD, New Doni 


in October, 1980, 


A detail review for twelth and nutrition programme wes 
undertalten by Government of India in tne beginning of 1970, 
Several] teams comprised by planners, 2dministrators and 
technicel ernerts reviewed the on coinc Programme by field 
visits and study of available records. It was decided to 


e + i : 1 
“velop an integrated anprouch to rrovide essential health, 
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nutrition and educational services to the preschool children 


for their optimal development. A project knowm as Integrated 
Child Development Services (Icb>) ws launched on 2nd October, 
1975, with the objectives of (i) improving ths nutritional and 


health status of children in the age group 0-6 years; (ii) laying 
‘the foundations for proper psycholoyicel, physical and social 
development. of the child; (iii) reduciny the incidence of 
mortality, morbidity, m-inutrition anc school crop out; 

(iv) enhancing the capability of the mother to look after the 
normal health and nutritional needs of the child through proper 
nutritional @8 well as kealth education; and (v) achieving 
effective coordination of policy and implementation amongst the 


various developments for promotion of child develonment, 


ICDS programmes are suposed to nrovide services to the 
pre-school children below the ace from 0-6 years, oregnant women 
in the second Sndthird trimester ane lactating mothers for 
the period of 6 months. Pre-school] education to the children 
and functional literacy for women are alto included in the 


prograinne. 


The National Institute for Public Co-operation and Child 


Development (NIPCCD) is the apex body for training of the 


IcDS functionaires, 


In the New Education Tolicy (19846) the child-centred 
approach has been ~vecomuendec which states that, "a warm, 
welcoming and encoureging anproach, in which all concerned 


Share a solicitude for tia needs of the child; is the best 


y 
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motivation for the child to attend school and learn. A childs 
centred and activity~based process of learning should he adopted 
at the primary s ateaeeoe»AS the child crows, the comnonent of 
comnitive learnine will be inereased and skills organised 


through practices," 


In this backdrop the value of arly adiecation has 
tremendous implications, It is truce tht in the last three 
decades or So, the spread of pxrimery erucation in the country | 
has been phinomenal, even though it has nol teen »ossible to 
fulfil the cherished goal of making it comoulsory for all 
children of aQe range 6 to 14. For a ranid evelopment in all 
spheres of life, both mitericl and cultural, children are to be 
recognised as tiie real resource for the nation, It is, noweves, 
asad comnentary on the avorace Incian calidad in an urban set up 
where be is seen to start fox his scho-! in the morning with 
an unduly jieavy school bag on the rucksack, forcing him to 


maintain a bending posture. 


The motnine scene in a tvnical middle class family is 
Tushing up things, The whole name is conotics More of ben Lhan 
met, the child is foreibly avakene fot slater and is being 


made ready for doin. to the school, ‘ic stacts ‘is day in the 


Midst of confusion, utter chavs and rush. We is being urged to 


flurry up lest he misses ihe school bus, fumry is screaming oF 
“axing to finish his breakfast euickly; daddy and other members 
of the family are also doing a lot of tunning xhout for hin, 

Such @ scene ig anything but conducive for the development of 


self-confidence in the child, 
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The school climate also is not always Supportive enough 
for the naturel blooming of 11s yeteonrtity, It fails to 
generate a clear direction at differen* spieres of development 
and growth : The child is liable .> ¢ + :1loj; A Negative attitude 
towards education, Existing «exanmim ft on -ysetem also keeps the 
child always under tension; the familv ~lso pute in lots of 
pressure to m=ke him enter into the area of severe competition 


with classmates in order to %eat then. 


So far aS numerous primary scrxo0le currently established 


all over the country are concerned, wth (1984) noted that 
tOn tne whole most of the primary schools wmresent a dismal 


picture of neglect, social callousness and apathy. If children 


have early education in laces, fit for >igs, most of them are 
J 9 ? 


likely to behave like pigs in tneir ad' lt lives." "Not only 
the physical environment of tne scnool is poor but nobody ; 
seems to show any a:itcrest in the children in the early years, 
The parents feel relieved by sendiag away Lheir children to 
schools, The teachers pbleme the sexronts if the children do 


net do well in tre schools, The nublic blames the teachers for 
very ora ud 
the behaviour of th> children. But hardly any attempt 


is being taade to coowlinile the aclivitios of all these people 


concesned with children," 

The child needs to %e¢ olaced in a school environment with 
all kinds of cognitively stimulatins conditions. Different 
tyne of constructive play matarizls including, books and 


Magazines are some of the essential r-cuirements which help 
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in developing cognitive and creative abilities in the child, 


He should get tne facilities for diffarent exsress 


Bs 


ve activities 
\ 
such as painting and dancing. 


Rath (1924) has suggested that the peinary schools” 
should be clostlyv as™ocirtod with -rucuctive activities of the 
locality such as farming, gardenina, fishine, poultry and otner 
productive ectivities cv7ilabloe in the lceality, This would 
help the child ln yekting to know conne: sawn better in his 


understanding of the worle around hii, 


Educational technelogy has dev:loped to such an extent 
that a lot of information can ne impartec' in a vary interesting 
manner in a short span of time. The chilfa can also absorb it 


much more easily. 


Teacher's nrecention of teaching also sometimes damages 
ratner than helps in developiny the child as an indivicual a 
He often introduces a packag: of reacy mace solution to the 
existing system of syllabus oriented exenination for the sake 
af gurricular develonment, There is absolutely no scope for’ 
identity with the teacher. 

The SC/ST and other backward children (though have heen 
“iven statutory Fecilities in the Constitution) do not feel 
fncour-ged to eonbiaes with their study hecause of lack of 
Senuine concern from the teacher as also because of poor parents 
who like to hold them back for domestic chores or work in the 


Meld, . It is found that due to noor educe tional family background 
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of the disadvanteged children the teachers seem to have low 
estimation of their intelligence and ecucational avilities, 
compared to other children. This discvuragine attitude of the 
teachers is imperceptibly transmitted to these children in the 
classroom sitvation. This inevitably creates a negative Study 


, 


atmosphere for the already disadvantaced children. 


No educational procramme can ever be a Success unless the 
teachers are warm, flexible, affectionate and have patience and 


a genuine concern for tne students, 


Women also constanly remain a vulnerable group right fron 
the childhood, They suffer from sucial eid economic pressures 
discouraging their entry into the educational system, The families 
who can afford education, would prefer the same for boys on 
priority basis : The girls would ba asked to mind their younger 
Siblings and foi-.d to join in the daily chores of household 


works, 


In this backdrop, the basie primacy education has trem- 
endous implications, But, even basic to this basic education 
is pre-school education, Value-crionled edueation and vocationali- 
Sation are two important asnouts of acucationg: and Educational 
Institution nas a definite role to play ir the develppment of a 
child. The values over te year have charged considerably. 
Children exhibit behaviour not necessarilv corresnonding to the 


expectations of parents, The child faces a conflict, he fails 
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to develop a healthy identity of self ans Social development, 
Parents set a gamut of values to ‘6 acquired as models by 
children wnich hardly find place in day ta day life Situation, 
Disparity In the noon eroun becomes ohvious, Generation gap 

is invevtiably presenl. It is lausible to assume that family 

as an institutiouw nas ccrtainly a o> to rlay in developing the 
right kind of - Rtitvae in a ehaila « © 141c’ spends more nen 
60% of his time in a day at heme. More. Ver, there is a good 

deal of agreement among psychologists that early childhood 
experience plavs a crucial role not only in the cognitive 


dovelooment of the child (Clarke,1984), but also in the Shaping 


of his personality, 


The mother is the sole Socializing agent during early’ 
childhood. Though the mother is the primary bvicture in the 
early childhood, the role of father is alsv equally importent. 
Studies have shown that dis Cipline by the frthor emerges with 
increased significance with the oleer children, if not so with 
the younger onas, 2XaAlni nation of other sociel f2ctors as well 
as constitutisznal nredisnositions heve enual relevance in 


Personality dove lon wt of tue chia}, 


Various “inds of syneriences Shaye the child's perception 
of his parents, other than the chile .carine practices, The 
child, is exnosed to varied Sources of in*crmation and flumerous 
ied oat ee 
Cclalizing agents other than his parents, Such as peer group, 
teachers, the sass media of communication like telewision/Video, 


which Provide frames of reference with which the varents are 
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evaluated. ‘Jhat the parent actually docs, may in some cases, 
become less important so for aS child's perception is concerned, 
than the extra-familial influences whicn provide interpretation: 


v 


of parental hehaviour (Sen,1977). 


Altnough part of a child's socialization takes place 
a! 
through direct training, much of a chi dis behaviour/revertoire 
is believed to be ecryuired throuch “Jenkification with the 
important adults in his life, A siitilar dhenomenon, popularly 


known as 'hero-wership,' tales place curing the adolescent 


period. 


The child starts his voyao2 For life through play and 
fellowship formincd an identily reflected in a growing strength 
of will and sense of purpose, The founcation of versonality 
becomes cemonted and a sense of trust, assurance and hope 
continues to grow in the ¢emily and social environment. The 
modalities of arowth in the pceeciod of childhood’ are the family 
anc junior school PLvvidiug upportimities for nlay, group 


activities, manual work end artistic exstuersion in the form of 


drawing, singing, dancing ete. The roats of behaviouz, 


intelligeuce and cheracter are nurtured in childhood which help 


in coping wit!) subsequent jJife situations, 


In adolescence, his physical and reychological Sramewo.k 
take shaoe in finding one's moorings in tre outer worid: he is 
Supposed te develop :.umpeteunce end fidel:tv. The educetional 


eppertimities at the time of adelescence should introduce the 
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young person to the broad physical ane educa tionsl achievement: 

1 is the time to develop ckills, attitudes anc knowledee. Varicus 
alternatives of learning onportunitties and exparierces shauld 
broaden the scoye of choice and activity. The sense of duty and 
discipline ate developed in this time as also the trait of 

sharing with others, The educational wodalities at this nerioc 

are honle ‘andl sonior sehool, tne experience of fellowship, 
friencship, and guidance of the teacirec, 


adolescence 
of induces develonment of uki li -d 'nowledge, 


nic cational exnerience 


s 


manual 


work, social work, crafts, games, dance, music and other valuable 


activities, 


In youts, the creative urge finds expressjon in cumpelitive 
achievement, voluntry enterprise and adventure. The seeds of 
love and cere are sown at tnis staqe ot Life. The foundation of 
life long education ®T& hasecd in tne youth: and denending upon 
his aptitude, hicher education is received through formal study, 
work, exneriénee and cultural activities, SOpecielisation and 
experiences should he afforded and the educational programme geared 
to @usichment of human relations. The youth receives colleve and 
University education and Learns from work experience and gets 
introduced te social and technicrl world. The pursuit of sports 
and games leads to discipline, and the work contributes to over 
all source for values which is the prime int-rest at this stage 


% development. Tho discipline of Psychology and its ever 


“creasing applications can yuide significantly man's transition 


toa new Gimension of bein@ and becoming, toward a quality of life 


deri L . 
. ved from the process of life Long education and culture. 
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The majo: objective of eprly education is to assist 
the child in the process of intesration of »ersonality in 
the form of physicel, cognitive, enot*onal and social develop. 


1 


ments, The modalities of differen’ »'1cational programmes 

therefore, are needed to be such tnat they provide adequate. 
opportunities for each child-male oc female, to develop him 
or her into a socially sensitive, humanistic, conselentious, 


fearless and value oriented citizen to w-et up challenges 


in different spheres of life. 
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TITLE OF PAPER? VALU ORIENT ID EDUCATION THROUGH BTITAR 
cae we COMMUNICATION EBETWUIN TEACHERS » PARENTS 
AND THE COM MIUNITY 


Anant Fai* 


Not long wye, I was one of t..2 speakers at a vouth 
training programme, organised in Bombay for graduate and 
postgraduate students, during the summer vacation. J can 
still vividly recall how the students were listless and 


bored and made it apparent by heckling the eminent persons, 


who addressed them. 


TIT was slated to be the £ifth speaker, but the convener 
suggested my addressing the students, soon after the welcome 
and the inaugural sreeches, I began by telling them the story 
of the cowherd of Alawi, One Gay, when he heard the Byddha 
would be giving a discourse in his village, the cowherd felt 
extremely eager ‘Oo listen to the discourse, Unfortunately, 
one of his cows straved and by the time he conld herd back 
the cows, it wer late an“ the cowhert had no time to have a 
morsel of food ©€ -sn though he was Fragry. When he reached the 
venue, Buddha wos about to begin his discourse, Instead, 
Buddha called his @Cisciples aside and asked them to feec the 
Ccowherd first. Only after the cowherd had eaten and taken his 
Seat among the audience Luddha began his discourse. Tater, 

* Shri Anant Pai fe an intemationaliy reputed literary 
writer, He is Eaitor of "Amar Chitra Katha", "Tinkle", 


"Partha" and is Director of Partha Institute of Personelity 
Development, Bombay. : 
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explaining his action to his puzzled disciples, Buddha Said, 
"Oh a hungry stomach, the man woul4 net have been recontive 


to my words," 


Concluding the story, I said a: the function, "My 
friends, I told vou this storwv fer the same reason. You do 
not seem to he receptive right now, Let uc try to understan 
why you are not. Mav be that micht help restore the mood to 
listen, I have a feeling that many of vou - rather most of 
you - wanted to take up courses in science anc? later wanted 
to become engineers or doctors, When you could not aet 
admission to courses of vour choice ~ rather, courses of your 
parents' choice -~ you felt rejected by the society. To nut 
it more dramatically, you felt as if you have been throw 
on the rubbish heap by the society, You felt like second- 
class citizens. Your rebellious attitude is a result of that 
sense of rejection. If you think tris‘is true, please raise 


your hands,” 


Hesitantly, half a cozgen students raised their hands. 
j 
LT exhorted them, " Fi 


TS a ey ". There 
is nothing higher than truth [xt is not be said that you 
do not even have the courage to acbhit what is. As Buddha use 


: : to ; 
to sav, our first major concem shou‘d bey understand what is, 


If what I have said is true, please raise your hands." 
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Barring a few exceptions, mostly girls, the entire 


gathering raise the hands! ! 


The Efforts to impart Value Education 
Ioheve mertionec this aprarently insignificant incieent 
at this learne 3 gathering for the simple reason that it 


may he'p us to uncerztand what is. 


For nearly two decades now, there has bean much talk 
about value education. The service cluhs like the Rotary 
aud the Lions, the religious movements like Hare Krishna 
movement, Satya Sai movement, the relicious missions like 
Ramakrishna Mission, Chinmayva Mission, Swami Narayan trust, 
institutions like Pharativa Vidya Baawan ~ all seem concerned 


about value education, Zyervone seems to have his own 


Giagcnosis and a special kind of remeéy, 


I recall, at the annual convention of the Ind ian 
association of T@ducationel Technology, heid in 1984, a 
learned professor had said that one way to deal with 
indiscipline among students is to dispense with lectures 
altogether and to have centres of learning, where books, 
magazines, videotapes end computers should ke made available 


to the students, 


A leading institution has started publishing cultural 
Courses, The argument seems to bes if medicine can be qiven 


in capsules, culture- too can be administerec in the same wav, 


os 
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At some parent-teacher association meetings, even 


remedies like disciplinarv measures and punishment have 


been seriously discussed, 


Many are the phvsicians who have tried to diagnose 
what ails me, ut no one knows what I suffer from, 


’ 


said Mira. 


I have heen quite impresse: by the document on 
the National EZgucation Polic77, particularly the points mate 


and the remedial measures suqcested under the headings: 


Making the system work 

Media and educational technology : 
Sports and physical education 

The evaluation rrocess ena tne examination system 
The teacher and teacher education 


The emphasis on vocatioualisetim 


ad 


These are areas where it seems there is a thorough 
understanding of the uncerlving pretlens. The goals too 


are Clearly defined, thoucth the jine of action is vaque. 


For example, it is certainly true Uhat vocationalisation 
can stop the ériftine tenJencies among the students who 


undertake these courses, These courses can give them 4 


c , ith 
sense of purpose, particularly if arrancements are made ell® 
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to get them jobs or to settle them in their profession, 
at the end of the courses, But how the teaching ca@re for 


this ambitious plan is being prepared is not clear, 


As far as the subject of value education is concerm:d 


I think there is no clear thinking even about the objectives, 


‘ 
The statements made under the heating, “Value educeti: 

sound like platitudes, Ther? are pious statements Jike: 

"Tr our culturaily plural society, education should foster 

universal and enteral valucs, oriented towards the unity 

and integration of our people. Such value education should 

help eliminate obscurantism, religious fanaticism, vidlence 


superstition and fatalism." 


"Anart from this combative role, value education has 
a profound positive content, haseé on our heritage, national 
goals, universal perceptions, 1+ shoule lay primary 


emphasis on this aspe:nt." 


These stakemonts malo as mrach or as little sense as 
the well meaning statements made at aatherings organised 


by religious and cultural lrodies, 


@ ee em 
~~ Kw Ue, ale: a 
—szaryT OTA TTF ha Tats “on 
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I did not know the name of the place where I wanted 
to go. How could T reach there? I walked for yugas, 


ages, to reach a place whicit: wis but half a mile ayay, 


Weakness is the true guise; wickedness lies 

Recently, at a meeting attended by devotees of a 
religious movement, people wer? exhorted to follow the 
path of righteousness, to desist from wickedness and to 
be good. When I was asked to address the gathering, 
"I began by saying: "Perhaps I may say thinas which may 
not be consistent with whatever you have been hearing 
all along. Because I helieve, all wickedness stems from 
arsense of self-esteem, a sense of c@lf-acceptance. Much 
that I may say, may seem inconsistent with what you might 


have heard, It is not inconsistent with religion, as I 


understand it. 


“Pa Hef oS 


cfg ow! 4 


ears 


Na ayam alind balalbocncua Jabtrya, cay the Vedas. 


This atman, this oreat truth will not be attained by 
the week, 


I have modified this further, "This Atman, this 


great truth is not attainahle bt those who THINK 


they are weak, 
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ALL virtues spring essentially from the sense 
: x 
of self~esteem. To min¢s, accustomed to the idea of 
fightine with wickedness o3 a noble mission of life, my 


2 
words Gid not seem reassuring, "Should we not tell 


1? 


youngsters not to tell lies?" askeé one, 


‘ 


"Tf the youngster has enoucdh sense of self-acceptance, 


he will not lie," I replied, 
"Should we not teach them not to steal? asked another, 


"each them by all meane. Sut it is not necessary 
to teach the one who has sol f-estecm and self-acceptance, 
Tt he docs not have these, na amount of teaching will. 
prevent him from stealing, particulzrly in his hour of 


need," I replied, 


% 
Before the others could point out about’ other virtues, 


I adéeA, 1 honestly feel that tre onc who has self-esteem 


wo 


will easily aprieciate others for whatever talents they 


may have. He will leain to help others in their diffierlties. 


He will learn to love, to give an“ to share what he har." 


I then narrated many incidejits from my life, Many 
youngs bare who were considered te 2 antisocial, shunned 
by others hecause they behavi¢ Tike goondas, behaved much 
hetter, once they were made to feel strong from within. 


"Trage@y is the true yuiser avmedy live," said Hardy. 
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IT have restatee it thus: "Jeakness is the true guise: 
é 


wickedness lies." 


Of course, it is Likgly that those who have been 
exposed to ruthlessness fog long; those who have been made | 
to feel weak for a long Sines might turn out to be so 
insensitive that unless there is aman like Buddha or 


Mahavira, a Gandhi or a Christ, he could be a nuisance 


to the society, 


How our Education System bruises the Self-Esteem of Youngst 
During a visit to Delhi in 1978, in my presence the 

principal of a local school told the parent of a five-year- 

old boy, "How many times have I to tell you that this 


child has failed in the test and cannot be admitted to the 


school?" 


That chubby, sweet child of five, the apple of his 
father's eye, the most pre@ious possession of his mother, 
had met with rejection for the first time in his life - 
and in what a dramatic wav! The child looked at the 
face of the father, then at the face of the principal and 
then again at the face of his fsther, kept his little 


fingers on his ears and hegan tt cry loudly! 
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Woulén!t that be a traumatic experience in the life 
of that chile’ I am sure that the principal must have 
undergone courses in cducational psychology, at least 

as part of the B..d. or *.'4, courses, How could he 


pehave so drresvonsitly? Choul"a't what we read have 


an impact on how we behay>? 


Later, when that chile vould tes his resort hone 
and show them to his parents, who are ever kecn that 
their child should stand first or at least cet a top 
rank, woulen't he Live with rejceetion and the fear of 
rejection, again and aqain? What about the deep sense 
of insecurity he woule feel when he enters the tenth 
standard anc later, when he enters the twelfth stendard? 
What about tho sense of rejecetion and the fear of rejeution, 
he would fsel, when cenied admission to a course of bis 
choice - or rather, a cours> of his parents! choice? 
Right ak the Gnealy L quoted a real life incident to 


show the damace done by such fEcar of rejection. 


The walls of ston. and m? tar that people built in 
“the kygone Gays to protect themselves against the onslaught 
of the enemy were visible, Eut th? mental barriers in the 
minds of youngsters behind which they cower, ever reacyv to 


burt, ever ready to hit "others", whom they have thrown 


outside those harricrs are not seen. They are there all 
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the same. These "others" could be othere because they 
speak a different language; because they belong to a 
different religion; a different caste; or a different 


class of society. 


The crux of the probltm in value education is this, 
Recognition of the child's need for self-esteem, This 
stems from selfeaccentance. Tndian mythology is full 
of symbolism. Shiva is said to be dencere- oe Shakti, 
Shiva literally means the gooec, “Shakti means strength, 
Symbolically, we are told that where strength is goodness 
is, All that we have to do is to make the chilcren feel 
a sense of self-acceptance and self-esteem. Yet, how 
many teachers cater to this need of the child? TI quoted 
the words of a principal of a local school to show how 


callous we are about the impact of our words on impression 


able minds, 


The parents, whose benaviour and whose words 
affect the child in a far more profound wav, understand 
this need of the chile much less than teachers. Just 
because the parents are well cducated, it does not 


necessarily follow that they know how to impart self- 


esteem to the child, 


oat 


The Classic Case of, Dibs 
In’ the classic example, “escrihed hy soi 

M.Axline in "Dibs in search of self", the father is a 

top scientist and the mother is a eurgecn. Yet, because 

of their inasility to develon - senses of self-esteem 

in their chile, he turmed out to be a liability not only 


to them, but also the society, 


To quote from the hook, "Must of the time, he 
(Dibs) crawled around the room, lurking undsr tables, 
rocking back and forth, chewing on the siée of his hand, 
sucking his thumb, lying prone end rigic on the floor, 
when any of the teachers or children tried to involve him 
in some activity... he would bac* up against the wall 
and put his hands up, reacy to sciatch, ready to fight, 


1£ anyon> came too close," 


The bov would have been a nuisance after growing 
up. If this did not hanpen’, it was because a counsellor 
who spent sixteen thurscayvs with the boy, made the child 
accept himself and thus develo, self-esteem. Soon Dibs, 
considered dull, unintelligent and antisocial, improved 
his performance to such an extent that he had soon to be 
admitted to a school for the gifte¢ what is more, he 


developed leadership qualities!! 
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Wanted: Better Commmicatiou between Parents and Teaches 
Ig there a parent who does not mean well by his 
children? Yet, is it not true that parents keep bruising 
the self-esteem of their children and make them feel 
insecure? There should be better communication between 
parents and teachers like Virginia Axline, if we do not 


wish to have too many Dibs on our hands, 


On the occasion of functions like school-day or 
teachers' day, we do remind ourselves that the objective 
of education is to bring about a change in behaviour; not 
just to add to the information. We even quote. 


platitudes like: 


Sa vidya ya vimuktaye. That is education which liberates, 


Actually education is looked upon as the means of 
obtaining more possessions. If there .is a mad rush for 
courses in engineering or medicine, or computers, it is 
certainly not because they bring about a change in 
behaviour; not even because the youngsters have a genuine 
aptitude for these courses. It is simply because these 
courses fetch better-salaried jobs, The frustration in 
the 


youth doing arts, commerce and even the degree 


courses in science is basically because they feel they 


have missed the bus. 
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Solf-esteem is not generated bv possessing morz; 
put by being more, Salf-csteem stams from what one is: 
not at one has. There is,however, so much of omhosis 
on what one has that not only the parents falli into the 
trap, they leat their children into the a. Worse 3till, 
eyen th: teachers who are suprosed to hold the beacon 


light, fall into the trap . More about this ister, 


Once aft.r witnessing senseless violence in thz2 
- area, in which I live, I had made « sanmle study of 
youngsters involved in the violence, TI had found that 
youngsters who had the benefit of sume edusation were 
involved in the violence, Hardly any illiterate youth 
was involved in the violence, though there are quite a 


few illiterates too in my neisthhourhoo, 


Apparently, those half-cdrcated vouth were hetter 
informed than wre unedueated ones, but they were certainly 


not better behav d than the uncduarted ones, 


The students who co throuchn cur education system come 
out as the following enc products ¢ 
L, A sizeable section ot the stiidents,whose expectations 
of possessing more as a result oc! education, are not fulfilled, 
and who think the society is responsibls for this state 


of affairs, turns violent. 
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Ze A si.aable section of the students, whose Expectations 


r 


of possessing more as a result: ~ education, are not fulfilled 
but who think this is due tu inir own incompetence, tums 
escapist. Some take to minor forms of escapism like 


addiction to movies or gambling. Some take to more serioys 


forms of escapism like addiction to drinks or drugs, 


3. A sinall section; which develops some sclf-esteen, 

but not in full measure, because their parents are enlightened 
because they get admission to courses of their choice or 
because they land in lucrative jobs, play a useful role in 
the society in their jobs. Many of these - as I said, this 
section does not have self-csteem in full measure = hanker 
for jobs outside India and though they have been educated 
at the expense of the tax=payers' mcney, at the expense of 
the poor and middle O148sSo0f the country, leave the comtry 
at the first available oppoitmmity, settle abroad and 


scoff at their country en? thedr cuiatrymens 


4, A very small section, which cevelops genuine self+ 
esteem and has self-acccptance, Learns to love, to help 


and to share with others what they nave, 


The last section is almost Like an oasis in the 


desert and there is the danger of tne sands of the desert 


vveriLomming the oases! 
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Do Teachers have eee om? 


Once we admit thet the crux of the nroblem is to 
help develop a sense of self-esteem and self-accertance 


in children, the next question is: who tg Bupnosed to do it? 


P,liticlans?y Certa’rivr not. They have a vested 
interest in making people foe! they are weak. Only weak 
people would flock behind leaéers in such large numbers, 
Leaders of anv brand say something like this, "Look vou have 
problems. You are weak, You are not well looked after, 

I am here to see that you or vour yromp or community will 


be well looked after. Come behind me." 


e 
Perents? Again the answer is in the necative. We 
; é 
saw how even well educated parents Jeo net know how to 


é 


inculcate self-esteem in their children, 


The or eee or society? 


ey cya Nee a 
FES fe ay gis OMe 
The path trodden by the yreat ones is the path 
fellowed, Teachers ~ particularl» tho acharyses, true 
teachers = have to give the Jes. Th. argument that even 


our lives are shaped by the politicians, is only an 


excuse, 
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Apo. epee years aco, when I visited Jaipur, 1 
was invited to address an inforral meeting of an associatio | 
formed by teachers (lecturers ..i professors) of Rajasthan 
University. One of the points raisec by- a professor on 
the occasion was the lack of respect commanded byr even 
university teachers in the community. JT had then asked 
my question , "Do you respec: yourself? Do YOU have 
self-esteem? Or do you see vourself in the mirror,placed 
before you by those around you? If you have self-acceptance, 


what does it matter what the others think of you?" 


I had also exnressed the view that if a person has 
self-esteem, the people around cannot but take cognizance 
of it. In the story of Alexander, we come across a person, 
referred to as Dandamis bv the Greeks, who refuses to call 
on Alexander, when he receives the summons for the simple 
» reason that he seeks nothing from Alexander. Finally 


Alexander yoes to meat Dandamis. 


I recalled how the tahsildar of our village used to 
stand tp and 1eceive the headmaster of the local primary 


school, whu diew a Fraction of the salary drawn by the 


tahsildar, 
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It is for the terchers to inculcats self-esteem 
and then start a chain reaction throuch the varents, 
through the press, the T.V. and other communication media 


to help inculcate this in the: younner generation. 


r\ Cea ie ee, eth, =o Sete ee ye i | AE nc be 
Said Buddha, "“HNTRQ We cpetar Be TUF Spr e LS Gu 
A 


‘ : ty 


Wyeetaddaram, visamyutam, ekim‘hanam, anadaanam, tamaham 


broomi b-rahmanam," 


Him I will call a brahmin, said Eudcdha who is trully 
unattached, fearless, who has no possessions, nor Cesire 
to accent them, A tall order, Certainly a difficult ideal 
to follow. Teachers, no doubt, sheuld be well paid. But 
who is qoing to define whet is "qa qood pay”, particularly 
when one compares the wages paid »v the pharmaceutical 
industry to its workers or by the airlines to their 
employees. The teachers must get enouch to meet their 
requirements end this has been recogniscd in the National 
Policy on E@ucation, There can, however, be no comparison, 


If the teachers will not reclise it, no one else will. 
How to inculcate self-esteem? 


I hardly need tell how self-esteem has to be 
inculeated in youngsters. Even the principal, whose 
example I quoted earlicr, must be aware of not only the 


need to inculcate self-esteem but also how to inculcate it. 


od 
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Byery chisi is unique, every one ts capable of playing 

a useful role in the society 50 long as he has self- 
acceptance and self-estsem. Trve, the media like Vividh 
Bharati and even Doordarshan scem to undermine the efforts 
to inculcate self-esteem by advertisements like, "Neighbours! 
envy, owner's pride" and the hunéreés of TV spots which 
encourage the urge to nossess more. Eut a person who 

has true self-acceptance, 

who gives far more importance to what he is, rather than 


what he has, is not likely to be swayed by such media, 


There is need, as I said earlier, to expand the few 
oases in the desert. To do this, we must first have a 
clear objective of what we wish to achieve. If it is 
conceded that good bchaviour stems from: self-estcem and 
self-accentance, we should take steps to inculcate these 
in our teachers first. Tru, teachers have to attend to 


the needs of their family. !.ut during Christmas vacation 


or the Divali vacation, fu1-day camps could be organised 


for orientation and refresher courses aimed at teachers. 
The chain reaction, I am of the view, has to begin from 


teachers, 


As I said carlier, even many who are well qualified 


and land themselves in good jobs do not have self-acceptance 


in adequate measure. Bold stens have to be taken to correct 


the situation, Psychologists tell us that even if 

there has been a traumatic experience in the life of an 
individual, he can be well i dusted to the present and 
work fruitfully for a bright futurc, if he accepts the 
mast. This is equally true ot anotion. It is my view 
thet if Japan has aCvanc.c so well in even the economic 
sphere ard if the Japanese hav~ 3 hich sense of patriotism, 


it ig because they do accent their country's past. 


Notwithstanding some dari patches, there is much 
that is worthy of acceptance in Incia'ts nast, I find, 
however, there is hesitation in expusing our students to 
this past. 2 recall, when I hae first areanyed a yuniz contese 
on Indian mythology and history in Goa, my assistant came 
back From many schools, run by the minorities, with a 
negative response, T invited 3 few people from the press 
and explained how I had brought out titles on great men 
belonging to all the major communities and regions, in 
Amar Chitra Katha. As for the stories from the Ramayans 
and the Mahabharata, I said, no one need believe in Ranm- 
or Krishna as a god: but these ow:ics were the heritage 
of all Indians. The next dav, almost all schools of 
Goa, including those run by the minorities sent 


delegations of students to take part in my quiz contest. 


Now. using the audiovisual and the video nedjs 
' ! 
efforts are being made ty) acquaint the viewers With th 


philosophical thoughts of the sages and seers, We | 
need not restrict ourselves to thoughts presented | 
by Indian sages, But along with whatever is thought. 
provoking, even these too should be presented, tet 
the discrimination come from the viewers, Let then 
accept what they would like to accept, Out of that 


acceptance will grow self-esteem, 
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TITLE OF PAPER: THE PROCESS OF DEVS LOPING HEALTHY COOMTTIVE 
STRUCTURES FOR SOCIAL COHESION AMD NATIONAL 
INTEGRATION AS AN IVTECRAL PART OF CHLD- 
CaNTRED EDUCATION, 


Moazzizg Ali Beg* 


This paper is intended to explain how a permanent 

_. solution for the menacing problem of communal hatred can 

be evolved through a wolledntegrated child-centred education, 
and how such programme ~f education under our National 
Policy can actually create positive sentiments of Love, 
affection, regard, and a genuine respect among members of 
sister communities in their intev-wersuual and inter-gioup 
relations, Child-centi:d education can be most effectively 
geared to attaining th. desired goal of MWational Titeyration 
and we believe that the role of a-psycholouist is most 
crucial and important in bringing to fore those inner 
resources of humans that are qvite indispensible for 

making the child-erntted eceucatiou eifective in this reyard, 
We also believe thet an immediate application of this 


scheme is a matter of National Urgency. 


PE ea Se ein a eS oe a ee me a er ret ee ee er 


* Dr. Moazziz Ali Beg is Professor in the Department of 
Psychology, Aligarh Muslim Universitv, Aligarh. He is 
an internationally reputed Scholar and Psychologist. 
He is associated with a number of Intemational organisations 
of repute, He has written this narer in collaboration 
with Mrs, Rytuiyr Zainuddin, 
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Te cultivation of a child's mind implies building 
up / cognitive structure which tend to operate as value. 
attitude-meaning systems and seem to be clinched with 
a kind of sentimental substratum opérating like a feedback 
mechanism for sustaining the cognitive structures, Love 
and hatreé are dynamisms within these structures and play 
a vary decisive role in our reality orientations toward 
inter-personal and inter-group relations. These genie 


have their respective gradients which might accentuate 
in their respective directions Cdepending on strength of 
cognitive structures which either blocks or facilitates 


alternative perspectives of reality. 


The mind of a child is highly receptive to aforesaid 
feedback operations and within the developmental perspectin 
therefore, the genesis of the Gynamism of communal hatred 
can be understood on the parameter of value-attitude- 
mean ing system where cognitive structures are made up 
of ‘pictures' of the members of a certain community as 
bad, unworthy, tu-be~—despisod- repulsive, dirty, brutal, 
and so on, Such dynamisms tend to become very obstinate 


in the preseuce of a high Fregucnucy vf gra#ient accentua- 


tion. 
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The inculcation, of healthy cocnitive structures 
through a wéll~integrated child-cen tread education takes 
us in the Cirection of creative altruism which is under- 
stood here in the context of Sufi and Bhakti traditions 
of Bharat, anc if our children can be -taught yo respect 
aifferent religions end love people of different 
communities unselfishly: we uaa BS taking a revolutionary 
step ahead for National Integration. We may therefore 
proceed to Giscuss the ideas presented above, 


THE TERM COGNITION according to Neisser (1967) 

"yefers to all the vrocesses by which the sensory input is 
transformed, reduced, elaborated, stored, recovered, and 
used." He believes that the operations of cognitive pro- 
cesses does not necessarily depend upon relevant stimulation ¢ 
and images and hallucinations are examples of their 
independent operations. Cognitive processes enter into 
hypothetical stages through thinking, recall, problem 

solving, imagery and perception, etc. Eventually, of 
course, cognitions are built up into cognitive structu1 +s 
constituting our frames of reference comprising of 

meanings and developing into value-attitude-meaning 

systems, They are treated by Neisser as the third level 

of cognitive construction, pjects, persons, and situations 
are referred to frames of reference maintaining the back= 


grouné Schemeta which is described by Shor (1959) as the 
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only significant person who is entirely responsible fo; 
directly inducting anxiety in the growing infant. the 
context of relevant findings and highly systematized 
theories of Sullivan,Adler, Horney, Freud and others, 

it is apt to conclude that earl: experiences constitute 
the sentimental substratum of those cognitive structures 
that develop through different - teges of development. 

If¢ we examine closely the differences between the periods 
of ‘concrete operations' and 'formal operations’ of Piaget 
these substratums tend to continue through the different 
stages. In this recard a very deep insight is provided 
in the contribution of Ayurveda to the Indian image of 
childhood as it is exhaustively brought out by the India 
writer Kaker (1982) who points it out that "Psycholouleal. 
through their periodic ritual reassurance of Mneee 
and mutuality, the Samskaras seek to counteract the chill 
regressive Jongings and primal fears of abandonment and 
seperation, which are invariably aclivated in the transi- 
tion from one stage of life to another.” (205) These very 
substreatims Leud to operate as feedback mechanisms and 
accentuate @ ceLlain dyuamism Lt objects, pergons, or 
situations are referred to a specif-c confiyuration of 
euguitive stinetnies yniie freygnently. Since the 
cognitive elinektures and their sencimental substratums 


develop inkeractively, the difzerert stages of deve lopment 


oo 
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tend to determine the probability of modifications and 
changes in t-cms of alternative reality orientations, 
The present authois Delicve that it recuires intensive 


research to chick those £2°-.-'Llattens which are urely 
they 

theoretical *t the moment but/h p us a great deal in 

taking us dircetly into the problem of the genesis of 

the dynamisms of Love and hatred whose intensities 

can be safely treated as gradicnts for theoretical and 


methodological purposes, having their full implications 


for a programme of child-cen tredg education. 
p 


AS ROGARDS TNE Genesis Oo hatred, the crucial 
observations of Maslow through child data, anthroypoloepical 
studies, clinical data, ané date From genetius and 
endocrinology plus his own theoretical considerations 
convincingly l2ad us to the conclusion tank hatred, 
aggression arc destructiveness Co net constitute the 
original si ene child's personality, ratherthey arise 
as a sequel to early deprivations from love and caring. 
Maslow writes; "Psychologists an4 psychoanalyste often 
have coriceived of the infant as a little devil, born with 
Original sin and with hatred in his heart. Certainly 
this undiluted picture is false." If one looks at a 
healthy and well-loved and cared.for infant, let us say 
up to the age of one year and perhaps later, then it is 


~ 
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quite impossible to see anything that could be called 
evil, oriyinal sin, sadism, malice, pleasure in hurting, 
destructiveness, hostility for its own sake, or deliberate 
cruelty. On the contrary, careful and long-continued obsen 
vation demonstrates the opposite, Practically, every 
personality characteristic fourd in self-actualizing people 
everything lovable, admirable, ancé enviable is found in 
such babies -- that is, except knowledge, experience, 
wiscom. One of the reasons that babies are loved and 
wanted so much must be just this -- that they are without 
visible evil, hatred, or malice in the first year or two 
of their lives." 22). It is evident from the obser- 
vations of Maslow that absence of love and affection 


explains the genesis of hatred, 


However, once the Gynamism of ratred is created 
in the basic petsunality, it invariably relates to 
cognitive structures and to frames of ia ene gavering 
our reality orientations in interpersonal and inter-group 
situations. Its accentuation on the gradient results in 
aggression, vinlence ind destiuctiveness reaching up to 
viyanized terirorism. The an thropoljJoyist Hontgmann (1954) 
observes thal "Agiyression is an activity that seeks to 
destroy or deliberately inflict pain upon the object 
against which it cs giesesd (Kardiner, 1939260). 


Hostility (hate) represents an attitude or motivating 
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state impelling a subject to express aggression (other 

mev : 
motives, Hewevens aise: give rise to the activity). 
Both hostility and aggression may be turned against the 
actor as wel] as against sm ustitute enimete and inanimate 
objects in tre actor's environm:nt. . A person wvao feels 
ties conecious hostility to sward an apaset may nevertheless 
use that ohject as target i711 arqre sion, (279). Concerm= 
ing sociocultural sources QO€ aguercession, Honogmann writess 
"psychologically speaking, ayarassinn may arise from 
Hosttiteey conflicvful dependeney, Frustration, and various 
kinds of threat. Anthropolvcists, however, are more 
concerned with the social and cultural amma aidous related 
to aggressive behaviour." (280). These considerations 
take us to the conclusion that hatred and 4s accentuated 
forms are essentially pathological and effective. preventive 
measures can be adopted through e@ progranme ag envisaged under 


our National Policy for eradicating this evil, 


COMMUNAL HATRED IN OUR COUNTRY eeecles a suppressed 
and diffused cluster of sentimental undercurrents that 
draw strength from our psychosocial environment which | 
results in physical conflicts hurting and domaging our 
national prestige, The alreacy existing cognitive 
structures continue to have feedbacks at the ‘formal level' 


as eaag Tita t ; 
= Such frequent manner that the possibility of any alter- 


native reality orientation becomes increasingly minimized 
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of 
due to some socio-cultural factors arising out/our 


present ir»alances anc alsa cue to the absence of a plan 
child-centred education gearec* to eradicate this evil, 


Our behaviour at the inter-communal level therefore rema 


loaded with inhibitions, a consnicuous lack of spontanie 


and an almost total absence of feelings of acceptance 


for members of different communities, 


Besides, we seem to have dissociated the formal 
aspects of different religious systems from the very 
spirit of religion with the result that a kind of spirit 
perversion tends to surrewund the religious awareness oj 
a growing child. He is therefore Pedsgtquely isolated 


from his fellow beings and becomes incapable of seeing 


through the essential unity of different religions, Hl 
. basic personality develops a kind of hatred-proneness a 
to this spiritual perversion. If we make an assessment 


the intentional and unintentional rrocesses of inculcat 


hatred for sister commimnity or communities, we shall 


probably discover such things as facial gestures 


expressing disgust and despise, expressed feeling tones 

evoking empathic responses and reinforciny aversions, 

stereotypes settling down df the subconscious, and even 

intentional inculcetion of hestility which amounts to 

committing crime against the “mo*enee of a growing chi 
. 


Hance yfolence, 2ggression, destructiveness, ,and extrem 
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of hostility are the consequences we are reaping since 
many generations. And now we have intentionally brought 
up an almost value-i.line generation which is pacing aheaag 
with the rapid Gismemberment OF a culture holding fast 
to the idea universal and @tern#l values. Since our 
National Policy of Education has azcepted the idea o£ 
universal and etexnal’ vatucs we must be able to bring 

t m— tenrble 
it uo very clearly that such icea is only through 
discovering the experiential route to those settlem 


truths of human nature which alone can make the idea 


of the 'fellow being' sensible to us. 


THE BASIS of healthy cognitive structures can be 
created through inducting love and affection under a well-~ 
planned child-centred education. A well-loved, well- 
appreciated, and well-accepted child would readily learn 
to love, appreciate feelings of others and respect them, 
provided he is consistently exposed to a home and school 
environment which inte*ntionally inculcates a reality 
orientation where members of other communities are 
pictured as good, lovable, nice, acceptahle and as 
deserving respect in their own right. This alone is the 
surest route to creative altruism whose manifest and 
Spiritual aspects are contained in our own Sanskriti and 
havé been manifested through Sufi and Bhakti traditions 


of Bharat. Sufi and Bhakti traditions amply provide a 
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for responding immediately to the need of evolving a 

consensus for the acceptance o* the guidelines for a 

system of such education lei’ *y into the desired synthegj, 
. ¢ 


have 
UNDER THIS consensus we can/a charter for the 


implementation of a programme carrying the spirit of 
Sufi and Bhakti traditions -~ at least. The useful 
methods and techniques such as story telling, drama, play 
egeey, modified forms of encounter groups, more frequent 
televised programmes -- all such things can be used and 
tried out for incuJcating healthy, nationally desireable, | 
and healthfostering euoyuitive stineluLes and their 


Mmocivakrioual subslLraliuns, 


Besides, the tecluigque of situation handling can 
be safely elaborated.under the aforesaid guidelines which 
amounts to giving, or Ersirebt>s channeliszing, the motivation 
upthrust or bouyancy without w srpinz the freedom of the 
child throuyh repressive do'p and dort's., The infusion of 
love, regard, caring fur olheris, staring in varying degzees, 
Sweetness of temperament and such cther qualities that 
are distinctly human, are not a logstcel nmrocess and no 
mathematical formulae can be evolves? for creating them 
in the interpersonal relations, They are essentially 
experimentr>l , subjectively operetive and decisively 


effective. ‘lyjey van he made more effective if taken as 


co 
[ee] 
ty 
i 
ea 


ddeals, and alse as the spiritual bases of our ethical 
conduct. In a shool environment they require spontaneous 
expression in any asnect of interpersonal relations of 


teacher and his pupils, 


Anart fro: the use an? deplec nent of ahove "mentioned 
techniques a programme of behaviour modification can be 
adopted if necessary and guidelines of a programme of 
behaviour modification through Vedentic oncepts nayacaleeaay 
been Grawn up by one of the authors of this paper which, at 


the moment, are available in unpublished fom, 


IT IS BELIEVED and hoped by the authors of this 
; [rhe y \ 

paper that Gan possibly have unexpected results of a 
positive nature through the implementetion of this prugtLouue 
and the evil of communal hatred,viclence and Jestivetion 
can be controlled and even eradicated, thereby allowing the 
process of Nationcl Integration to take its routs in our 
society for building up a sober, dignified anc mature 


nation in the worlc, 
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TITLEOF PAPER: EDUCATING THE CHILD WITH LEARNING 
DISABILIIIES -- , 2iLLD CENTRED APPROACH 


Nirmala Gupta* 

Education has always been meant for the p ‘il. 
But ironically while educating th- pail emphasis has 
always been on curriculum, on con.icnt of courses, on the 
taacher, on school and its Management but not on the pupil. 
In view of the fact that nupil is the focus of all learning 
activities; what is obviously more important is tow pupil 
learns, how he exercises the powers of his mind and body 
_and how he thinks, understands and forms jis judgements. 
uch of “he child's learning in school and in later life 
depends upon his competency to use these pasic faculties 
such as his thinking and veasoning, memory and imagination 
and other sensory perceptual abilities, These are 
espacially needed for acquiring shiils. related to school 
learning such as teading, writing, arithmetic and 
communicating with others, Millions of children in our 
schools are nol able to develop these adecuately and face 
various educational ceficits or handicaps, referred to as 


‘learning disabilities'. From an educational point of view 


orn te 


oR eve tr er ek Rae tO bee marten 


a ee ee ee ee ee 


* Dr (Mrs. ) Nizaera Gupta is Reader in the Department e 
Educational bsycholoyy,Connsel ling and Guidance, NCERT 
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the failure of an apparently cavable cnild to cope up with 
rigid academic ste dards in school leads to a large 
number of eel ises end drop outs, hence to wastage of our 
educational resources. Many of these chiidren leave the 
school system because of language deficits, inappropriate 
reading skills, probLems of inattention, hyperactivity and 
memory disorders. These difficulties ere not due to any 
physical handicaps, mental Juteeiat ion and social or 


econonic deprivation but due to malfunction anc that too 


minimal malfunction of the brain caused by heredity, illness 


er emotional stress. However most cnildrein could be helped 


tu overcome these deficits if our teaching practices and 
curricula were flexihle enough to suit a wide variety of 
needs; readiness levels and lesrning styles of students. 
Contrary to this, present day epacne rE anne and practices 
relate to subject matter areas eeieon ee developing learning 
skills or understanding the factors in the environment and/ 
or the student that might interfere with learning. Althouyh 
a few learning diseblea (LD) may require special proyrammes 
for help, large majority of them are ~n regular classes. 

Our concern here, is to better understand the characteristics 
of such children, to identify developmental deficiencies, 

and to suggest to the teacher, activities and programmes 

to be carried out in “the regular classroom to bring them into 
the mainstream. For those needing help of a specialist, 


teicher can play a supportive and ‘cooperative role. 
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Research indicates that study of learning processes in 
the learning disabled could be grouped into five major 
areas; attention, preception, memory, cognitien and 
encoding (De Ruiter and Wansart, 1982). A deficiency in 
any one of these areas may be involved in the development 
of inaccurate or incomplete mental structures, Seepage tones 
of LD students include distractibility, short attention 
span, deficient visual and auditory memory, probiams in 
visual perception, poor organization, poor feed back and 


discontinuity of thought. 


The LD may be dqgcribed by the teacher as one not able to 
think as other children do, exhibit similar kind of logic 
that other children of same age do, or may not assimilate 


new information in the same manner as his age peers. 
"Their learning is less of Firirnk and apparently developmentally 


delayed" (Reid & Hroska 1981). 


A child has a learniny disahility if he dees not 


ahieve upto his age and ability levels in 


(4) Ural expression 

(ii) Listening comprehension 
(iii) Written expression 

(iv) Basic reading skill 

(v) Reet.ng comprehension 


(vi) Mathematical calculation and reasoning 


1) 
ook 


3 


, 


“A number of other characteristics occur with abcve 
‘average frequency each seen moro often in LD then in the 
population as a whole. Therefore they are useful clues to 
the presence of a disability, their prasencen does not 
necessarily indicate that’a given student is LD. Some of 
the other characteristics associated with these disabilitias 


are : 


- Hyperactivity ~ appazent in general restlessness, 
inability to sit still, incapacity t 
restrain iroulses ete. 


~ Incoordination = Difficulty in weiting or holding 
something such as catching a ball, 
stumbling cox falling frequently, 
inability to assess problems in 
space and problens of balance or 
both. 


~ Over attention 

‘or attention fixation~ difficulty in shifting attentin 
in a normal manner or focusing 
attention long enough to earn 
new isaterial. Student may 
keen looking out of the window 
anz does | not respond to tne 
teachers' attempt to attract 
aca 


ich 


. 


~ Perceptual disorders 


et ee 


4 





- Of Visual Perception ~ Child may confuse left and 
right, top and bottom, forward 
| and back sard. Letter 'd' ie 
be seen is 'b' or 'p' as 
Referred, to as 'dysi exia' ‘or 
word blindness, twas! becomes 
‘saw’ or 'gad! becomes 'gaid! 
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- Auditory perception — confuses ‘tap! with 'tab' or 
wish' with 'witch', has difficulty 
distinguishing door bell from 
telephone ring, and one voice or . 
sound against a noisy back ground. 


_ Memor diz. rders. - difficulty in recall of information 
Memory stored in brain, the.teacher asks 


a question the response may come 
slowely. 


difficulty in organizing information, 
cutting data into proper sequence, 
shows up in spelling, telling time 
in remembering order of days, 

months, seasons or in repeating a 
story. Child may stare in middle, 


then tell the beginning and the-. 
end. 


.- Cannot organize his own belongings» 
scheduling or anticipating events y 
Lacks the ability to interpret and 
genotalize e.g. having read a 
story about a dog; the child will 
not bu able to build on that basis 
a discussion about ath. r dogs. 
Forgetting the lesson grasped 
perfsetly during the class in a 
short time. 

Characteristics listed show the range of problems L.Ds may 
face, very rarely does every sign shows up in one person. 
Psychiatrist Silver (1979) obsetves that disabilities tend 
to be grouped in one or two basic patterns. One may have 
disabilities in visual memory; fine visual motor co-ordination, 
the other may have disorder of auditor! perception, auditory 
integration; auditory memory and language output. However it 


is the persistence ralher than the temonrary appearance of 


J 
b 
uv 


symptoms that point to a ‘hile at trish. As the reasons for 


a child's disability are generally not understood, he/she 


does not receive the sy~mathy, concern ana understanding 


generally shown to children with obvious handicaps, They 


ace frequently, labled as 'lazy', ‘inattentive! "careless', 


+spoilt' the terms which they learn to associate with 
themselves and adopt a 'don't care attitude’ and that 


‘studies are boring 'or' people are stupid'. LD's often 


develop secondary emotional characteristics such as hostility, 
regression, withdrawals, resistance to reward and punishment, 


depression, anxiety and stubbornness etc. A leaning 


disabled child is often confus2d and frustrated as is 


evident from the following account of this ten year old boy. 


"To be dyslexic is to feel cifferent from 
anyone else and to be constantly vidiculed 
pecause you are stupid and un idiot, and 
you really begin wo woider weether it's 
true because so many people savy that seaaue 
when you are "dyslexic! une way L am it's 

‘ sO ners L0 play games ‘V.at the other kids 
play, like basehall, I have tne hacdest 
time catching thet stupid pall or hitting 
or even throwing it. 


I tatk a lot. and they call that my 
way out or hyperactivity. I ~hink, in 
school I have trouble in English. I also 

‘don't get all the-directions, Like someone 
will send me out to cet three things and 
I will come. back witn only two, ae se 
of them waan't qn the liss. Te 


‘frustrating to do everything: wong “Cec, 1976)" 
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These ace words cf a boy who is sensitive and intelligent 
put is frustrated at the difficulty learning to do things 


that most sensitive and intelligent people do. 


Silver (1979) veferring again to his clinical experience 
estimates that 30 to 40 per cent of all school drop outs: and 
juvenile delen ywents are secondary to untreated, unrecognized 
learning disabilities. LD undetected and untreated affects 
all of life not just school, many "learning disabilities' 
become 'life disabilities'., "Academic Failure at any age can 
cerrode a person's personality and solf-esteem, teaving the 
dyslexic increasiongly vulnerable to stress" (Saunders, 1977). 
Roa Lynn a Journalist anc author of the book 'Learning 
.Disabilities (1979) at the age of 38 discovered that she was 
learning disabled. She describes her problems whicn had 


become a part of her life even after she had established 


- 


in a career. 


"For years I had hidden from my parents, sisters, 
teachers, friends, even my husband the fact that 
I‘can read only a few minutes at a time before 
becoming confused and exhausted. My problems 
extend beyond the ability to read well. Although 
I managed to earn a bachelors degree, I can 
neither recite the alphabet straight through nor 
do I know the multiplication and division tables. 
I add by surreptitiously counting on my fingers 
and my spelling is bizarre. 1 have difficulty 
in writing down the simplest note when someone 
gives me information — even a telephone; number 
gets twisted in my hands. I am frequently 
bewildered by complex stimuli such as large 
Parties, some kinds of music, and cluttered rooms, 
Although I have a good memory for events more 
than a few days old, I often cannot recall what 
I have te:ently learned." . 


Gs 
- 
a 
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Though Roy Lynn st- cad raring as 


1) 


journalist, 


her diffaculties «ffected her perfor mee in work and she 


would often go into despair. In ui , ‘ord 


Sune e samo raaccnns, 


*Although I have managed to work for publications 


such as 'Time’ and 'Newsvee!'; my attempt to make 
a living as a reporter ws like a 'paraple 


: oy ie = gic trying 
to become a professional £:6%hall player', In 
fact I was even unella to -eer through my own 
stories once they were pio *+.ed. Due to the 
exhausion I experienced Trying to keep pace with 
‘my peers, my carect perfurmance was unevelyees.,, 
Groping in the dark, terrified that I was really 
stupid, scmetimes without money to buy bare 
essentials 6. life becatse of my: inahility 
to hold a job, there were times when I 
considered suicide.” 


There may be many whose symoleoms are much Less 
distressing than the one given ahove but millions of people 
lead troubled lives because of these hidden handicaps. 

The answer lies in providing help tc maximize the strengths 


and te capitalize on the unique coping machanisms of a 


person. L.Ds often possese unparral’-led survival strategies 


and problems solving potential, Mary of then have 


conusidarable persistence and motivation (Rea Lymn 1999). 
Teovarde da Vinei, Alhavi Finstein, Neil Bohr, Thomas 

Edison, General George S. Pallun, Nata Rockefeller are 
all thought to have suffered from learning disabilitios, 


It is evident, therefore, ihat leurning disabled despite 


their handicans are ahle to én exlivgordinarily good work, 


Society standa mich to gain >v ensuring thal their potential 


coutrihulions are not last, 
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In unraveling of learning disapvilities, therefore, 
much stands to be gained. For one thing, much suffering 
will be alleviated. For another thing, some of the 
unusual intellectual potential that many Suggest may be 
associated with the condition, might be utilized for 
constructive purposes. In a country like India, much of 
the educational wastage could be prevented by providing 


help to children with these difficulties in schools. 


According to most of the surveys about 10 million 
citizens of India are affected by serious disorders; twenty 
to thirty million from noyyroseg and ie a ee 
Reliable data on learning and behavioural problems in schools 
are not available. However there is evidence that it is 
1s to 2%. The National Sample Survey on Childhood Disabilities 
estimated that in 1981, tharc wer 12 million person. in 
our country with one disability, constituting 1.8 percent 
of the total population. According to Dr.Bindu Prasad, 
Director of Child Guidance Clinic, Jamia Millia Islamia, 

Delhi, number of people needing mental health services is 
high but facilities for such services is limited. In a 
Tecent report NIPCCD also shows that there are only 66 @hild 
Suidanee Centres throughout the Country while there 

should be 6800 in order to provide one Child Guidance Centre 


for a population of 1,00,000. To mest this challenge 
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efforts will have to be madc for preventive and promotive 


work through teachers in regular classrooms. Even if 
placement facilities were availeble, parents lack enough 
awareness of these difficulties and also may lack financial 
resources to afford these services for their wards. 

Hence there is a dire need to ouild up an avareness among 
yarents, teachers and eJucationists about spocific needs 
and probloms of these children and services to be provided 


to them in regular schools, 


in the 17 MCD schools taken up for study at CGC, 
Jamia, Delhi, it was found that incidence of learning 
difficulties yas very high, Major problem was of failures 
leading to drop outs. Psychoeducationar assessment and 
developmental histories of these children showed that the 
low age of the child and delay in lanquage and moter 
functions are related to poor progress in reading among 
first grade children. A short term teaching programme 
during summer vacations consisting of playway activities, 
promotion of self-concept, pre-reading and pre writing gskil.. 
for language development was taken up. Most of the children 
showed improvement in language (vocabulary and verbal 


fluency) leading to imorovement in self concent and self 


confidence, 
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Tailoring the Teaching of the Child : 


* 





The major reason why chdldzen have these aifficulties 
is the expectation teachers and parents have, that every 
child must learn to read and write at the same time. We 
put pressure on children to adapt to teaching styles but not 
on educators to adapt to learning styles. The means by 
which we can help is to understand a child and his “learning 
environment and his learning stylo". Susan Tout, Chairperson 
of and Associate Professor in the Department of Learning 
Disabilities at the School of Medical Sciences, University 
of the Pacific, San Francisco says "Rather than viewing this 
whole thing as a learning disability the day is going to 


come when it will be viewed as different ways of learning". 


Alternatives must be offered as a part of remediation 
such as reducing the writing demands or allowing the child 
to use a tape recorder or to seluct words from a pre-‘vritten 
list. Certain children may need a calm quiet place to 
study. Those who have dowkad. with these ideas emphasize 
that every child that we deal with is unique, though teachers 
have a hard time accommodating £0 individual differences 
aspecially in large classes but certain strategies such as 
use of external rewards, eeuhes ana encouragement would 


Stimulate intrinsically motivated behaviour and create a 
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efforts will have to be made for preventive and promotive 


work through teacvers in regular classrooms. Even if 

pi. acement facilities were availeble, parents lack enough 
sWapanees of these difficulties and also may lack financial 
resources to afford these services for their wards, 

Hence thete is a dire need to build up an awareness among 
narents,. teachers and educationists about specific needs 
and problems of these children and services to be provided 


to them in regular schools, 


In the 17 MCD schools taken up for study at CGC, 
Jamia, Delhi, it was found that incidence of learning 
difficulties was very high. Major problet was of failures 
leading to drop outs. Psychoeducationa: assessment and 
developmental histories of these children showed that the 
low age of the child and delay in Language and moter 
functions are related to poor progress in reading amonq 
first grade children. A short term teaching programme 
during summer vacations consisting of playway activities, 
promotion of self-concept, pre-reading and pre writing ski.- 
for language development was taken up. Most of the children 
showec improvement in language (vocabulary and verbal 
fluency) leading to improvement in self concent and self 


confidence, 
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Tailoring. the Teaching of the Child : 
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The major reason why children have these difficulties 
is the expectation teachers and parents have, that every 
child must learn to read and write at the same time. We 
put pressure on children to adapt to teaching styles but not 
on educators to adapt to learning styles. The means by 
which we can help is to understand a child and his "learning 
environment and his learning style". Susan Tout, Chairperson 
of and Associate Professor in the Department of Learning 
Disabilities at the School of Medical Sciences, University 
of the Pacific, San Francisco says "Rather than viewing this 
whole thing as a learning disability the day is going to 


come when it will be viewed as different ways of learning". 


Alternatives must be offered as a part of remediation 
such as reducing the writing demands or aliowing the child 
to use a tape recorder or to select words from a pre-written 
list. Certain children may need a calm quiet place to 
study. Those who have worked with these ideas emphasize 
that every child that we deal with is unique, though teachers 
have a hard time accommodating to individual differences 
aspecially in large classes but certain strategies such as 
use of external rewards, praise and encouragement would 


Stimulate intrinsically motivated behaviour and create a 


3 7 Ata 
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desire in the children to iearn. Children develop deficiencigg. 


when they are faced with tasks for wiich they are not 
developmentally ready or motivationally ready (Adelman, 


Director, Fernald Laboratory, U.S.A.1978). 


Before using any 'idea' or technique therefore the 
teacher must make sure that it is cpprovriate to the student - 


in question and that he/she is ready to benefit from it. 


As much attention should be paid to understand how 
the student learns as to what he learns, how he approaches 


and organizes learning to help him improve his learning 


strategies. 


a 


Some more suggestions have been given to deal with 
specific disabilities which can be adopted by the teacher having 


minimum of resources (Gearheart and Weishahn, 1984), 
/ 


For hyperactive or highly distrattiblo student, 
activities that involve fewer distractions should be aepighed, 
Child's seating arrangement may have to be changed, i.e. 
giving him a cuiet place with minimum of distraction. Amount 


aud type of muterial on his deak should also be minimum. 


Factile,, Kinesthetic andMulti Sensory Approaches:- 


I) : 
ie , &kines the tis. 
The tactile and -~earning channels can 


be used to assist children in their -@arning. 
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For example : 
(i) Students may be asked to identify object,in 
a cloth bag. : 

(ii) Sand paper letters or numbers may ke used to 
promot: tactile and kinesthetic learning. This 
is to provide support for visual or auditory 
learning by using support of other sensory 
medalities. Tracing out letters or sometimes 
words on the arm or back of the student can also 
be helpful. The child may look at letter cards 
on his desk and tries to match one being traced 
an his back, or he may keep his eyes closed and 
concentrate on feeling the letter or word. These 
type of modalities can be used with Kindergarten 
and first grade children who show evidence of 
developmental and remedial needs in visual 
perceptual abilities required for reading and 
writing. These approaches are called VAKT 
(Visual Auditory - Kinesthetic- Tactile) approaches 
de Uy aSsena ony approaches given by Femald’ 


(1943). 


Those who have developed a low calf concent as a 
*esult of learning failures should not be subjected to any 


eMbatroramant a. to eamoti onally loated remarks such as how 
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important it is for the student to do well for his family, 


He should be given success experiences by letting hin 


do things that he will be able to do. The teacher can 


devise many activities/games for facilitating language 


development some of which ate: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


Fictures with missing "arts may be presented 
and have the students comolete them, 
Provide the student with a grid of Letters, 
Give him some words to find by circling the 
letters. 

Provide the students with one or two paragraphs 
with missing ree 

On field trips, point out objects and 
simultaneously name them, Explain, the 
functions of objects or relationships. Have 
the student repeat them, i€¢ helps him to 


focus his attention, 


For promoting arithmetic sicitis 


(i) 


met mare a 


Students shouls be provided with many 
experiences of puttiig together and taking 
apart concrete objects to faniliarize them 


with the concepts of addition and subtraction. 


(ai) 


Ais) 
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When a student nas made errors in computation, 
ask him to explain it. ite explation would 
provide him an insight into it. On ss eiaed 
floor, use each block as a unit of measure | 
(one foot, one file or one city block). Then 


construct a room, building, town etc. 


Provide the student with scaled diagrams of 
the school, campus ctc. Have him follow the 
map to get to specific locations. Give him 
directions without the diagrams and ask him to 


tell you where he will be if he Follows them. 


Provide real money or the closest possible 
replications and set up a store, amusement 
park or other husiness and have the students 
buy items and receive change. Older Students 


can shop from advertisement in the newspaper. 


‘They can prepare budget, plan meals, purchase 


foods and buy clothes. This kind of exercise 
can also help. children in inculcating many life— 
skills for manacging,their lives such as 


personal finance, budgeting income, making 


sensible purchases etc. 
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Cognitive training tecanique 


This’ technique involves training students to monitor 
and modify their own cognitive strategies and is applicable 
from eleméntary grades through high school (Kagan, Pearson, 
Welch, 1956;:Meichenbum and Goodman 19713 and Finch et als 
1975): There can he a number o* ways in which the teacher 
may assist students to monitor anc. improve their cognitive 
processes and strateyies. However one is being given as an 

, many > is 
example. It is seen that - students have difficulty with 
academic tasks and respond impuisively to problem solving 
situations ignoring valuable clues’, Ll.ut more reflective 
students use to good advantage. Here is one sequence given 


by Meichs abaum and Goodman (1971). 


# 
a 


(if. The teacher mviels the task to be learnt 


talking aloud while the soludent watches and 


listens. 


(4%) 9 Ihe student pet Foims the task verbalizing 
(self—ins tructiag) in a manner Similar to that 


demonstcated by the teacher. The teacher assist 


as needed, 


(iii} The student performs the task, self instructing 


without assistance fron teacher. 


J 
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(iu) The student perfor is the tack, self instructing 
in a whisper. 


(x) The student performs tn: task thinking of the 


self-instruction that was verbalized,. 


The self instructional training can also involve self 
instructions such as "I have to try very hard to do it 
right"-or "what must I look at refore I decide the right 
answer." In addition the student may supply reinforcement 
by verbalizing statements such as "that was good ~ I 
got the right answer". This might be considered another 
‘type of multisensory approach to learning. The basic 
principle however involves helping the student to learn 


to closely monitor his own thinking strategies. 


Improving Study Skills 


Many learning disabled have }00r study skills. 
Sheinker and Sheinker (1982) er.phasize four major study 
skills for improving recall, understanding and yeneralization 


of materials laarned. These skills are: 


~ skimming abilily to determine what is more Luportant. 

- Summarizing ahility to condjense material. 

- Note taking for giving basic information in a 
meaningful sequence. 


~ Outlining for organization of information, 
The developmenz of effective skills helpsstudents 


learn more abcut how te take greater responsibility 
for their own learninc. 
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Learning disability programmes at the elementary level 
are primarily remedial in nature and tend to focus on 
bidding the hasic academic skills of reading, writing and 
arithemtic. At the secondary Jevel emnnasis involves ACCOMM, 


dation or compensatory teaching(Mars", Gearheart & Gearthart, 


1978) 


Here some elements or the total leaining environment is 
modified to promote learninc. It may be modification of 
course content, presentation of information, and of how the 


student is required to tespond. For example 


- those who have difficulty writing a report, an 
oral response or taped response may be permitted. 

- students may be evaluated.on unaers tanding of 
content but not on writing skill. 

- Peer tutors may be used in many ways. 

- study skills classes may be organized to help the 
student dope pubes of alternate ways to study 
and recall information, 

- Other skills such as  repe.ing for tests, taking 


notes etc. may be emphasizeu. 


Suggestion so far pertain to helping students over~ 


come their difficulties in learning school subjects, it is 
I 
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also important to prepare students for the transition from 
school to occupa’ -.onal and independent living environments 
(dastropieri & Scruygs, 1987). Orientation of the student 
to the world of work and edult livine should begin early 

in elementary scl:ol years and inter ated into all aspects 
of schuol a.ving., Td-atilying suitable work experience and 
socially useful productive work activities according to 
student needs , interests and ability is important more so 
in the case of learning disabled to enable thom to use 
their positive attributes and abilities, It also pays 
dividends in terms of éreating favourable attdtudes towards 
all kinds of work, working hard, learning to work with 
others, to be able to follow directions, talctinig pride in 
one's accomplishments etc. Those who are not likely to 
pursue higher studies can be helped to choose suitable 
vocational courses. This will help develop many work related 
skills such as adjusting to job acquirements, learning 
which of their disabilities or academic deficits may cause 


problems and hew to circumvent these problems, 


The school counsellors “honever available can provide 
educational and occupational information related to the 
interests and aptitudes of students aud or the vocational 
courses they are studying. Information about various occu= 


pational alternatives available in their immediate geagraphical 
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area can be provided. It may be more practical to counsel 
students to enroll for training in areas that are less 
competitive. Attitudes of potential employers if possible 
can be Sveiueted: some employers may be willing to nai 
certain Si howances: (avas low reading ability, Slower rate 
of initial learning) in return for good work habits, 


positive attitudes etc. 


Effective use of leisure time is also important in 





the development of the whole person. Reading for enjoyment 
through story books, Magazines, Newspapers etc should be 
promoted. This will improv? vocabulary, give verbal 
fluency and improve reading speed. Students may be told 
about various social service. or athletic organizations 
that exist in the community and other recreational facilities 


such as public parks, lakes, swimming pools and other 


athletic facilities. 


Many related areas in the life skill curriculum 
auc dude personal identity ari value clazification, dealing 
with, confict and disappointment, dating and marriage, 
home repairs, buying and using medicines, voting and 
political activity and finding new friends. For orgai:izing 
these activitaesthe teacher should work in coordination 


with guidance and administrative personnel, parent and 


Eeacher vlyanizalions and commnity service personnel. 
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Meeting the challenge 


In Indda teachers and parents are largely agnarant 

of the learning disabilities in diiideen: There is a 
need to create awareness through workshops, seminars anc 
lectures to orient teachers, educational administrators and 
others about the nature of these digabilities and renedial 
and presentive measures that can be adopted. Mass mecia 
could algo bo utilized for the purpose. 

Surveys have shown that teachers are ignorant of the 
processes of child development and have apathy towards 
adopting innovative approaches. Teaching done in primary 


: oS 
school is/found to be dull and stereotyped. 


It is therefore suggested that teachers! pre-service 
and in-service training programmes should have an input of 
basic knowledge regarding child psychology and child-centred 
approaches to teaching. Discussions on other educational 
issucs such as right age of starting reading, writing, 
dropout rates and specific case vroblems may be taken up. 
This will equip the teachers to cat.r to soecific learning 
needs of each child and help him overcome his learning 


deficits. 
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It is necessary to create a general atmosphere of 
awareness in schools about learning disabilities which 
will bring about better acceptance of these children ang 
a more patient and positive attitude towards them by 


parents and teachers 


Programmes to expose teachers to the innovative/ 
creative ways of teaching to make learning “a more joyful 
and participatory process for every child are the need 


of the hour. 
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TITLE OF PAPER : HOME WORK = IMPLICATIONS IN TEACHING AND 
—————— LEARNING PROCESS 


B. Phalachandra 


" By Education I mean aliround drawing out 
of the best in Child and Man = BODY, MIND 
and SPIRIT "— Mahatma Gandhi. 


We are living in a world where everything is moving in a 
neck break speed. The future problems of the Society are more 
or less clear on the horizon. It is necessary for the 
educationists to come under one shelter and consciously plan out 
a workable, life=related and future~oriented education needed 
for the child, eur "Future Hope", Child-centred=education is 
almost the call of all the nations today in this direction, it 
is necessary for us to help the child to become a student, a 
mature independent learner of his exciting challanging future 
to make him shoulder the future responsibilities with strong 
determination and optimism. Developing such a positive outlook 
and optimism in the child will go 4 long-way in taking our 
country towards progress and enlightenment, Providing rich, 
multifarious and multifaceted experiences of life, making him 
Tead the book "Society", in an accepted legislature "School" is 


the responsibility of the teaching community. The educational 


A ET ep AES CPLA SIR EES A A EE TS 


* Mr. B, Phalachandra, Lecturer in the Department of Educational 
Psychology, Counselling & Guidance, NCERT : 
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experience that the child receives should be meaningful, 
pleasent and memorable which can be carried throughout his 


life... 


The child must learn for himself, He must respond and 
do the work. The teacher can only assist by managing, guiding, 
encouraging, reinforcing and by providing information. Tho 
efficiency of learning is dominated by the child's home work, 
Homework is an integral part of the class room teaching. There 
is no common agreement among educationists, teachers and parents 
about the meaning and usefulness of Home Work, Yet, it has 


continued to live in the Teaching=,,Learning Experience (TLE). 


‘THe present paper illustrates with the help of a model, 
the place and effectiveness of Home Work (HW) in child-=centred 


education. ' The model (enclosed), which is self-explanatory, 


illustrates - 


a. the link between teaching community and the 
complete feedback system of education 


b. .the child, the kinq-pin of the Teaching—Learning 
Process, interacting with the teachers in the school 
enriches his knowledge which ultimately contributes to 
the development of his total personality. 


Ce home work establishing link among, different learning 
situations that are taking place within the class 
room, and outside the class room = in home and 
society. 

d. 


home work and its position in the feedback system of © 
education, 
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Home work is an experience linked with school, Home ang’ 


Society. It facilitates in drawing out of the best from th, 






child - an independent learner, 


There are two schools of thought, one advocating the 
inclusion of p,omework as a part of school activity and sear 


, 


opposing it. It is better for us to see their views with 





respect to various aspects related to ,omework like the type 
and frequency, purpose, attitude, time spent, help taken ete, 
As we see in the present model, the people involved in the 
activity called 'Homeworkt are Educational Psychologists, 
Teachers, Parents and Students, Let us take a look at their 


stand. point one by one, 


Educational Psychologists : For them the home work is an 
‘essential activity to make a child develop some qualities like 
‘self-reliance, independence to organise time, to improve study 
skills and to make use of leisure time more effectively. So 
the Homework should not lay heavy premium on acquiring knowledy 
and skills at the cost of other aspects of child's allround 
development viz, physical, social and emotional. The home work 
should be pleasent and memorable experience for the child, an 
experience which will help child develop a positive attitude and 
‘liking for the subject. It should be ability based. 

But the present scene is such that the extra load (quantun) » 
of home work reduces the energy and vigour with which the child 


faces the next day's school work, The teachers assign bothersomt! 
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task (type) instead of interesting and creative assignments. 
Children are tired after six hours of schools, which leaves 
little time to pursue their hobbies and other recreational 
activities. The type and quantum of home work is the same 

for all children, irrespective of whether or not the child 

is a) capable of doing; b) from congonial home environment; or 


c) has sufficient time to do the work, ete, 


Teacher 3; From a teacher's point of view, home work is a tool 
to see the outcome of his teaching. An exercise? to see the 
occurrence of learning through feedback. Some consider it as 

a preparation for the next class, For many, homework is a 
drilling exercise. Bond Archsmith (1966) found home work to be 
more of drilling exercises, A few believe in giving home work | 
s6 as to improve the academic achievement, this belief is 
confirmed by many studies like that of Goldstein (1960), He 
examined articles on homework for 30 years before 1958, The 
majority of the article suggest that regularly assigned homework 
contributes to better academic achievement; Haugen's (1977) 


study found that the homework group performed significantly 


better than non home work group on standardized tests. 


Thusethe homework is used by teachers as a means to asscss 
progress made, and to find out whether children have understood 


what has been taught or not = to achieve wider end result. 
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Many teachers don't like giving the Homework to the 


students, as they believe chat. 


ae 


d, 


It is an extra=burden to give and to do the 
correction, They are already burdened with 

a load of 28 periods per week, which works 

out to 5 periods out of 7 periods a day. Where 
is the time to prepare for the class; let 
alone thinking of assigning homework, This 

is revealed in the studies of Hiregange (1966), 
N.R. Kulkarni (1973) and Naik (1978). 


Normally the strength of classroom is ranging 
from 50 to 60 students. How much time will it 
take just to open an exercise book, look at it 
and correct, make remarks, and put signature?, 
A teacher may be going to 4 to 5 sections, no 
time is available for the preparation for the 
class. 


Administrators expect the teacher to cover the 
syllabus and help the school to achieve good 
results. Few administrators consider the results 
as the index of teacher efficiency. 


Giving homework encourages copying habit of 
Students, as they are neither in a position to 
do on their own nor get the help from their 
parents (illiterate), Not doing homework 
results in punishment, 


If every teacher gives homework, where is the 
time for the child to complete?. 


Students: 


een 
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Among students also there is a mixed feeling 


about the Homework, Students, who are willing to do homework, 


; F the 
give varied reasons. Some of /reasons are : 


ae 
be 


Ce 


de 


Ce 


it is an act of obeying the teacher; 
it is a preparation for examination; 


it requires less help in the case of high 
achievers and they have better resources; 


it results in motivation to do better in the 
classroom as it helps in getting recognition; 


it is done to avoid punishment at the hands of 
teachers in school and the parents at home; 


A fow studies have thrown sufficient Light on these reasons: 


Of them, the study carried out by Jyothi (1985) reveals that 


high achievers have a more favourable attitude towards homework 


and they take less time to do the task assigned. Hiregange, 


Kulkarni and Naik reveal tiat majority of students prefered 


homework daily. 


However, an equally good number of students would not like 


to do homework, if the choice is left to them. Some of the 


reasons generally mentioned are 


Ae 


be 


Ce 


rT 


it is an unpleasent experience students faeo at 
school and home; 


homework is a monotonous and mechanical activity; 


non-availability of time at home as time is 
spent on household work » 
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ds inability to do the homework, non~avai lability 
of help from parents, siblings etc.; 


Q, it is used by some teachers as a means of 
giving punishment; 


f, .it is quantum and frequency is beyond students! 
capacities, 


De teachers show laxiby on their part is correcting 
homework, 


h, students have to curtail their leisure time 

activities, 

In addition to the above, Hiregange, Kulkarni and Naik!s 
studies revealed that a) Homework books were not regularly 
checked; b) the cause for neglect of homework on the part of 
students was heavy and tough homework, heavy domestic work 
and want of time, An NCERT survey revealed that on an 


average 4 hrs/day is spent by IX standard students in doing 


their homework, 


The question arises, what should be done to make Homework | 
a pleasent, memorable experience for the child and acceptable ts 


parents and teachers. Some of the suggestions in this directim 


are im 


1. Eventhough much has been said for and against Homework in 


teaching-learning process, thore is still a need for coneertad 


resdarch effort to arive at many of the important decisions 





related to issues and effectiveness of Homework in teaehing 


learning process. Identifying the promoters and eonstraints 
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of homework and developing guidelines to derive the maximum 
benefit from such meaningful experience with regard to 
frequency, length, stages, types etc., requires indepeth 
study. Only the emperical based research evidencesin this 
area would help us to comeout with reasonably fair and 
concrete suggestions to influence the prevailing practices. 
Whatever we may do ultimately, it should go with the interest 
ahd in the interest of the child. Our primary concern is to 
make the child develop a love for learning and to help him 


enjoy the educational experience, 


2, Homework should be need=based and according to the level 


of the child and hence flexible. 


3, Homework should attempt to create a habit for learning and 


retaining learnt material for a longer period, 


4. Homowork should be a group activity., each members doing 
a particular aspect of an assignment, depending up on his 


ability, interest and resources, 


5. Homework should be properly scheduled and distributed 


through out the course. 


6, Adequate guidance should be provided to the students 


before assigning the homework. 


7. Before giving assignment teacher should judge difficulty, 


length and its appropriateness. 
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8. Assignments should be made as frequently as possible, "| 


consistent with the class periods and subject matter, 


9, Completed assignments should be graded and returned for” 


reinforcement and feedback. 


10, Giving some weightage (say about 5% in the total assessne, 


for the Homework in the final grading may be tried. 


11. The level of difficulty should gradually increase within 


a course period, 


12. Correcting copies of few children, and inturn asking then 


to correct others will saves time for the teachers (in rotatia 


13. Following Lee and Pruitts (1979), four types of items 


may be included to get maximum bonefits. 


ae Practice t= designed to drill, reinforce skills and 
information covered in the class 
b. Preparation:= to prepare students for subsequent 
lessons, 


Ce Extension := Provided to ascertain if a student can 
extend the concept or skill leaned in 
the class. 

d. Creative :~ designed to require students to 
integrate many skills and concepts 
in producing some Project, 

14, Some format (just as a model to begin with) with regard 
to the type, length etc, of homework may be prepared and 
circulated to all the schools catering to the needs of children 


coming from Literate/Illiterate families, Urban/Rural, 


= IQ » 


tioh/Low achievers and attending Governnent,/Private/Public 


schools, 


Honewotk 1s neally a meaningful and useful educational 
ypertence which would supplement the classroom learning, if 
roperly understood, skillfully planned, intellivently asstanec 
and efficiently guided, 


ee. MA age 


TITLE OF THE PAPER: MASTURY L&ARNTlUG AND CRITCRION REFERL.ICED 
T2STING IN CHILD CEATRED EDUCATION 


PRITAM SINGH * 


National Education Policy? (1986) and the corresponding 
programme of Action” has emphesed in article 8,23, the need 
for development of system of Continuovs Comprehensive Evaluation 
to the extent that it replaces the existing system of external 
examination. This.is possible only when we believe that teachers! 
assessments are more valid and reliable measure of pupils' 
growth and development. It provides the basis for more democratic 
mode of evaluating the child, thereby recognising a.clear shift . 
from authoritarian approach of evaluating students by single 
shot examination conducted by single paper setter to that of 
evaluating a student by one who teaches nim and carries on 
enroute continuous evaluation, It provides more scope for 
diagnosing weaker children and undertake remedial measures to 
fill up gaps or inadequacies in their learning. 


1, - Learner based content and process 


(rr ntl meth I) 


Individualised instruction, learner based methodologies of 
teaching and learning, emphasising diagnostic evaluation, 
remedial teaching, self-evaluation and using evaluation as 
feedback, are some of the many more innovative child centred 
practices recommendee for use in the teaching learning proves. 
Likewise child centred curriculum, * differentiated coutent of 
teaching, heuristic or learner dominated methudoloyies of 
teaching, iudividualised assignments and projects, self-paced 
unit testing and self~referenced judgements are all child centred 


. 


Ten 
* Dr. Pritam Singh is Head, Navodaya vidayalaya Cell, NCERT 
New Delhi. He had been Professor in tne Department of 
Measurement & Evaluation, NCERT, lew “wih for a long time. 
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foci which aim at maximum development of the child, This requtig 


set 
i 


an altogether different approach ‘to teaching and testing as vel} 






as judgement making. Three basic ptrposes of this approach are}! 


Qe to 'maximise/optimise the development of the child ‘to conven 
his potentialities into actualities, 

b. . to maximise the mastery level of attainment of all the 
children. 

Cc. to improve students! level of achievement through regular 


diagnosis followed by remediation, 
t 


, Three components involved in this child centred approach are 
(1) Cognizance of intended learning outcomes (I.L.0s) 
(ii) Use of mastery learning strategies” (M.L.8), and 


(i111) Application of Criterion-referenced approach to testing 


(C.R.T,) 


Relationship among the three components with child as the 


centre can be depicted as under ;: 


Intended Learning Outcomes 





Mastery Learning 


vaste ee Criterion References 


Testing 


26 
a) 


(a) 


The Paradigm 

Intended learning outcomes represent the criteria or the 
indicators against which the evidences of growth and 
development of the child can be estimated or judged. Zach 
of the I.L.0. represents the end-product of learning of a 
concept at a particular level like knowledge, understanding, 
application, skill or attituee., Unless there is a logical 
contingency between the concept and the corresponding I.L.0s 
teaching learning strategies canuct be dovetailed to those 
I.L.0s for attaining mastery of those concepts, Therefore, 
(a) formulate and specify clearly the intended learning 


outcomes for each unit of learning. 


Before taking up the T,L. strategies (T.L.S.) it would be 
necessary to assess pre-requisite behaviours mastery of 
which is considered necessary before taking up developmental 


teaching for the pre-determined I.L.0s.> 


In case pre-requisite learning (Knowledge, Skills ete.) are 
adequate objective based (I.L.0, based) teaching learning 
may start, But in case of inadequacy, remedial instruction 
for those pre-requisite learning will be undertaken and 


re-tested for adequacy, followed by usual teaching. 


Developmental teaching follows the testing of pre-requisite 
learning (if adequate). This is objective based or criterion 


reférenced teaching (I.L.0. based), 
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(e) Post-instruction testing for assessment of attainment of 
“I.L.0s to identify those who ii- 7: mastercd and those who 


1 


have not, 


(£) Use appropriate remedial measures to make up deficiencies 


of the non-masters.,: 


(g) To retest and sce if they have become masters. If not, 
further correctives are applied till they become masters ag 


evidenced by retesting in terms of I.L.0Os. 


In contrast to norm-referencc } approach which aims at 
measurement of students! learning, the criterion-referenced 
approach aims at improvement of students! learning through regular 
diagnosis followad by remediation and retesting till the child 
becomes master, Unlike norm-referenced tests which seek normal 
distribution of stores of students, the C.R. tests seek skewed 


curve of distribution of scores where majority of the children 


are expected to attain 70 to 80% marks as depicted below’ 2 
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This skewod curve of attainment (Figure 1-B) is possible 


only through mastery learning approach which rests on the 


assumptions that cives the appropriate learning experiences 


and the time necded for learning almost all students (95%) 


can attain the same level of attainment as at present is reached 


by the upp2r 20 to 25% of bright stué nts. "Concern is for 


reaching the optimum—-minimum by maxium number of students rather 


than attainment of maximum by a minimum". 


1£ 90 to 95% of the students achieve 


7 In other vords, 


the I,.0s it means the 


teaching is successful. If only 10 to 20% get A-Grade and 


majority get C Grade ds in case of i.P.C. 


(Figure-A) it 


reflects poor instructional efforts, Therefore, mastery 


learning stragegies have to be adepted ti.at help majority of 


the students to,reach high level of achievement considered as 


' A-Grade or mastery level. However, this is possible only when 


mastery oriented strategy, criterion-1eferenced teaching mode 1 


is used in contrast to traditional norm-referenced model as 


depicted below? := 


Unit ~ 1 --s Unit - 2 
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BASES 
Philosophical Basis 


Mastery learning strategi-_s are based on the 
euhdemental belief that every child has the potentiality 
of attaining the desired level of excellence provided he 
is given the appropriate instruction to develop his ' 
potentialities into actualities. If 95% children can 
attain the intended level of achievement as supported 
by researches of Bloom, Block, Anderson and Hambleton” 
use of mastery learning approach to teaching and teaching 
is the dederigine assumption. Concern for under-achievers 
and their development through appropriate remedial 
measures forms the basis on which both mastery learning 
and mastery testing are based. T* believe in the equality 
of the individual and his potentiality to reach the optimun 
learning vis-a-vis testing For mistery are bases of this 


philosophy. 


Thus focus is here on inmiovemenl of child's 


echieveneut rather than on giading his achievement. 


Criterdou-r1eforeuesed Lesting is a means of setting standards 


in terms of acceptable I.L.0s, mastery learning strategi2s 
aim at maintaininy those standerds set in the form of 
inkended outcomes: of learning and ensuring that atleast 
70 to 75% of studeuts altaining the desired level of 
performance, | 


Firm belief in the sapacity of the child, 


impact of mastery learning strategies to maximise his - 
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development and the use of criterion-referenced approach 
to testing are the three pillars on which philosophy of 


mastery learning anc child centred. education is based. 


Sociological Basis 
Mastery learning approach to teaching and testing 


highlights the need for equality of learning opportunities 


for all students, In fact, it is democratic approach which 


requires the teaching-learning strategies to be acopteda to 
the nesds of the individual child who should be given 
instruction the way he is capable of attaining the maximum. 


If required, more time has to be given to“certain students 
ag compared to others. The right of the poor section of 


students for additional help is recognised: under this 
hoproach, The focus is on bringing such students to a 


minimum acceptable level by improving their learning. 


. Approach is ind@ed socialistic in that it aims:at 


bringing most of the students (75% or,more) to the same 


standard of performance as expected in the pre-determined 
intended learning outcomes related to the learning unit to 
attain the expected level of mastery. The concern is for 
making almost all the students as masters by bringing 
non=masters to the intended livel of mcst2ry by helping them , 
in various ways. That is why Lt is Ge@sirable to have only 
two point rating or grading for classification of students, 
those who are masters and those who are non-masters. 


Trcating all individyals alike ia terms of their potentials, 
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helping them to become masters, by suitable remedial 
programme: and attempting to’ ninimize the variance in 
the attainment level of the learners, are teachers 


reflecting concern for equity. 


Psychological Basis 


A fundamental assumption of mastery level is the 
cultivation of faith in teachers who can provide the need 


instguctional setting and learning milieu in which all 


ere oe a 


students given the needed inputs can do as well as the 
top 20% of students at present. It is a psychological 
fact that all students do not learn by the same method, 
They require different methodologies of teaching and 
learning. They have different styles of learning? “ana, 
therefore, it is necessary that emphasis of mastery learning 
is on diagonosis of gaps in learning on the basis of which 
remedial measures are adopted, Students are not graded 
on hundred point or five point scales whereby they are 
dubbed as poor, deviants, under achievers or failures, 
They are graded only as masters and even non-masters are 
to be gradeG as masters after giving them more timé to 
lear and applying the needcd correctives. Sense of 
achlievenent, sense of success and sense of equality 

are cultivated through this approach whereby the children 
develop positive self-concept which, in turn, becomes 4 
motivating force for students to improve their learning. 


Thus mastery learning and C.R. testing are used to impove 
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learners! achievements by providing the needed motivation, 
individual attention, rem Jiation ard positive vicw of 
themselves. 
Scientific Basis 

Validity and reliability are two basic criteria of 
validating teaching and testing. Clear-cuk formulation of 
intended learning outcomes coxrespending to each concept 
provides the direction for both teaching and testing. 
Construction of items which areCORgruent with each intended 
learning outcome and the concept they imaly, is another 
factor contributing to improve validity. With the ensuring 
of coverage of all ce septs and I.L.0s and the increase in 
number of items to test each I.L.0. automatically takes 
eare of logical and content-validity as well as of 


reliability. 


Facility indices of the items are taken as reflection 
on the instructional effort rather than difficulty level 
of the item as such. In other words, high facility indiees 
say 90 and above indicate better instructional efforts on 
the part of teachers that enabled children to achieve higher 
level of mastery rather than reflecting on the poor quality 
of test item having a low item difficulty level. Likewise, 
higher discrimination indices of the items are not 


appreciated as a quality of the item discrimination as we 


do in norm-referenced testing. On the other hand, we 
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interpret it as the recognition of more gap between the | 
masters and non-mast¢rs. Focus of mastery learning 
approach is on minimizing and the variance, the gap 
between the masters and the non-musters thereby leading 
to a low discrimination indices. Accordingly, we expect 
positively skewed curve of achievenent in which majority 
of the students score 75% or more marks as-contrasted aa 
the normal probability curve which we expect in case of 
norm-referenced measures, Similarly, judgments made are 
also either self-referenced whereby, individual's progress 
is compared with his own previous achievement or it is 
eriterion-referenced in which judgments are made in terms of 
attainment on various pre-determined intended learning out- 


comes relaing to various concepts, 


pedagog ical Basis 

It is believed that if the same instruction is given 
to a large number of students there is a high correlation 
between the aptitude and the achievement. Aptitude tests 
being predictors of achicvement, it has led to the erronious 
belief that high achievement can he expected only from 
students having high aptitude. However, as pointed out 
Carlier it is only a function cf the time allowed for 
learning and the time taken for learning. Thus, aptitude 
is difineqd as the amount of learning and time taken by a 
trarnar haattain a mastery task, Mastery learning approach 


envisages the use of methods and materials which help to 
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attain the mastery in a short tiiae, Some students take 


more time than others, 


Likewise, quality of instruction is dufined as the 
degree to which learning episodes are organised to achieve 
optimum in a given time. Ability to understand instru.. ion 
is determined largely by the verb:1 ability and readi 
comprehension, These two méasures are highly co-relatec 
with achievement, If methods arc used to enhance such 
ability like the individualisca study, use of alternative, 
resources of teaching and learning, application of proper 
diagnosis followed by appropriate cor.ectives ete, are 
considered rélevant for improving the ability to munderstana 


instruction, 


Another. variable is the perserveranues whiuh may be 


defined as the time a student is willing to spend in 
learning. All mastery learning strategies demand that the 
student Should be willing to spend time he needs to master 
a given task, ‘Sundeaseuk learning experiences, frequent 
rewards and regular feedback increase perscrverance. 

The idéa is that we have to find ways to provide the time 
needed ‘for each learner to attain mastery. Improving the 
learner's ability to understand instruction, quality of 
instruction and his aptitude go a long way in reducing the 


learning time of the child. 


Therefore, teaching for mastery and mastery testing 


to together. Adaptation of teaching-learning strategies is 
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basic to achieve mastery goals, Inter-relationship of 
intended learning outcomes, mastery learning strategies, 
time factor and criterion-referenced testing are the foc 
and indeed the bases for improving students' learning a 


validating the teaching-learning process. 


Implications of Criterion Refurenced Testing 

As aiseussed in the earlier pages, the emphasis on 
mastery learning strategies vis-a-vis criterion eebsccins 
testing lies in the belief that every child can a chieve 
the same iével of achievement as the bright ones are capabi 
of. provided he is allowed to iach the way he can learn 
most efficiently. At the same time, foeus of C.R. 
measurement is on diagnosing inadequacies in student's 
learning and providing basis for remedial instruction,’ 
Place of criterion-referenced testing in the teaching- 
learning process can bo better appreciatcd if we are 


cognizant of the implications -t C.R. testing, as given 


below: 


Founs on Intended=-Learning Outcomes 

Criterion-referenced tests are developed on the basis 
oF pre-determined criterion belinwieis which are identi fied 
as intended learning outcomes. These outcomes when stated 
in measurable terms and jn htevachical, aaqnential or 
developmental order become the basis for teaching-learning 


shrategies as well as evaluation. 72.R. tests help to 
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validate these specific instruction21 objectives, formulated 


in the form of intended, lcarning- outcomes. Analysis of 
students' scorés can indeed throw light not only on the 


sequence of these expected outcomes of learning but also 


on the efficiency of these objectives, 


Growth Oriented Strategy 

Focus on mastery learning and mastery testing is on 
Biasevertns the inadequacies in students! learning an¢éd the 
causes of these inadequacies, This laads to special 
denands on the teachers to take sa-cial care of the week 
students by providing remedial measures that can help to 
reach the desired level of mastery which now at present is 
achieved hardly by 20% to 25% of the students, Thus, focus 
is on improvement of students' achievement by helping them 
to learn to the maximum level rather than comparising 
students and labelling them as unde r-achievers or deviants, 
Concept of criterion-referenced testing is a positive move 
towards identifying the area of learning deficiences and 
deliberately applying the needed correctives for proper 


development and growth of the learner. 


Democratic Approach to Testing 


It hardly nceds any mention that ;two concepts 
rooted in the C.R.T. are the uniqueness of the individual 
and his capacity to reach the same level of learning as any 
good student is capable of. It believes in the equality of 


learning as well as equality of opportunity to be provided 
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to different groups of students to bring them at par with | 
brighter students. The objective of 80% of marks is indeag 
very socialistic in approach in contrast to non~referenceg 
approach which emphasizes comparison, discrimination and 
deviances. The Mastery approach to teaching and testing 
believes in the uplift of the weaker section of students 


and their classless grading on their achievement, 


Diagnostic Focus . 

Self-=paced learning is an accepted proposition which 
requires the use of tests to different groups at different 
times so that: inadiequacion in their leaming, especially 
of the weaker section of the students, are discoverea, !? 
The very purpose of this epproach is to diagnose the 
causes of low achievement followed by application of needec 
correctives and re-testing to see if the intended mastery 


Level is obtained, 


Grading and sequenciny of concepts is basis for 
effective learning and proper grading of concepts is pre- 
requisite to instructional programne. Working out the 
hierarchy and complexity of concepts precedes the ‘ 
construction of criterion referenced tests. However, 
empirically criterion referenced tests help to establish 
this sequence and complexity of concepts when results are 
analysed, Mastery of different concepts is reflected by 


continuous use of criterion referenced measures: which 
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ultimately would lead to better placement of concepts 


different grade levels. 


gound Judgements and Better Decisions 
re Te 

It is quite evident that an individual's performance 
has to be self-referened in terms of his own rate o£ 


progress and this helps the te wna.r to report to parents in 


. 


terms of what he knows well aia wnat tic knows not, as 


reflocted in formative evaluation, However, post- 


-dinstructional testing for mastery ot a learniny unit forms 


the basis for mastery judgement which indivate thereby the 
level of attainment on various voucepts, The mastery 
judgement, and not the deviation judgement is the focus of 


criterion referenced approach to mensurement. 


Emphasis on Self-evaluation 

Tenbrink says "Ultimate aim of all evalaitica ta self 
evaluation. > Criterion referenced testing promotcs self- 
evaluation because the test is on measurement of specified 
learning outcomes in terms of what has been learnt and what 

a 

is still to be learnt. knowledge of inadequacies in learning 
motivates the learner to make up the deficiencies. Continnena 
foudback of adequacies in their learning motivates them for 
further learning which ultimately leads to the development 
of positive self-concept among the students and provides 


basis for self-evaluation that leads to self-improvement. 
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Validation of Curriculum 


Development and use of criterion-referenced test, 7 








and mastery learning approaches put a number of denies 
the framers of the new curricula, !* For example, uals 
of prescribed curricula in terms of sequential learning j 
the units to be arranged in order of their complexity 
developmental teaching to emphasise the structure of th | 
subject in the form of major concepts etc. are some of thd 
pre-requisites, Formulation of unitwise objectives follod 
by specification of domain objectives corresponding to th 
various concepts or the sub+concepts need to be listed, 
Based on content specification and specified domain 
objectives it would, indced be possible to revise teaching 
learning strategies that should be PAaaee based rather . 


than group based, 
Tio Conclude 


Implementation of mastery learning and criterion 
referenced approach to teaching and testing is very diffi 
task but at the same time is very crucial indeed. Since 
training of teachers and teachtrs educators is a pre- 
requisite literature in this field especially in the Indian 
context need to be developed, Immediate efforts have to bt 
made at the NCERT, SCERT and Guidance Bureaus level to 
breuduce literamire for the teachers and evaluators. The 
sooner we recommend tne ise of qastery level strategies, and 


crl teri on~referenced testing in classroon teaching and testi 






the better it would be from the roint of view of .the a 
learning and for improvomeane of shetr _prandaags 08 Bs 
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TITLE OF PAPER: PSYCHOLOGICAL AND OTHER WELFPART SERVICES TO 
= ME 3T THE NEEDS OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FIRST GENERATION LEARNERS, 


R.K.Saraswat* 
Human civilisation shows that right from the beginning, 
human civilisation as in India, Greece and elsewhere was based 
on soeial inequalities and injustice. Society was divided. ints 


under 
people of high and low status, privileged and /privileged 


classes. 

In India social inequalities got consolidated in the 
form of the caste system. The higher caste enjoys more rights 
and the lower castes had to fulfil mére demands and in this 
sense the higher casted were socially advantaged as compared 
_to the lower castes which invariably led en existence of 


oppression and poverty. 


Concer with uneven and inequitable development has high- 
lighted the issue of social disaévantage. An analytic view 
of social disadvantage yields several indices of disadvantage, 
Among these are the well know indices‘ of poverty, rural 
residence, low caste, female sex, economic stata of the community, 
lower level occupation, locality to which people belong, physical 


disability, low parental education and first generation learners. 


* Dr. R.K.Saraswat is a lecturer in the Department of Educational 
Psychology, Counselling and Guidance, NCERT, New Delhi-110016. 
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‘Along with propert:, wealth and genetic characteristiog 
people inherit education#l, social and economic status from 
their parents. The economic tewls, occupational status and 
Jduwatisiel levels of the people are significantly determines! 


by their father's and in some cascs hy their grand fatherk + 
g / j i 

econowiic, Sducational and omcupsticonal statrs, Further, 

-education works as a major tool v£ ‘transmission of s0cio~ 


economic status from one generation to the other, 


It is believed that social disadvantage adversely 
affects intelligence and academic achivement through a 
deeply rooted psychological process which makes the disadvantag 


incapable of coping with day-to-day tasks of achiev-ing and | 
making progress in life. 


Social eiase is an important variable which dete rmines 
a specifjic level of coonitive exnertence for the chile, It | 
determines. the probability that th~ child will eneountas certais 
types of experiences. The importaice of mother upon children's | 
early learning and education can never be ignored. Mother 


can be viewed as: a teacher, as a programmer of input, during 


the preschool years, Mothers from different social class 
levels will programme the cogezetve behaviour of their 

children in different ways (Hess & Shipman 1968). #Sruner 
(1961) believes that the disadvantaged child” tacks both 


the richness of the environment for developing models and 
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strategies of thought and the correct feed back necessary for 
their maintenance. interaction between mother and chilcé 
makes the basic .structure of child's cognitive component. 
Among other things, it also influences child's early sab.ool 
achievement. Researches have shown a concrete impact af 
maternal behavicur upor child's social, psychological 
development. Children of the deprived sections of our 
society are not only exposed to a deficient array of cognitive 
experiences of the external world but are also exposed to 

me chers who are deficient in communicating to them in a 
better way. Such children, thus, face another kind od 
deprivation—deprivation of a mother who could satisfy their 


enquiring mind. 


Education is preceived as one of the most promisins 
means of all in evading the shortcomings ‘and handicaps cue 
to social disadvantage, Eyadiction of illiteracy is accented 
as an essential_ qoal of naticnal development. 


Jany Of the ancially Cicafwantaced groups are character-— 


2 / = s 
ised by a low le el of education ar preponderance of illiterates. 


Another chyicus sz@asou Lex ciphasis on education for the 
disadvantaged groups is the realisation tnat realities 
such as caste and sex cannot be chenvea. Poverty and rural 
residence are also difficult to change to any appreciabie 


A 
extent, education can be introduced and may be used 3s a means 


{ 
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to mitigate the effects of other factors of social disadvantage, 
The disadvantaged population has teen persuaded to some 
improving 
extent to look up to education as a means of - their Soci 
as well as their financial status. Hence massive literacy 
drivesto hasten the process of educating the uneducated 
who are also the disadvantaged, It is strongly velieved, 
for example, that caste prejudices will be reduced if people 
are well educated, A similar expectation regarding sex 
diserinination being negatively affected by education is also 
voiced frequently. However, the facts of the current Situation 
do not leave much scope for such ge *xalised effects of 
education. The need for hetter education is widely . 
accepted and along with other developmental efforts, education 


has occupied the minds of the planners and social workers 


alike, 


The need for a vivid effectit: renewal of our democratic 
! 


commitment to educate all childn m1, both advantaged and dis- 
advantaged, to their fullest social and intellectual potential, 
s*nost felt in moder Society, Where as the advaentayged child 


fujoys may opportunities for educational development, the 


disadvantaged chila poses’a challenge to educators. Current 


educatioual refirstun are atbempliug to meee this challenge, 
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It is now widely accepted’ that more then 80% of 
mental developm-nt takes place by the age of 8. The preschoo: 
years are therefore vitally important from the education 
point of view. The disadvantaged child whose cognitive ° 
abilities are net fully developed is usually unable to mort. 
the challence of school and to take full advantage of the 
educational facilities offered at a later stage. On the 
otherhand, early environmental stimulation helps the child 
to achieve his full mental potentialy Attempts to reduce 
i. qualities in educational Opportunities must, therefore, 
begin aarly if they are to have any impact. Adequate attention 
at this stage may also help to reduce the problem of wastage and 
stagnation in the early years of schooling »y preparing the 


child for better adjustment in the school situation. 


Early childhood is also a crucial staaqe for the eriotional 
development, The provision of an atmosphere of warmth, love 
and security is essential to foster the emotional g rowth 
and to direct it appropriately. The importance of educating 
parents and families towards an awareness of their 
responsibilities and functions towards the schooling of 


the child cannot be over-emphasized. 
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Attitudes, habits and guise which may endure for 
a life time are likely to be formed at this stage of life, 
and are even less suscentible to later change than intellectual 
process. It is, therefore, essential to provide * directed 
activities, suitable companionship and timely guidance to the 
preschoolrehild to assist the process of socialisation and 


the formation of proper habits, attitudes and values, 


All the above considerations highlight the need and 
signiricante of a ‘programme of ctmprehensive attention to 
the preschool child which is implied py the texm 'development! 
of the preschool child, 


While it is essential to pay adéquate attention to the 
development of all preschool childre~, the need becomes 
extremely egene and compelling dA respect of those from the 
disadvantaged sections of the communzzy who are sub jected to the 


greatest socio-economic deprivations 


Among the innumerable problem: cr educating the 
children of the uneducated the so cal.ed first generation 


learners deserves greater attention, Mle schooling of all 
é 


socially disadvantaged children poses érormous difficulties, it 
is felt that educating the children of the illiterate parents 


would be even more difficult, Some avestigations in this 


context were made in the form of comarative study uz whe 
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First Generation Learners and Non First Generation Learmers 
both at the school entry stage (Mehta and Saraswat 1981) 


and at the school leaving stage, 


Mehta and Saraswat (1984), took yp the studies of 
first generation learners with a view Saba oe extent 
2 which this particular handicap of lack of parental cout an 
adversely affects the educational an] vocational aiciecncny ie 
possible to identify the process through which this- effect 
a mediated, Understanding of the mediating processes,it is 
hoped, would provide directions for intervention and remedial 
programmes, Among the imporlant findings are the presence 
of significant differences on cognitive and achicremcul variables 
in favour of the non first gencration lewtuers thereby confFiuutiy 
the general impression that first generation learners are at 
a disadvantage regarding their cognitive ahilities and achieve- 
ment at schools. These differences were observed inspite of 
the fact that first generation learners and non first genera- 
tion learners samples were taken from the same schools, 
imptying the existence of common school and neighbourhood 
Situation for first generation learners and non first 
generation learners. Some evidence nf teacher's prejudices 
mediated by caste awareness was available from the first grade 
Sample study with the rural and semi-urban samples, The 


differences on the teachereassigned variables unfavourable to 
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the first generation learners found in the semi-rural area, 

but not in the urban area, appear to he due to the greater 
of caste 

awareness/in the semi-rur-l é°:" mirai schools as compared 


to the urban schools, 


What is the process by which the school awareness o£’ 
pupils’ caste adversely affects the marks and the pabiacs 
on personality characteristics assigned by the teacher? the 
most cbvious interpretation is that the adverse marking 
and pating is mediated by caste prejudices harboured by the 
teachers, either wittingly or unwittingly and that the semi- 
rural and rural first generation learners are not actually 
inferior in eir personality development anymore than °- 
are their counterparts. However another interpretation is 
more plausible, viz., that.a self-fulfilling prophecy 
(Merton, 1984) has been operating here. Resenthal and 
Jacobson (1968) have documented the impact of expectancies on 
performance through what has come to be known as the 
"Pygmalion effect", The caste prejudices of the teachers in 
Lhe semi-rural and rural areas may haré been subtly conveyed 
to fhe pupils in the form of a low level of expectation 
for those who were disadvantaged as rezards caste, possibly 
in the form of neglecting or rejecting behaviour. The 


negative feedback may have led to tne development of a 


negative self-concept in the caste-lisadvantaged children, 
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resulting in their conforming to the teacher's expectations 
through actually poor academic performance and general 
behaviour. This, intum, would strengthen the teacher's 
negative perceptions and attitudes towards the child. 

Thus we believe that the semi-rur-1 and rural first generation 
learners have been locked into the vicious circle of this 


self~fulfilling prophecy, 


The impact of deprivation upon eavteus dimensions of 
psychological and educational cevelopment of disadvantaged 
enildren occupies the £osus of attention. Equcation is the 
most important ladder of social mobility. It offers a 
possibility for the socially disadvantaced child to achieve 


a better status than his parents. 


The high incidence of poverty and illiteracy in India 
has led to a high incidence of first generation learners in the 
primary classes in schools, These numbers are bound to 
increase because of the national policy of universalising 
elementary education. This croup of pupils has always bean 
assumed to be disadvantaged, and tre disadvantage has been 
assumed to stem from the parents! illiteracy, but researches 
to support these assumptions have been lacking. Few studies 
have included parental educational level as one of the 
variables, but they have treated it in terms of number of 


years of schooling. Even in our own country where the 
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phenomenon Cf First Gen#zration earner: ts so widespread, 
very little research has been don~ on this group. aA thorough 
search esveeled ene few stucies. Trhese are Solanky (1966), 
Shanmugam (1979), Malik (1980), Sinha and Misra (1982), 
Pushpa (1980), Mehta and Saraswat (1981, 84), Singh 
(1979, 80, 83). 


Studies conducted by the above Researchers on the 
problems of first generation: learners have indica’-' some 
interesting and insightful results about the motivational 
consequences of social disaJvatange., The preliminary 
findings have shown that the first generation learner's 
interaction with university was wharacterised with a variety 
of problems. .ney perceived the environment less positively 
and faced difficulties in dealiny wizh demands of university 
life. Their affective reactions were negative and the coping 
Strategies were largely non-tasl: ovierted, They were more 
externally aanueetied. Also tley h-d qreater deylee of 


concern with avoidance of disapneriural, 


Social deprivation has signivicent retarding 
cuusequences for cognitive functioning. Tt was also found 


that’ deprivation experienced by the ‘individual in various 


areas of life Lestilcts the growth cz cognitive styles and 


abilities. Singh (1978, 1982) conciuded that greater is 


the degree of social disadvantage, inwer is the inteiligenve 
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and more inferior is the achievement, The academic 
achievement is influenced not only by intelligence but 

by several other factors, most important of which is the 
parental suprort he receiver for his education, Coleman et al 
(1965), Peaker (1967) and Mortise- a! McIntyre (1971) 
sugge.ted that the rele cof the family is more important 

than the role of the school. The children of parents who 
take interest in Che ik weeaees particinate in educational 
activities, have higher educational and occupational aspirations, 
do better in the studies than the children of parents who 
lack these qualities. More than this, the parental support 


compensates for a certain loss of intelligence, 


Thddan studies on disadvantaye suggest that there is 
enough room for enhancing competence through experiential 
menipulation. Eradication of poverty is necessary but if 
not more atleast equally essential is experiential enrichment 
for fullest psychological growth. ‘lowever, success of sue 
programmes is contingent upon a number of factors i.e. 
social, economic,political etc. and therefore, we have tr. 
carefully analyze and decide about priorities, targets, and 
requirements of such programmes. This is more important in 
India where provisions to help weaker sections of society 
have not only failed ta achieve the desireé changes but also 


have generated many Gepreciable sice effects. For instance 
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it is not only true that the feeling among ‘eaker sections 
that backward’ *ss is functional has increased but also they 
do not desire to be advanced because remaining backward 


provided a comfortable situation. 


It seems more reasonable, tierefore, to provide 
integrated welfare programme on the basis of deprivational 
background rather than membership o£ specific caste or 
cultural group. In addition, attention should also be 
paid towards more effective utilization of existing 
potentials by treating individuals in terms of their own 
distinct abilities and achievements, This involves assess- 
eae of potentials as well as provision of opportunities 
for a diversity of conditions suited to*the diversity of 


individual abilities and needs, 


It has now been realised that a nroogramme of inteyreted 
services which combines e@ucation, health, nitrition and 
welfare which includes parents’ education can yield desires 
results towards the welfare of the disadvantaged child, 
Therefore; a welfare programme shuuld include all the 

aspects of the child's development for his optimum 
physical, mental, emotional, educational and social 


development. The programme should strive to: 
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promote child health thiough periodic health care 
promote optimum nutritional standards during the 
formative years of childhood to enable him to 


develop his innate physical and mental potentialities, 


(4ii) promote proper climate and rdopt measures fer the 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


4 


(vii) 


Wheater are balonved vrowth of the social and emotional 


aspects of the child's personality, 

reduce educational disparities by providing planned 
environmental stimulation aimed at supporting | 
development of the cognitive: abilities of the child, 
bring about readiness in the child for school learning 
and thus to help combat stagnation /*" Vas tage in the 
early years of schooling. 

promote an environment of security, love, acceptance 
and to help the child to build up desirable attitudes, 
values and behaviour, 

protect the child against the social and mental 


hazards of an unfavourable social environment. 


(viilJereate community awareness of the needs of the 


(ix) 


preschool child and to elicit and to build community 
involvement and participation in the programme, 
develop self-concept by enhancing self-confidence 


and self-awareness, 
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Psychological seevices can especially be used to 
help the disadvantaged in : developing his personality 


in the following ways: 


Every society judges its members by a dominant 
set of values, In addition, the individual learns to 
value the reactions and opinions of others whom he 
considers significant. Since the disadvantaged Boscene 
many characteristics which che dominant society dealjes, 
they often receive negative reinforcement, and, as time 
goes by, accumulate information and perceptions which 
indicate that thev are unworthy and inadequate, Parents 
of the disadvantaged may #.y that education is important, 
but they de Jc know how to foster the skills and attitudes 
conducive to success in school. As a result, vicious circle 
is established in which the child does poorly in school, 
is chastised by his teacher, groves home and receives 
further negative reinforucnenk, ese Experiences serve 
to lower his self-concept. Each individual develops and 
holds SLepiides, beliefs, and knowledge about himself, 
which he acquires through interaction with others. Since 


the disadvantaged children are sublect to many negative 


experiences, they easily develop negative’ self-concepts. 


The fact that the self-concept can pe altered positively 


Sonough appropriate experiences, shoul, however, prevent , 


the adoption of a pessimistic attitude by « .cators 


and guidance personnel, 
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Second area in which the disaévantaced child differ 
from others is lack of motivation to athieve academically 
and learning to work for delayed gratification or rewards, 
If, aS Equeators, Psychologists and €yidance personnel, 5 
are toc -alter the motivational pattems o£ the disa@van-ag-<, 
We must hetrter understand the development of such patterns. 
Maslow (1954) suge@ests that motivation arises from the 
individuals neéd to develop. Tf Sisadvantaged are to 
. develop the motivation to achieve, considerable attention 


will have to be given to the milieu in which motivation 


develops. 


Social behaviour is another area in which the 
characteristic pattern of the disadvantaged children differs 
from others. Since the disadvantaged frequently hold social 
values which differ from those of their more affluent 
classmates, disadvantaged child may be frequentiy rejected 
by others, The disadvantaged child may refrain from 
asking or responding to questions in class because ‘he fears 
ridicule. He may be too reserved and withdrawn to 
participate adequately in tie classroom programme. 

Language, is another ees of marked difference between 

the disadvantaged child and the school culture. Problem 

with language interferes with acedemic learning and jeopardizes 
Sisiee sor relations. Children from disadvantaged homes 


frequently speak in a dialect or usc syntactical structures 


Qo 
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that differ markedly from those used in the schools, Tc 
language pattern of the disadvantaged families deviat 
markedly from those of the school, The im-ortance of 
language development has received additional impetus r 
studies such-as Wharf (1956) and Yyqotsky (1962) who 
consider Language tq be »asic to problem solving and 
concept formation abilities, Ineffective, inefficient, 
daa Taeed intellectual yfunctioning has long been 
ig 


considered to be a significant characteristic of the 


4 
disadvantaged, 


? 
, 


Since the disadvantaged childron frequently have 
weak formal verbal expressive abilities and since they 
are often observed From a biased viewpoint, school 
personnel must develop a variety of technigucs for collect 
data. Psychologists should be Seearur in conducting 
individual interviews, Group discussions can provide 
insights into the problems of disadvantaged children that 
are not easily identified in other settings. Language 
patterns, attitudes and beliefs can often be detected 


in the group settings, 


As discussed earlier the success and effectiveness 
of the guidance programme rest on the involvement of the 
teacher educators, administrators, teachers, guidance 


counsellors, psychologists and social workers. The role 
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of these persons in the guidance of Cisadvantaged are 
multifarious. The educational administrators and guidance 
minded teachers have to establish the professional climate 
in their schools and convey to the other staff member: eae 
encouraging them to develop innovative “ragrammes for 
disadvantaged children, They can aneiee in selecting staff 
members with the personal attributes, professional training 
and the necessary experience to work successfully with the 
disadvantaged. Community resources may also be used 

to meet the neecs of the disadvantaged and to develop and 
support positive attitudes towards /dis advantaged chiid, 
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TITLE OF PAPER: DEVELOPMENT OF ALDTO-VISUAL (TAPE~SLIDS) 

nt nn MATERIALS FOR EDUCATION AT THE ELEMENTARY 
STAGE IN THE AREA OF HEALTH HYGIENE AND 
CHILD CARH : 


Kamla Bhutani** 


The whole process of education is centred around 
the child whose progress symbolises thie projrogs of the 
nations In this welfare lies the welfare of the country. The 
child holds the key to future advancement in ail the areas 
that is why National Policy on Education (1986) in its child 
centred approach has highlighed the holistic nature of child 
development viz physical, mental, emotional, social, moral 
etc. The emphasis is on providing educational activities to 
anabis the child to discover his talents, sharpen his abilities; 
develop his physical and intellectual potentialities to the 
fullest, develop his social skills and foster his emotional 


well being. 


Healthy mind and healthy body go together. It is 
Often eaid that if children are physically healthy, the pace 
of their cognitive development will be faster and they will 
be able to effectively contribute to the progress of the 


country. Some of the significant parameters of the quality 


eas 





a = sateen 
MAO Td er eiemtewerestraterte mieten sient cberebeee anh mentenk Boh ee ce mh anh rt me ne Rf mm RES ares eas. 
’ 


The paper is, based on the report of the ERIC Project in 
which the author was one of the three investigators. The 
other two were Dr.SeP.Mulick and Shri K.Ramachandran. 
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of life of any nation are infant mortality rate, incidence 
of malnutrition, the morbidity picture and the literacy 
Sears sick child spends most of the time in hosnital 
and thus lags behind other chilenen of his age in every 
field. The high rate of infant and «hild mortality and the 
fragile hecatoi vf children influence negatively their 
ability to develop to their full potentials, affectinc their 
overall performance both in and out of the school. Children 
who. come to school after having surfered prolonged illnesses 
“and malnutrtion are all too often trapped in the cycle of 
‘poor geaceuee performance; failure ond dropouts. According 
to. Patel (4983) the incidence of wastage and stagnation in 
our country is so high that out of 100 children who enter 
class one, only 40 are able to pass:‘class five and only 25 
pass class eight. One of the reasons of this high wastage 
and stagnation ae is poor health of our children, that is 
why, it becomes much more important for parents as well as 
others to be alert to issues pertaining to children's 


survival and health. 


The educators and planners of our country have also 
emphasized the need for proper physical development as well 
as Mental growth of young children. Early Qhildhood Care 


and Education (ECCE) programmes ave received priority since 


independence. Education Commission in 1964 has stated that 
one of the important objectives of pre-primary education 
is to develop in the child, good health habits and to build 
up basic skills necessary for personal adjustment such as 


dressing; toilet habits, eating, washing, cleaning etc(1971). 


Realising the crucial importance of rapid physical 
and mental growth during early chiidhood, government 
started a number of programmes of Early Chiidhood Care and 
Education. Declaration of National Policy for children in 
1974 shows the commitment of government for the development 
of children. The primary need of a child especially if 
he is from an underprivileged society is sheer survival. 

If he does not get adequate food and protection from disease 
when he is young, he may not even survive to participate in 
educational process later on. The needs which are related 
to the physical well being of’ the child are adequate food, 


sleep, rest, exercise and a clean and healthy environment. 


The National Policy on Education 1986 has further 
strengthened the commitment of the government for this kind 
of investment in the development of the young child. ECCE 
has received high priority among educational programmes. 
Physical care as well as cognitive stimulation at early 


Stage by homes as well as schools are seen as vital for 
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later years of life. The ECCE involves the total developmen: 
of child i.se.physical; motor, cognitive, language, emotional, 
sacha: and morali The age span under consideration in 
ECCE is from conception to about six vears. Even a modest 
development process during this pericd includes care of , 
mother durinu lactation, correct infancy feeding practices; 
immunization of infants from communicable diseases, mother's 
education in child care, early childhcud stimulation, and 


health and nutritional support throuc) ot. 


The Programme of Action of the National Policy. on 
Education (1986), has highlighted the need to develop useful 
instructional materials through the use of educational 
technology for improving quality of health as well as educatin 
both in formal and non formal sectors. It says that modern 
communication technologies have the potential to by pass 
several. stages and sequences in the process of development 
encountered earlier. Both the constraints of time and 
distance become manageable. The production of relevant and 
useful instructional materials therefore cau form an impdrtaul 


aid of teaching learning process. 


A research cum development project was undertaken by 
the Psychology Department to develop tape slide material 


for health education; and child care for girits of rural areas 
(Mullick et. all 86). 


Health, hygiene and child-care are important areas in 
which every child as well as adults take interest. To know 
about oneself, to keep oneself clean and to be -healthy 
enhances one's self concept. Every body likes clean and 
healthy children. Cleanlines begins at home. If children 
form habits of cleanliness they will teach their parents and 
then their neighbours. in this way an awareness of haath 
and hygiene can be given to the children by audio visual 
methods which are found to be more effective than lecture 
method, Audio visual method is helnful to even those 
illiterates who are unable to read and write. Educational 
technology materials are now being developed utilizing a 
variety of media ranging from books, picture books, text 
books, audio tapes, slides, film strips, film, television 
and ‘computers etce The audio-visual media like tape slides, 
films, video tapes can be utilised offectively in conveying 
important messages like health hygiene and childcare to 
children, In these materials, the information is presented 
through two channels, the audio and the visual. The child 
looks at the visual stimili on the screen and listens to 


the verbal explanations through the auditory inputs. 
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Tape-Slide (T.S.) learning;materials axe those in 
which the subject matter is presented through two channels 
viz. the audio and the visual. The student looks at the 
visuals wnien ate presented on the screen through slide 
projectors and 1istens to the explenations which are given 
through the tape player. There ate inany advantages of 
these materials. They stimulate the teachers' functions 
in a class room. Teacher's talk is taken over by the 
tape and his chalk and board axe replaced by the slides, 
They bring into the classroom in-accessible processes, 
Situations, materials which are otherwise difficult to be 
arranged by a teacher. The illustrations-photographic or 
verbal stimuli on slides are developed by professional 
artists and experts. They are apt to contain more clarity 
and realistic details to sustain student interest, curiosily 
and dorieentration: Th? voice in the tapes can be fed 
into by a professional speaker. All types of sounds~ 
animals, human, mechanical, can be fed into the tapes to 
produce realistic effect. They are also flexible in use. 
They can be used in large classes of about 300 students, 
I.S. materials are even better than the audio—motion 
visuals Like films, television and video-tapes. They are 
relatively inexpensive. Their components viz. slides and 


tapes can be easily developed. ney can be edited | 
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and modified in shorter ‘ce sie sh lesser cost, Over 

and above, tele,ision and films pr sent meeance faster than 
the information processing capacily of the Central Nervous 
System of a learner, Against this, slices store the 
information in display. They have thus, good 'referability' 
in a normal communication situation. Tapes can also be 
stopped at any time for clavification, Hence information 
inputs per unit time, in T.S materials can be controlled at 
the will of teacher and the learner. Teacher can always 
give appropriate time to students to view the illustrations . 
He can also review, comment, discuss and answer questions, 
if any. They are more suitable for organising interactions 


of students with content to be presented through them. 


T.S materials are now a days being used for individual- 
ised instzuction as well as in group instructions in formal 
as well as non—formal education. “hey are particularly 
suited for learners who are illite.ates, and semiliterates 
who are generally receiving education through a non-formal 


education mode, 


Tape slide materials were developed in the area of 
Health, Hygiene and Childcare on the, following topics:-— 

1. Menace of Flies 

2. Safe water 


~e Dental care 


4, Cleanliness of the child 
5. Breast feeding 

6. Top feeding 

7, Solid foods for baby 


In preparing tape slide mntarials, the principle of 


developing self-learning materials were utilized which are to 


(a) formulate educational aims in Health Hygiene and 
Childcare. 

(b) ‘specify the aims in terms of learners' behaviour 

(c) develop criterion test itoms 

‘(d) develop tape scripts for tape slide materials 


(e) develop the tape slide pauyr ame 


_ The educational aims of preparing tape nlide mntlerinate 
on 'Menace oF Pligg ' is to make the learners to understand 
the importance of clean surroundings. Avdart From other 
advantages their eatables will be free fiom flies. The aim 
of the second pruyrumme on safe water is to make the 
learners understand the importance %F safe weter and how ¢ 
take care of gourse of safe ater as w2ll as how to keep 
such water safe in houses, The aim of 'Nental Care’ is that 
learners become aware of personal hvyiene. They should 
take care of their teeth and mouth. Cleanliness of mouth 
and teeth is very important for one's sound health. In 


cleanliness of children programme, overall cleanliness of 
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the children has been emphasizeu. :. vic remain clean we can 
be away from many diseases. Import.nce of bathing; cleaning 
the nails, hair, nose, eyes etc. has been highlighted. If 

we can impress upon the children:as WeLa/givis who look after 
their siblings when their mothers oo out of home, they 
themselves ‘will remain clean and will keep their siblings 
clean and later when these girls become mothers, will keep 


their children clean and thus healthy.’ 


Breast feeding is very important for every mother and 
child, psychologically as well as physically. Importance of 
breast feeding, proper method of breast feeding and what 
should the feeding mother eat, are of utmost importance. They 
are highlighted in this programme prepared for rural girls 
of 11-14 years of age. Under Child care another important 
area is top feeding. When the child is shout four to six 
months old, ke sometimes needs top ilk to supplement his 
mother's milk or sometimes a motnei cannot give breast milk 
due to various reasons,so she is cawnelled to resort to 


milk of cow, buffalo, goat or dairy milk. 


When the child is about four months old, mother's milk 
or top milk alone are not sufficient. He has to be given 
some supplementary foods for proper growth of the child.This 
is the-ob¥active of the tape slide i:aaterial on solid foods 


for baby. 
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For every topic mentioned above, eight to ten objective 


in terms of learnzres' behaviour have been prepared. 


Criterion test items are designed to obtain evidance 
as to what objectives of the T.S mresentations have been 
achieved. Since the taradet gu-oun were illiterates, oral 
tests have been devoloped. Most of these test items are 
of recognition type in which multiple choices items are read 
out to the learners and they are required to choose the 
best answer. The choice reflects the oxtent of her capability. 
acquired through the T.S presentation. <A fev test itoms 
are of recall type in which the learners are required to 


recall specific names, terms, processos, methods, procedures 


and phenomena. They are short answer type of questions. , 


The scripts have been developed by the project team 
members. Script writing is a creative process in which the 
writer examines the objectives, derives suitable content, 
makes a mental image of the sequences of visual and 
auditory inputs required to explain a concept, fact, rule, 


method or a procedure. 


First of all,content elements for each script have 
beon specified. They: are divided into a few sections. For 
each section, learning frames are desicned. Each frame 
is written on a separate card. On each card description 
of the picture and the commentary that wiJl gd with the 


Picture is written, 


- 
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After developing the sexint each scrivt is scrutinised 
section wise with the help of subje.t specialist, the artist 
and the photographer. The format of each script is dis cussed. 
If any visual reference is available, it is marked for 
making a copy of doing photography. If any illustration is 
to be drawn, it is marked to the trtist, and if any 
photography is to be done, the lists of situations for out- 
door shooting are prepared. After this,black card of 5"x9" 
are made and photographs are Dasted on each card and the 
commentary for each card is also finalised. In this way, 

a set of story board for each tape-~slide presentation is 
finalised. The services of a professional commentators of 
All India Radio were obtained and the commentary for each 
programme was recorded. In this Way, Tape slides programmes 


were developed. 


The programme en 'Menace of flies' was the first to 
be prepared. It consists of fiftes+ multicoloured shots, 
Each slide was explained through taped commentary. In order 
to investigate the effectiveness of tabe slide materials, 
it was decided to conduct a tryout on a sample of target 
group of forty one giris of 11-14 years in the village, 
Photokhurd, Alipur Block Delhi. They were either aropouts 


or illitérates, 


The format of the proqramme was story tyne, The 
running time of the presentation was 11 minutes, The Learning 
outcomes were measured with the help of 23 short answer type 
questions included in a criterion test which was administereg 


individually to each learner. The investigator read the 


questions and cecorded the answers given by the learner, 


The objective of the study was to inquire as to 
whether tha tape=-slide presentation could teach illiterates 
without the assistance of a teacher. Te 80, how much, it 
was effective in teaching different objectives. The 
effectiveness was investigated in terms of the Ruowleage 
acquired by the learners after they had the tape slide presentatid 
For this purpose their initial knowledge was assessed by the 
administration of the criterion tcst. There after, the same 
test was administered after the presentation. In this way » 
the gain in knowledce due to the presentation could be 
investigated. One of the sub-objective was to discover weak- 
nesses in the presentations with a view to improving the: 


effectiveness of the presentation. 


The learner engaged time for the tape--slide presentation 
is forty minutes, which includes time for pre=testing and 
post-testing. Through this presentation 668% cf the learners 


wore able to score 64% scores and above. The difference 


ae 27 : 


betwee the Mean scores 6.1 pre-test And vost=test was 


highly significant. No outside he!n was given to the 


learners. 


The presentation is tius a viable means of 


teaching illiterates without external help, The presentation 


has been successful in communicating ideas in health 


education without the intercessicns of-teacher. At least, 


the presentation was quite effective in attaining the 


following objective: 


Ae 


To list places where flies breed in the house, 
b. To recognise that food infested by flies is 
harmful and causes stomach diseases, 
be To recognise that sus.table medicine should be 
taken and doctor should be consulted. 
d. To state how to keep flies away from food articles, 
When the effcvlivcuwa oo ' . paegrumne was established, 


other scripts woe nropared. It i: noped that these tape= 


would 


slide materials /be very useful for children at elementary 


stage in selected areas ot Health Hygiene and Childuuse. 
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TITLE OF PAPER: FACILITAT NG SELF-~DISCOV?RY PROCESS IN 


EBLEMQNTANY SOChCul. CILLOREN 
Gursharan Kaur Joneja* 
"Until we know ourselves, we cannot be ourselves" 


( Macmirray,1935) 

We as parents and teachers are in the habit of 
imposing conventional academic standards, We expect students 
to master whatever course content is prescribed for their 
partioules grades and then test this academic knowledge only 
as a measure of their growth and learning. We criticise 
academic failure. For us, success is pride and failure is 
shamee We reward the achievers and criticise, neglect of 
reject the poor achievers though they may be better in other 
activities. We ignore the child's impulses, his likes and 
dislikes. Whatever our own attitudes and values are, lead 
to approval or disapproval of various behaviours among the 
children. That is why, we are not happy with all the 
children and we find all children more or less troubled, 


We have complaints about children's behaviour at all stages 


a Si ea inc ae Se oe Sa wet eee: Ve sn 9. Sean Coro me aie a el eet Sa rg een e eR ST -- woe 
‘ 
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@sg+e, poor achievement, hostility, truancy, delinquency; 
indiscipline; lack of concentration, disinterest in studies, 
dropping out of school, disrespect to authority and 
destructive tendencies etc. The children carry fhdae 
troubles and unhealthy attitudes into their adult lives alsy, 
Could we expect that with all this, they will become mature 
and responsible men and women of tomerro,. If not, then 
what is required. In this context following observation 
made by National Policy of Educatior (1993) axe quite 


relevant : : 


" A warm, welcoming and encouraging approach, 
in which all concerned share a solicitude 
for the needs of the child, is the best ‘ 
motivation for the child to attend school 
and learn". (p44) 


In the Indian way of thinkino, a human 

being is a positive asset and a precious 
national resource which needs to be 
cherished, nurtured and dev2loped with 
tenderness and care coupled with dynamism. 
Each individual's growth presents a 
different range of problems and requirements, 
at every stage —---— from the womb to the 


tomb"? (P-2) 

In the above statement, it is implied that each 
child's needs capacities: interests, values, impulses of 
feelings etc., should be seen as assets gnd each child 
should be helped to make the most of what he is by 


providing learning-living climate conducive to the total 
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development of the child. A wvorie*y c* experiences in all 
spheres of life and efforts of eeheel Bezcoanel are required 
to assist in making the education more meaningful for the 
pupils, Educators should be dedicated to assist children 

in their search for self—realisation, self-development 


and in developing the most meaningful and appropriate ways 


of interacting with others. 


We observe that children learn much more than we 
intend them or expect them to learn in the classrooms. In 
the books on learning, it is named as “incidental learning " 
elses Not much attention is given to this type of learning 
in the school. Yet much of +his type of learning consists of 
attitudes, interests, appetites , aversions, opinions, pre- 
Gispositions, values ana feelinggwhich are amazing, persistent 
and pervasive in the further development of the individual. 
It is required to expand the child's perception of environment 
to develop and examine his own avlistities and interests; 
and to clarify his own valve system; to understand the 
influence of others and his own value etc., to develop his 


solf—understanding and appreciatiun of self. 


According to Jersild (1968), "self acceptance and 
understanding of self are closely associated. To accept 
himself,a growing person must be aware of himself. To 


accept his limitations he must be able to recognize them. 


eo 
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Self-acceptance, in othervords, requires awareness and 
perception. But a child's ability to become aware of 

i 111 influenced oy tle vay he feels about 
Cee snd the way he fecla out hitnself 
himself will Alepend, in part on the way others feel about 
him and encouragé him in the process of self-discovery" 


(P.549) 


In our present school system, we expect children 
to learn anything about language, arithmatic, geography, 
social studies and various: other subjects but we do not 
expect them to learn about themsclves. Neither we know 
child's resources, reaches and limits of his ability, nor 
we do allow him freedum or help him to make the most 
important discovery --=~—— "himself", We just. neglect 
children's potentialities for self—understandinyg while 


pushing other aspects of training. 


Self-understanding inclices understanding of ai) 
aspects of an individual, viz., a .ilities, interests, 
behaviours, attitudes, values,conflicts, anxieties, likes, 
dislikes, impulses, his role in the aeciety etc. 
Self—unders tanding is something thes comes very slowly. 
All children are striving for self-understanding and 
self-realization, In daily living with classmates and 
wise and sympathetic teachers, they can gain increased 


insight into themselves and othors. This can be accomplished 


through association with adults who love youngsters, who 
have insight into human motivations and feelings, and 
who know how to inculcate values without moralising and 
lecturing. This is not an easy alse: and it requires 
truly dedicated person who believes in children and who 
feels that the physical, intellectual, emotional and 
social development of all ‘children is an important task 


of school learning. 


As student of psychology, sne knows that each child 
has the capacity to discover himself, Each child has the 
capacity to discover his potentialities, ability to . 
interpret events; ability to deal with impulses or feeling, 
ability to develop realistic goals, ability to feel his 
likes; dislikes and interests; and set standards for 
himself, Intelligence as measured by intelligence tests 
is not related to self~understanding. Self—understanding 
can be developed in all individuals with different 
combination of various abilities and characteristics. The 
goals +——— wholesome self~concept, self-worth and 
successful accomplishment ~--s=-<=— are tne same, and can 
be achieved when each child is helped to ciscover himself 
aS a valuable member. Even limited capacities or abilities 
Should be seen as assets and -child shouid be helped to 
‘learn to en as he is and make the rest ‘of what he is. 


Jersila's (1951) observations seem tc be pertinent here: 
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"Every child is actualiy or potentially 
a child psychologist. Frc’ an early age 
without being deliberate about it, he 
acquires ideas and atvwurtsacs about him- 
self and others. They az woven into 
pattern of life." 

It indicates that self-discovery process starts 
very early in childhor»d. " IT azn .'s this," " I ean stang " 
(a feeling in 7-8 months old chia), feelings get 
consolidated before the child turns to "I am" expressions, 
like, "I-am six", "I am school going child", To be 
able to do something or sense of mastery is closely 
related to a sense of worth, importance and ability to 
gain respect from others and maintain one's own self- | 
respect. ‘I can' or 'I can not! indicate that mastery and 
‘coping ability are closely related to sense of identity. 
Thus this aspect of identity has prociursors or roots 
in all of the child's contacts with enviroument «<= 
acts upon, ayainst, ot at the environment, in contrast to 
the acts with the environment which contribute to 


realdabletneas, identification, and empathy. 


Over and over again, the impact of a new challenge 
intensifies the child's awareness of himself, his capacity 
to meet such a challenge enhances his pleasure, his sense 


of adequacy, and his pride, 
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Through his coping exporionces, the child discovers 
and measures himself, and develons his own Perception of 
'who' and ‘what! he is and in tire may become. That is, 
the child creates his identity through his efforts in 
coming in terms with the environment in his own personal 
way. If, therefore, the clementery school child is to 
ne helped to understand himself, he must be helped to 
understand why he fcels as he dows, the importance of his 
activities and methods, exploration and try out of his 
powers and investigation of his behaviour, what changes 
he wants in himself or in the environment and why « 
Jersild (1965) observed that : 

"If accepted, welcomed, allowed to be himself, 

and given apportunity to learn and a degree 
of freedom suited to his maturity level, the 
child will launch a careerof self-discovery. 
He wili explore, survey the poundaries; try 
out his powers, investigate the nature of 
his relationship with others, and test the 
emotional limits and confines involved in 
this relationship"(p.17) 

The role of the school is to create an environment 
where a child can discover his abilities, interests, 
attitudes, values and feelings and can face their impact 
and meaning. He should be given freedom to express and 
reveal his discoveries and encouraged to become self-=- 
directing. Havinghurst (1953) states that three "great 


outward pushes" characterizg the ages from six to twelve 
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tThere is thrust of the child out of home 
and into the. peer group, the pnrysical 
thrust into the world of gam:s and work 
requiring neuromuscular skills; and the 
mental thrust into the world of adult 
concepts, logic, symbolism and communication" 
(pn 128) 
Tn the light of ebove observation, the school 


can provide opportunities for growth in Self—undors tanding, 


We Should realise that going to sennot is a 
major and exciting transition in child's life. Tt is 
exciting in part because it is felt to be irrevocable, 
It is also exciting beccuse it is seen as on 
indisvensable access route to new forns of skill and 
to becoming "grown up"." IT have grown up as I am 
going to school." "I will become something!The child who 
has not joined the school says, "why I am not going to 


school.when he is going ? I am not a *baby" now." 


The children feel that one who does not gv to 
school will neither be able to learn anything . ‘ nor he 
will be able to know anything as grown up. They do not 
forsee now going to school will help them in future. 
But some children attempt to put together schooling 
with future jobs, e.g-, when I will grow up, I will” 


become advocate; engineer, postman, teacher etc. etc. 
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Some children who do not like a particular subject donot 

see the reason to study it. "Why sould I study Maths, 

What good it will do to me*, Some children .in upper primary 
classes also try to Put together specific school subjects 
with future scope or jobs, "Science has better future." 

"Tl do some sums in Maths, because T am going to be accountant 
when I grow up" "Sports are good for body building but it 


is not required for office jobs", 


With these kind of perceptions of the children, it 
is required to help them to know the utility of their study 
of: various subjects. Teachers should help the child to 
discover personal meaning of the course or learning material 
for him. We cannot comment or think that the curriculum 
is for fun. Teacher has to teach the prescribed syllabus 
in the teaching period. However,children should be helped 
to understand just how relevant these educational contents 
are now ad in adult life, Simil + observations are made 
jn NPEW1986 ; | 

siathenaei should be visualized as a vehicle 

to train a child to ‘think, re-son, analyse and 
to articulate logicaily. part from being a 
specific ‘subject, it shouldbe treated as a 


concomitant to any subject involving analysis 
and reasoning." (P~23 
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Commenting about the science education, NPE 
‘States : 


"Scolence education progzanmes will be designed 
to enable the learner to acquire problem 
sclving and decision making skills a.d to’ 
discover the relationship of science with 
health; agriculture, industry and other aspects 
of daily life‘ (P-23). 

Hence, some activities can be organized ‘as a part 
of syllabus to develop understanding of content and its 
relevance to students by student involvement through a 
variety of exercises in each topic planned with the 
help of students and actual tryout by the students. This 
will also develop interest besides helping student to 


know why he is learning it, what'has its relevance to him 


Describing basic principles of Piagetian psychology 
which influence the method of teaching young children; 
Grewal (1984, p~266) mentioned that even newer methods 
of lectures accompanied by demonstrations are not as much 
effective as having the child discover or invent. ways 
of dealing with objects himself. If a teacher carries 
out'the axperimeuts in the presancre of child instead of 
making the child carry them out, the entire informational 


and formative, value offered by an experience is lost. 
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The school should help each child to develop and 


examine one's own interests thet .o uniquely his own and 


growing. The child's ideas, interests and impulses seem 
" are 
to us crude because they are not measured, but -they/very 


useful. According to Dewey : (1966) 


" to satisfy an impulse or interest means 
to work it out, and working it out 
involves running against obstacles; 
becoming acquainted with materials, exer- 
cising ingenuity, patience; persistence, 
alertness, it of necessity involves 
discipline -- ordering of power —-= and 
supplies knowledge. ' : 
Hence the child's activities could be directed 
giving them exercise along certain lines, and could thus 
lead up to the goal which logically stands at the end 


of path followed, 


The child's impulses, his ]ites and dislikes, his 
interests whether in conversation s> communication, in 
inquiry or finding out thing; in making things, or 
construction and in artistic expression are the natural 
resources which do set shape with slime and become more 
definite if some outlet beconies ava-lable. Actually, 
child even seeks outlet, as ne reciires different 


meetin An weloal, abl lawne, da incus ry etCey for 
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different impulses, it is we who discipline him while 
ignoring his natural impulses. The children could be 
ienmeupased to prepare experience charts concerning their 
likes, hobbies; interests and different activities which 


they do and them could be helped to find outlets. 


Co-curricular activities also prove useful to 
fulfill student needs, challenge his abilities and buily 
constructive attitudes. .We know that elementary’ school 
children Sngade ina variety of activities and interest 
in these activities is at its height in middle childhood 
and late childhood. Children are interested in physical 
activities like bicycles, throwing, catching, jumping, 
skating and also playing particular games etces in 
exploring arts and crafts, handling tools, collecting 
jumble of things and creative activities. Many activities 
are brought into school by students themselves. They 
could be assisted in developing more meaningful activities 


with their ability values and attitudes. 


Through Play children learn ph 3ical, intellectual 
and social Skill, end vkpccimenting new ways of solving 
problems. Play also provides outlet for expression of 
feelings and helps to undérstand and help children, so 
much so, that play therapy is used as one of the methods of 


treatment in child guidance clinics. 
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Besides play and hobbies, now a days children are also 
found reading comics, listening to radio or quietly watching 
television programmes. At that time they are not only 
passive listeners or viewers, rather "doets", They are 
actually in imagination; identifying themselves with 
active characters in the stories, radio programmes or on 
the television screen -== in their minds -=--~ be carrying 
on similar activities. It is also that children, especially 
in late childhood, are seeking identity and they are in 
need of experieuces in which they participate in sharing 
planning; doing and syaludeieae The activities should be 
action oriented and motivating so that they can test both 
their physical ,and mental energies. The activities at this 
stage should involve problem-solving, critical. thinking, 
plan of action, ‘responsibilities and work related activities. 
Planning activities, trying thew and meeting success has” 
'ego-relevance! for the cnild. He feels, he is up to the 
expectations of others and thus trics Lo plan more * 


challenging work for himsel:,. 


Children; from Lheir early child, by imitating 
the Lehaviour of various adult mowbers viz,, Parent; 
Postini, milkmaid, gtreet hawker, Goclur-anc Nurse etCe, 


wat 


come to Lealisa tut Lue world is share? by others and 
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and they try to understand it, their own relationship’ to 

it and grow less and less self-centred. Teacher can 
utilize this imaginative abilitv o° chiidren and they 

could be encouraged through 'Role-i’lay' to prvject them- 
sigs in to the place of various characters and under- 
stand not only iti terms of physicil traits but also how 

the world seems to’ other person. The children may be 
helped to examine what is important for them, what thay 
like; -how they relate to their peers, siblings ,;parents 

and teachers. Exposure to a vide vatiety ofmaye and 
female roles in cur society may also help them to learn 
about masculine and faminine social role and understand 
that each child has to choose his own adult life style. 
They: ‘could be encouraged to create their own plays concerning 
school and family life, decisions, values, problems interests, 


interaction with others otc. 


Not only that, some gioup cliscussions could also be 
held in the classroom in which children can freely express 
their feelings, discover how others feel, and learn how 
others have successfully solved similar problems, In 
the discussinans children learn to interact, develop inner 
controls in accordance with appronriate behaviour and 

5 Through 
develep a sense of self-~esteem and confidence./ ‘discussions 


on subjects, like, what is the utility of studying maths 


or how to maintain discipline in classrooms, how to study . 

, particular subject or planning for a picnic or visit 

to science fair, book fair etc., children cai be encouraged 
not only to express their views but also listen to others 

and ask questions, Children have many questions to ask 

about themselves or about things they observe in (henseivass 
in others or in the environment and need answers to interpret 
their experiences with people, environment and other 
experiences. The immaturity of young minds and lack of 
experience may cause misinterpretation o: lack of judgement. 
Helping the child to find answers means increasing his 

quest for more information. If no information is provided 

or wrong information is given, the child may become aggressive 
or withdrawn or suspicious in his attitudes towards teachers 


and others. 


Children talk about their feelings or ask questions 
only from adults whose love and recognition they seek, who 
listen to them attentively without showing any disapproval 
or disregard for child's feelings. If children are listened 
to comfortabley, they can talk about a variety of their. 
experiences and their feelings, both positive and negative 
to make it meaningful for the teacher's understanding. 

In this way, they come to understand themselves better and 
are thereby better, prepared to make decisions in new 


situations» Hence, in order to help children in school, 


? 
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teachers! relationship with pupils needs to be based upon 
understanding, trust and confidence. Teacher should be 
sombatnsene: should have: genuine iv terest in children and 
should examine his own attitudes anu values. Even teachers 
need to understand themgelves also in order to provide’ the 
children desirable experiences and environment; so that 


the child sees meaning in self-discovery process, 


Opportunities for self-discovery can be everywhere, 
at home, school, playground, hobbies, social interaction 
and work etc. If we help the children in developing sales 
awareness and positive self~images at the elementary school 
stage;' they will not only learn to understand and accept 
themselves but will also learn to interact more effectively 
with others, may begin to see themselves in relation to 


different roles in sociely and understand its implications 
1 


for their future lives. 
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TITLE OF THE PAPER; THE CHILD AT THE CENTRE OF EDUCATION - 
A DEVELOPMENTAL VIEW - 


N. VAIDYA * 


‘ INTRODUCTION 

Education, as field of inquiry as well as cele peas is 
very easy to verbalize about if not understood. Its inherent 
beauty is that the more it is understood, the less it is 
grasped, Even the various parameters of a simple term like 
tchildhood' cannot be precisely specified. The so called 
principles of teaching, which have acquired natural status 
over the years, hardly clarify anything psychological when it 
comes to, teaching-learning process in our day to day classrooms, 
The record of the contribution of educational Sagancisey to the 
development of education over a caniga of 100 years or so is 
least flattering. The clerical system of education, has done a 
lot of havoc both to aus educational system and the natural 
development of children. Historically speaking, we missed the 
first industrial revolution, We now necd not miss the second 
industrial revolution shien has boen knocking at our door step 
for the last several years, Here undoubtedly, our success depends 
upon the quality of mind developed at school, Our present day 
‘teaching learning process has to be simply reversed. It has to 
be based upon the processes of thought rather than its products; 
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and that too in an open frame of rcference, In other worda; 
questions and answers have no longer to remain fixed for on 
as is the case today.. The whole teaching learning process has | 
to be characterized by firmness, dynamism and discovery sea 
same time. Résult,self-learner who is his, own boss oa 
disciplined imagination and thought as well as action, 1% a 
extent, he becomes an eblightened soul chartering his ow soul 
away from his own, immaturity within the Gestaltean context of 
integration with other variables, say, intellectual, social, 


eultural and the real world of work. 


’ 
! 


The deveiqunental view of learning, if taken seriously, is | 
an alternative rather sate @ucatiGn system which has been talket 
and advocated seriously, at least, for the last twenty: years or 
s0. Its greatest exponent in this eentury is the late Prof,Jean 
Piaget of Switzerland, According to him child is essentially 
active. It is in his nature to learn. Nay, it is in his nature 
to go on Peseuiwe and learning as well as refining his ideas 
continuously, He distinguished between: development 
and learning but, at the same time, he, in his scheme, subordi- 
nated learning to development. Any normal child in his view is 
quite capable of forming sound scientific and mathematical 
concepts. The relevant Logico-mathematical structures develop 
as naturally in him as, say, learning to walk. For the latter 
type of learning, he need not be aware of the laws of locomotion 
Failure, of course, is there in abundance but it is' immaterial. 


Why? The reason is that he is in a position which is going strom 


~ 
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every moment for he does succeed in pace eying his mistakes and 
thereby, master his failures in tne end, He thus becomes quite 
capable of using his own reasoning faculties for solving 
problems in his own ‘environment. It is not all. a case of nasty 
step towards self education, the chief distinguishing 
characteristic of any first class educational araeer any where 
in the world. This continuously reasoning individual .is not 

at all a lonely figure or a cold blood creature. His view, on 
the other hand, is that maturation, experience (both physical 
and mathematical), social interactions and equilibrations (each 
one higher than the other) play their role in spontaneous 


development, Let us, therefore, concentrate only on Piaget here, 





1.' MAN AND HIS WORKS 

The wore of professor Jean Piaget (1996-1980) is little 
known in this country. There aes Many reasons for this, chief 
being that he wrote profusely only in French,.. Secondly, he was 
avery difficult author to undarstend because he took too much 
knowledge for granted on the part of his readers, Thirdly, 
having been trained as a zoologist, ie developed imaginatively 
the biologocal theory of knowledge for which he developed his 
highly specialised vocabulary drawn from his own intensive 
investigations on mollusks : organisation, adaptation, reversi- 
bility self-regulation, cognizance and equilibration etc, Over 
the sixty years period, he’ wrote about 50 original.5ooks ind 
over 1500 menegrachisy papers and articles. He observed his own 


children closely, played marbles wiiek others, and, using a 
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semi-scientific methoc, traced the origin of several diverge - 





universal contents. He did not stop at this but, contrary to 4 
tradition of John Locke, David Hume and I, Kant, attempted t, | 
provide experimental answers to the age-old philosophical : 
questions about the aacaEs of knowledge. It is of interest be | 
point out here that these problems were raised right from the 
times of preé-socrates SHE vosGplene Re he attempted to solve | 
in his own unique waye He, thereby, founded a new branch of 
knowledge called the experimental epistemology, The philosopher 
of the day did not acknowledge him as, a person of their tribe ag 
in retaliation, he did not regard himself as the one ‘nteveeie:. 
in peychology, education and children, AS controversy on | 
controversy ensued, he contributed abundantly to the whole field 
of payenelaes: perception, reasoning, intelligence, dreams, moral 
development, Space, time, play, thinking from early childhood 
ts late BpCheEGengey physics, mathematics, biology and logic, 
Some ef the well known books authored oe ae are : The Language 
and Thought of the Child. Child's Gonception of the Physical 
World, The Origin of Intelligence in Children, Logic and Psychole 
The Growth of Lagiisal Thinking from Early Childhood to 
Adolescence, Genetic Epistemology, Insights and Illusion of 
Philosophy, The Origin of the Idea of Chance in Children, and ° 
The Grasp of ine Consciousness ete, Nobody, even beyond a few 
ef ianeters away from Geneva in switzerland, really understood the 
full import of his works, It 18 of interest to mention here thet 
almost the whole credit of compiling the allied works on Piaget 
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in several volumes goes to an Indian couple: Sohan Modgil and 


Celia Modgil currently based in England. 


>, SOME MORE REFLECTIONS ; 


e 


The ancestory of his work can be traced to early intelligence 
testing in Paris, France, by Simon and Binet, Accidentlly, he 
discovered there that pupils errors on intelligence test items 
provided substantial clues in understanding the nature of 
intellectual development. In his entire work, he did not care 
to determine the reliability and validity of his experimental 
tasks used for studying intcllectual operations. Instead, he 
designed his own symbolic logic for studying them genetically, 
In his work, he raised the status of an ordinary.child to that 
of an universal child. As already hinted at, his technique of 
collecting data was too slack and shoddy, Equally true was his 
method of recording and presenting data for which he hardly 
touched any statistics far beyond frequency, mean and percentage, 
In his work, he did not make use of high spced computers which 
invariably:-is the practice today in carrying out scientific 
research. Still, he succeeded to relate the findings of his 
diverse studies to the orgin ‘of knowledge via the pupil's mind 
for he took the growth of epistomology seriously+* In sum, he 
provided insights into the varied ways the universal child goes 
about the business of developing his own incomplete house of 
knowledge, He was careful enough not to take any definite 
position on the nature=nurture controversy. Without meddling 


with the word' creativity', he explained how the human mind 


goes on creating novelties, each more exciting than the other 







over the years. He also b-lieved that a teacher carinot give 
idea to his students and, thus, distiniguished between false 4 
knowledge and true knowledge. It is perhaps in this context i 
John Holt in his pook 'How children Pail' talkedabout the 4 
differences natween Gull children and bright children studying | 
in the highly expensive schools of America, According: to him, q 
dull children forget before the examination and the bright. 
children after the examination. In the Piagetian context, on | 
the ‘other hand, teaching means creating situations in which + 
underlying structures or concepts are pupil invented through | 
exploration. Unlike L.S. Vygotsky and J.S. Bruner, ‘he did not 
believe in the acceleration of mental development. Her 
therefore, stressed education for Understanding, Problem 
Solving and Finding. He aopeared to be silent on punishment, 
reward and motivation. Selecting Cognition as the fundamental 
variable for intersive scratching, he showed that Action is 
the Basis of All Knowledge which is replaced continuously by a 
series of continual reflection inside the head of the growing 
child, Learning by doing alone is inadequate if it is bereft of 
dearning by thinking or reflecting. The everlasting nature of 
his work backed up. by hard evidence can thus be appreciated. 
To illustrate, A child is not simply a scalcd down adult. because 
both see the same thing in a different way. Childhood is,” 
therefore, not a necessary evil which is to he tolerated at any 


cost. Nay, it is an inseparable part of the whole deve Lopment 
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as understood logically by the adults, 
3.  STAGE_AND SUCCESS 


Intelligence, according to him develops in four stages, 
These: are # Sensory Motor (0-2 years); Pre-logical (2-7 yameahs 
Cencrete (7-11 years); and formal (11-15 years), Before his” 
death, he hinted at the possibility of the £1£th stage which 
extends from 15-20 years and takes into .account aptitude’ 
variations as well as highly varied individual career commitments. 
This stage is now seen against the less prominent, general 
intellectual development of the preceding stages, pauaveane 
to the first stage, it is of little educational significance but, 
at the same time, the foundation of practical knowledge or pre- 
verbal learning is laid here, ‘Minus language, his mind becomes 
truly inventive during this stage, The thinking during the 
second stage, resting, of course, on the first stage, is trans- 
ductive. In other words, it is from pacticuias to particular 
without underlying any generality. Thinking here is self 
centred because a child makes the judgement the way he sees the 
Situation. At the third stage, his thinking is dominated by . 
the reality or the content of the situation. At the Fourth 
stage, the earlier situation is simply reyersed and the adolescent 
pupil lives in the world of possibilities and ideas, He is 
now in a position to set up all sorts of hypotheses and test 
each of them experimentally through control experiments. _ He is, 
thus in-a position to pick ‘up the various elements of scientific 


methods, Piaget does not stop here, for he succeeds to hook 
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the various scientific patterns of thought to the origin OF 
knowledge as seen historically, . In this widest theoretica] 
frame ‘of reference, he also enunciated conditions under oe 
thought moves from lower stage to higher stage of Geve lopment, 
Lt is interesting to note that in the carly stage of his work, 
he literally ran away from psychoanalysis. But towards the fag 
end of his ‘lige, he did explain how the Conscious, pre. 
conscious and Unconscious hang together. These are explained 
with ingenuity: success, failure, and arousal of an idea fron 


the Unconscious, 


Understanding of the world 

There is distinct difference between child thought and 
adult thought, Let us now mention briefly how the child begins 
to look at the world within the frame-work of nine universal 
contents which possess iniversal interest and appeal. Due to 
the paucity of space, let us confime the scope of discussion 
only to the first stage and the fourth stage of intellectual 


development as propounded by Piaget is ;: 


1. Action - ; 2. Object 

Se Space . 4, Time 
5e Causality ' 6 Play | 

Te Imitation 8. Self 


9. Language 
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Teach Organically. Let us now quote some research finding on 


formal Stage in the form of key statement. 
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aA few comments here are quite relevant for elucidation purposes. 
‘First, the child uses the various parts of his body in learning: 
hand, arm, feet, ear, head, tongue and ney: even the skin. He 
tries to draw ‘full benefit from varecuS “ike reactions in his 
perceptual field. He tries to lay ae hands on anything which 
is within his reach, These are in a way his technologies or 
means of acting on things and objects. To illustrate, He has 
not to be taught how to put his fingers into the hole of towel 
or a handkerchief. Why? He does the entire operation unaided. 
Problems, however, ‘arise when he re his hand, say, on bottles, 
locks and power plugs. . At this stage, care as well as caution 
by the adult is a must. At the same time,. he still retains the 
option and is in a position to communicate with others, Thus 
elucidated beiefly the Plagetia@n on concept of action. From 
this initial leaming obtained on his own, tne child is able to 
expand his efforts not only within a given set of situations but 
across the other dissimilar situations too. He continuously goes 


os learning and relearning ceaselessly. In fact, his progress 
is endless in all directions but stands little documented in 
literature. The point not to be missed at all is that the idea 
in the head of the individual child is fully free to go anywhere 
and develop itself in any way it deems fit depending upon the 
Passionate pursuit of the individual concerned, If it happens; 
he no longer then develops problem, solving strategies 
haphagardly and inefficiently. Here, ‘the Gestaltean advice is; 


Teach Organically. Let us now quote some research finding on 


formal stage in the form of key statement. 
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SOME KEY STATEMENTS TO RESEARCH FINDINGS ON FORMAD sracp 
It is aifficult to review all researches, in this area, 
Some reviews ape: already available. It is not easy to 
intereonnect the findings firmly because of varying objactives 
tasks, samples, tools and tests and the modes of interpretatj 
all these findings when consolidated boil down to the £01 Lowing 


conclusions: 


(a) The human mind is highly dynamic, It acts on its om aj 
thus possesses quite a bit of spontaneous thought.’ Itisa 
readily-available’ reservoir of ¢ontinually developing thought 
which, on close reflection and controlled eae rinnentataon, can 
be aed easily for the development of various concepts jaa 


several school subjects.’ 


(bo) The concrete operational stage is quite dominant among 
normal adolescent pupils. Whereas adolescent pupils are ina 
position to set up hypothes.s, they are not in a ppsition to 
eee them. In other words, their minds have not yet become 
experimental, Further, they are also not in a position to 
exhaust all the possibilities er combinations and permutations. 


At best, they can test one variable at a time in most of the 


Cases. 


(c) They stick to their thought firmly. - They also enthusiastica 
liy prefer to test their ideas in the first instance. | When 
compelled to think, their erratic individual processes of 


thouglrt appear to suffer tnunp (s), before individual concepts 
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finally settle down in their individual heads,: 


(a) There appears significant relationships between the scores 
on formal thought and the several outside variables, namely, 
mental age, grade and age, some personality traits, socio-~ 
economic status and the types of school management, sex 
differences favouring boys in problem sei vias Bist bit: these 
need to bé studied in relation to race, country, religion, 


region, rural/urban divide and varied conditions o£ schooling. 


Here ,,our limited observations areé ; 


1 


(1) There are no sex differences in problem solving if boys 
and girls are treated equally at home, 

(id) There are sex differences in problem solving favouring 
boys, if boys and girls belong to backward areas of the 
region or districts, 

(iii) There are no sex differences in problem solving if both 
boys and girls belong to the bottom group. In the top 
group, they, try hard tq succeed and éequalise their 


proformance, 


However, there is a general tendency to think maximally 
among all adolescent pupils on Piaget type tasks. These tasks 


definitely fire their imagination for quite a long time. 


(e) It needs to be stressed that different school subjects 
demand varying amounts of formal thought. Mathematics and 
physics. demand the maximum. ‘secondly, role of past experience 


and hints 2nd clues ‘is little understood in problem solving. 
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Hints and clues only favour those who are at the transitiona 
stage of mental devélopment, that is, be tween Conerete stage 
and formal stage. Thirdly, whereas a problem is solved in 
stages, it is at the same time very difficult. to specify sh 


arp] 
the parameters of these stages. The concept of stagu simply 


1 
J 


serves a practical end from the'teachers' point of view, 


(£) ‘The very language of Piaget as well as of Diaget-—type testy 
is deceptive, It is, therefore, essential to establish 
equivalence among the various tasks empirically. Otherwise, 
it is difficult to reconcile contradictions in various findings, 
For example, a problem supposed to be formal may turn out to be 
a concrete one and vice versa. Secondly, there is deen a 
sufficient time lag between the experimental solution and the 


‘formal solution. 


(g) Like Piaget, teachers should listen more and more to the 
inaccurate answers of their pupils. On the basis of knowledge 
thus gained, they would be in a.position to improve their 
strategies and tactics of teaching, Secondly, it takes time for 
schemes of thought to develop. In fact, their development fron 
year to ysoar is too gradual, laborious and slow. However, 
content and instructional intentions are some of the factors 
which definitely influence learning. Thirdly, self-learning at 
pupil»+to-pupil interaction in class may be encouraged and search 
be made for promising results, if any. Pupils may thus open !p 
in their own learnings unaided, | Lastly, pupils ase words 
metamorphically. . Our lack of knowledge about where to hammer a 
: ‘ : 


aS a 
\ Aa 
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rather than go on hammering all the time makes access to child's} 


4 


mind diff€icult. 


(nh) The Psychometric and developmental studies prt ree 
have yet to converge, There are'a numher of cobwebs yet to be 
removed £rom the theoretical point of view. It is worthwhile 

to explore whether there is a distinct possibility of a fifth 
stage to appear on the scene, Its existence had been hypothesizd 
by Piaget towards the end of his life, It would then take care 
of aptitude variations and career commitments on which Piaget 


had little to say in his writings, 


The role of teacher as an agent of intervention stays but 
in an entirely different'context, the context being the frame— 
work for facilitating learning as propounded by the National 
Educational Policy of 1986 where teacher no longer acts as if 
- working at an academic pump. In other words, when developmental 
view to learning is kept at the focus, children not only enjoy 
varied learnings but also work to their capacities fully. 
Unintendly, the present day teaching process also gets 
decentralized for new stimuli rather than responses also get 
mastered over the years. This. is, interestingly enough, also 
advocated by the National Educational Policy, currently talk 


of the townthroughout the country. 


6. IMPACT AND EVALUATION 
It is, thus, strahge that the Piagetian system of thought. 


had little to say on education. True, it does not generate 
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verifiable as well as testaole hypotheses via psychometry, 
But his work is supposted n principle far beyond the Soniees 
of Switzerland including India. Any piece of psychological 
research conducted anywhere in the world remains out of tune 
without reference to his work, He safely pushes aside the bagi 
positions of ‘stalwarts like Sigmund Freud. J.B. Watson, B,R, 


skinner, Max wertheiemer, L.S. Vygotsky, J.S. Bruner and Kurt 







Lewin, He thus, occupies the top most position in the field of 
developmental psychology. It is, therefore, the teast surprisiy 
that his work has evoked simultaneously wide spread acclaim ana 
ridicule, Taking an overall view, in the absence of this workj 
one would have heard little of the Science curriculum improvena 


project in U.S.A., and the Nuffield Science projects for the 


t 
‘ 


youngsters as well as 5/13 science project in U.K. In Australla, 


Prof. K.F. Collis and Prof, J.B. Biggs would have.been ina 
pretty difficult position while developing a SOLO Taxonomy 
(structure of Students Learming outcomes) nearly at par with 
Bloom's Taxonomy. At home, the writer won't have worked on tx 
Factorial structure of Adolescent thought within the developments 
context for years; run an individually acceterated science Teach 
Education Project; developed a Science Teacher behaviour 
Inventory; and hinted at the existence of Hump effect during 
problem solving when substantial departures are observed within 
his general development of io6 tescneenenat eat structures. And 
the Modgil couple would have been hammering at something else 


in England. It is easier to see the relevance of several 
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educational ideas and projects currently at work in.our country. 
Examples of such projects re: The Hoshangabad science Teaching 


Project in M.P.; The Merimbika Experiment at the Mother's 


‘ Pa 


International School, New Delhi, and the Regenervation of the 
Pushkar Valley Lakes Valley system in AJMER in which education, 


development and employment are intexhooked firmly. 


* x 


If to study knowledge is to study man, our knowledge shout 
the human mind then stands highly enriched abundantly because 
of the Genevan works characterized by speculation as well as slip 
SHOD experimentation, He founded experimental epistemology in the 
true tradition of scholarship trailed earlier by the greatest 
philosophers of all times, namely, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 


a 


about 2500 years ago. 


Te FINAL REMARKS : 

It is, therefore, in the fitness of things to read about 
such | a great thinker who lived passionately for his subject. 
In his own time, he virtually defined the whole field of cognitive 
development. why? The answer is that he was a great polenieen who 
did not at ail hestiate asking big questions and that too in the 
right order, tonsidered definitely out of reach by psychology in 
his times. He provided experimental answer to the age old 
philosophical questions. Itis worth reiterating that failure 
in science is not a rare event. At the frontier of knowledge, 
one has to suffer being a joker at times when, initially 
speaking, it comes even to suggesting, say, relatiouships between 


the experimental epistemology and the entire range of human 
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sciences, Unfortunately, it is everybody's impression that i: 
ce eSuy difficult to read Piagetian works. If read, ib ig very 
difficult: to understand them, If understood, it is very 
@iffioult to write about them. If written about, there are 
misinterpretations galore, So to read him is to misread hin, 
To understand him is to misunderstand him. To interpret hin 
is to misinterpret him. And to judge him is to misjudge him, 
In sum, not to reflect on his works is to court mediocrity 
_for he is trying to say something quite different and perhaps 


valuable too. 


He focussed clearly in his works on the 1ife of the mind, 
He explained clearly why children give the responses to his 
questions as they do. He viewed learning as a fascinating 
struggle to be enjoyed and how it leads to restructuring of 
knowledge in an open frame of reference. And how, it is withia 
the realm of possibility for practising school teachers, to 
enrich and reconstruct school curricula imaginatively on the 
cheap; and that too, at the input level, Children are 
reasonable capable end clever peSoien solver too. When grown 


up, they shape scientific thought marvellously in their own 


unique ways, 


Since he is now dead, he can be evaluated quite objectively. 
wach critic, whether he agrees with him or not acknowledges the 
greatness of his works. The whole benefits are ours 
if he is unseated from his piseent position of prime importane> 


by somebody's superior challenge. But, it is in the nature of 


Piagetian JOUER S. which lets any one work ahead productively 
in thousand different ways in one's own area of professional 
freedom. Until such an historical hammer falls on Piaget, we 
should continue reading and reflecting on his works. Nay, his 
works may be rePlicated and tested at their weakest points 
experimentally. It is precisely of this, Henri Bergeon in 


Creative Evaluation, talked of when’ he said: 


To exist is to change, to change is to mature,, to mature 


is to go on creating @aeself endlessly. 


Lastly, when child is placed at the dentte. oe education 
firmly, it is advised that cverything be not pre-determined 
for him. The Scales of teaching, learning and testing of 
environmental experiences including experimentation need to be 
titled firmly in his favour. In other words, children need to 
be given a lot of say in their own development and education. 
Otherwise, our efforts are yoing to be counter productive in 
every possible way. Raising percentage of achievement, of 
course, desirable, is not going to solve our educational 
problems. We have accomplished our job if we help children to 


help themselves. 


‘ 


In works academic and intellectual development, let us 


remember what the Chinese philosopher Lao-Tse said s 


If’ I don't drive among people they look out 
for themselves. If I dontt preach at people 
‘they become thmselves. A leader is best if 
people hardly know that he exists. A leader 
‘Ls not so good if people obey him and cheer 
him, A leader Js worst of all when they scorn 
him, About a good’ leader who says little, 
when his work tis done and his goal achieve, 

4 «they. will all say "We did.it ourselves". _ 


i 


And this is what Confucious Buddha, L.S. Vygotsky, 
Gandhi, Tagore and Vinoba, a few out of the many who have 


been hammering at this for years in their working lives, 
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TITLE OF THE PAPER : EUDCATION FOR THE SOCIALLY DEPRIVED 
a AND SOCIALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 


T.E. Shanmugam * 


One hundred percent literacy will remain an illusion 


forever, unless children from Schedulad Tribes, Schedulcd 
Crstes and Backwsrd communitics in the veri ous states in 

India, ire brought into tne mainstream of education. The 
population of Scheduled Tribes and Schedules Castes in India 
is 15.8 per cont and 1.7 per cont’ respectively. Children 

from Scheduled Caste ind Scheduled Tribs¢s in classes I to V 
constitute 15.6 per cent and 4.2 per cent respectively of the 
total groups and the number of teachers in Scheduled Tribe 

and Scheduled Caste groups are 6.5 per cent and 3.3 por cent 
respectively. In terms of thoir populxtion the percentages in 
classes I. to V, appear to be satisfactory, but the problem 
begins after class V, There is a fall in the case of Scheduled 
Caste group from 15.6 to 11.9 per cent and for Scheduled Tribe 


qroup from 6.9 to 4,2 percent (B.PP. 1986). 


A study by Jayaram (Shanmugam 1988) in Tamilnadu reveals 
that 75% of the children in Vellore area, who ‘dropped out! fiom 
school belonged to Scheduled Caste, Schedule Tribe and Backward 


groups. Eighty percent of the parents of the children did not 


= ere mee 
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* Professor T.E. Shanmugam is an eminent Professor of Psychology 
and is at present Professor Emeritus in the Departincnt of 
Psychology, University of Madras, Madras. 


a BGA, 


receive education beyond primary school level. The occupations 
of the parents were mainly wgricultuse and daily wage earning, 
with monthly income ranging from Rs.71 to Rs. 160. Jayaraman's 
study in the Madras city and Sarama and Sapron's (1969) study 


of ‘drop outs! supported the findings of Jayaram, 


The population of socially handicapped according to 1984 
Report from'Crime in India,! published by Ministry of Home Af fairy | 
Government of India, is 12 lakhs. ‘hese children when institue || 
tionalised come under Aprroved Schools, gen the Directorate of : 
Social Welfare. The chilcren from this group are dropouts fron 
schools. In socio=-aconomi: status they are at par with Scheduled 
Tribe and Scheduled Caste ard Backward Community groups. There 
are also destitutes, who were. treatec as gelinquents before 
Juvenile Justice Bill was sasscd in the Parliament in 1985, Now 
these destitute children aze housed in shelters called Juvenile 
Homes, and educational facilities re provided to them in the 


1 


institutions themselves, 


The socially deprived -and socially handicapped children 
belong to the category of ecoromically poor, with the life style 
of their own, Oscar Lewis (1366) describing the life style of 
the poor people says that chrotic unemsloyment and under-= 
employment, low wages, lack of property, lack of savings, 
absence of food reserves at hone and chronic shortage of cash, 
imprison the family and the irdividua. in the vieious circle. 


Thus, for lack of cash the slum houseiold makes frequent purchas 
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of small quantities of food at higher pricos. The slum cvnaunity 
turns inward. It shows high incidence of powning of personal 
goods, borrowing at unusual rates of interests, the us<e of 

second hand clothings and furniture. Adults in this s0cicty 
fight and curse as a matter of coursa and consider school -n¢ 
intellectual matters unimportant or unattainable. They live on 
day to day basis and if the future is considered at all, it is 
regarded with apathy and fatalism. In view of such bolicts they 
hive no confidence in themselves, and see little point in making 
efforts to prepare themselves to improve themselves for future 
success. Social life for them often takes place in the street 
and street corners. Home plays relatively less significant 

part, Their child rearing practices are unique. Prothro (1946), 
for example, has shown that parents from socially deprived 
families demanded immediate obedience in their children, s.ve 
little affection or reward, if their child performed tasks, 
believed in physic3l punishment and spanked children often. They 


were inconsistent in their demands and were authoritarians. 


The environment of the socially deprived his its own effucts 
upon the intellectual, motivytional and emotional aspects of 
children. It is well known that children have adults as 'modcls' 
and tend to follow the same linc of behavivur and opinion, They 
also follow the 'norms' of their social group. The experiments 
of Shoriff and Ash regarding 'conformity to group norms! are 
proofs for how these children imbibe slum culture. When thse 


children enter school, they entor a different environment which 


” 
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demands 'different! standards of behaviour. Teachers look 
down and frown upon their behaviour ind they may brand some 
of their behaviour as delinquency (c.g. truancy) and their 
lack of interest in bobks, a sign of low intelligence. Piaget 


(1956) says that a child from circumstances depriving him of 


substantial portion of varicty of stimuli which he is matura» 


tionally capable of responding to, is likely to be deficient 
in the equipment of learning. In addition to restriction in 
variocty from the low socio-economic environment, the segments 
of stimuli made available to these children tend to have poorer 
and less systematic ordering of their sequences. Hence they 


became less useful to the growth and activation of cognitive 


potential, 


Stimulus deprivation is found to havé effects on both 
the formal and the contentual aspects of cognition, By ‘formal! 
is meant the behaviour by which stimuli are perceived and 
responded to. By contenual it is meant the actual content of 
the child's knowledge and comprehension. Formal aqui pnent 
would include perceptual discrimination skills, the ability 
to use adults as sources of information and for satisfying 
curiosity, and establishment or expectations of reward from 
accumulation of knowledge from task completion. Examples 
of contentual equipment would be the language symbolic 


system, environmental information, general and environmental 


orientation and concepts. of comparability relatively appropriate 
to the childts age level. 
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According to Piaget the differential attitudinal sot 
toward learning may be the resultant of the interaction between 
formal and contentual levels. Extrome caso of stimulus 
deprivation may Cause temporary and permanent disorganization of 


child's personolity. 


In the learning process in general, the issue of adult 
child dynamics in establishine the basis for the later learning 
process is important. In the case of socially deprived children 
free adult time is not available, Homes are vastly crowded, 
economic stress is chronic and the general educationnl levcl is 
very low. Questions from children are not answered; and they 
are discouraged on the contrary. Adults are too preoccuvied 


with the business of just living and surviving. 


Another important aspect of child's Learning provess i 
the language symbolic process, Cognitive development is 
intimately connected with language develepment. Language 
development evolves throuch the correct labeling of the objects 
in the environment, In this process, appropriate words for 
relating, combining and rocombining of the concrete and ahsis ick 
components in describing, interpretir:: and communicating 
perceptions, exporiences and ideational matter, play important 
parts, Children from socially deprived group are definitely 
handicapped in this regard, When these children enter school 
they confront a‘different environment. It is.in this context 
that Hebb~Hunt!s Incongruity Dissonance Principle becomes 


important. According to this principle individual organisation 
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is an information processing system which operates like an 
error actuated feedback. The error is derived from the 
discrepancy between receptor inputs of the present and the 

- residues of the past experience which serve as the basis for 
anticipating the future, What is considered as motivation 

and attitude are the products of current sensory inputs 
interacting with residuals of earlicr experiences. The residuals 
of earlier experiences are considered to gain sequential 
organization. Grossly incongruous inputs disrupt this 
Seganbestions While slight degrees of incongruity lend interest 
and are stimulating. What is seen 2s no motivation and negative 
~attitudes in children from socially ceprived groups are 
instances of new environmental encounzers which are grossly 
imcongruous with residuals of their prior experience in their 


home and community environment. 


Society also negatively evaluates wae socially deprived, 
The mass media, the journals, and nvve.t portray the persons 
from these groups either as problems ~° as comical characters 
in terms of the dress they wear or language they speak. They 
are also treated differently at the tain points of contact, at 


the shopping centres, police station, hospitals and schools, 


Merton (1957) gives modes of be:aviour of negatively 
evaluated peopla. He speaks of two gals, namely tmobility' 
and 'wealth' to which different peopl react, According to 


. , 7 “ ji ' 
him thoes whu reject the goals but acept the means are 
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rejecting them in a ritualistic way. Those who accept the 

goal but reject the legitimate means are 'deviants!; thaso 

who reject both are 'retreatists! and finally those who reject 
poth and substitute or alteranate goals are ‘'rebels'., The 
apathy and withdrawal tendencies of the Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe groups resemble Merton's 'retreatists! nen eens 
The ritualistic reaction resembles the quict dosperation of 
these groups who outwardly confirm to the society but have 

given up any hope or desire to attain success. The antisocial 
reactions may be explnined in terms of ‘deviance! postulate 


applied to their structural position. 


The nature of socially deprived group thus far explained may 
be summed up. The children from these groups chronically suffer 
from stimulus deprivation and their cognitive, emotional, and 
motivational aspect are characterised by dissonance causing 
anxiety in ‘school situation and ultimately making them adopt 
'rotreatist! or 'rebellious! behaviour, because of not being 


adle to achiove the goals set by the schools in general, which 


middle class or upper middl<c class maintain. 
Strategies for Education of the _ Socially Deprived 


1. There must be facilities in the school to compensate far 
the stimulus-deprivation at homo and the social environment. 

‘This can be done by compensatory education in the same school 
set up, in terms of video programmes, hobby centres etc., and 


which should be made available during leisure time and holidays. 


There is need to build hobby centres like Pioneer palaces in 
U.S.S.R. where children From 6 to 1S are taken and lst off 
twice a week i In this connection in-ntion may be made of 
starting of a Planetarium and a s¢ience and technology centre 


in Madras for the ‘use of children in Madras and outside, 


2. ' The books prescribed, subjects taught, and examination 
system should be more or less the same for socially deprived 
or socially handica ppeds There is ewakening et the university 
level and colleges are ‘given autonomous status. Similar idea 
of giving antonomous eeeelis to schools should be thought of, 
The curriculum should be such that there is stress on functional 


education, 


3.) Attempts should be made to bridge the gap between, what is 
taught in the school and what the children experience in their 
home and commynity environment, In this, education of parents 
(adult education) becomes important, For children who come 
under Approved Schools, provision is there far imparting 
education upto secondary school stage. These children come 


under mainly backward, and Scheduled Castes, and the category of 


the poorest of the poor, 


The curriculum in general for these class of children 
should be same as for socially deprived. However, with the 
attitude of society towards socially hancicapped being negative, 
the job opportunities for this category of children are almost 


nil, Therefore,their curriculum and vecational education should 


aim at self-employment, 
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Socially Handicapped 

In 1985, Parliament passed the Juvonile Justice Bill, woich 
is an, improvement on the Children Acts of different States, 
operative since 1921. Under.Children acts, destitute children 
were treated as delinquent children. Now we have Juvenile 
Yolfare Board to deal with destitutes+<children snd Juvenile 
Homes to house, feed, teach and train them, Delinquents come 
late Juvenile Justice system, which includes, Juvenile Police, 
Juvenile Court, Probation System, and Approved Schools. States 
like Tamil Nadu have Juvenile Guidance Bureau attached to the 


Juvenile Courts. 


The delinquent children, whose ages range from 6 to 18 in 
the case of girls and 6 to 16 in the case of boys when they are 
institutionalised in Approved Schools, and are normally given 
education upto Secondary grade level, they are also taught 
vocations. However,the syllabi for these children are the same 
as that for 'normal" children, With the certificates from these 
schools, securing appointments becomes difficult for the boys and 
girls because of stigma attached to eneee institutions, though 
Government orders clearly state they are eligible to compete 
for jobs open to all, The children, who are destitutes or 
delinquents also belong to socially handicapped groups and 
suggestions offered for socially handicapped children hold good 
for these children also. In addition to this, the curriculut 


x 


and vocational education given to them must be such as to 


prepare them for self-employment. This 1s important because 4, 
attitude of the employers, both in »private and public Sectors, 
towards children educated and trained in Approved Schools as 


mentioned earlier is negative. 


Individual Record. 





The class teacher dealing with these groups of people 
should study each child and maintain a record., This record 
should contain, besides the school marks a whole section on 
the home, This requizes the teachers meeting the parents in 
their homes, to find out the home environment, how the child 
is senunied outside the school, his relations with parents, 
brothers, sisters, friends, his interests, problems, etc,, 


and how the parents are employed and otherwise occupied, their 


interests and problems and in particular, their attitudes 


towards the child and the school. 


Understanding of the home environment is important, for 
the home embodies, more often than not, traditions and values 
completely different from those of the school. School,means 
to the child new ideas of discipline and hygiene, equality 
between men and women, and of freedom and democracy. The 
child with capacity [or easier adoption may even look down 
upon his parents with their different rabits. If school and 
home are in conflict, the child is torn as under. Then, 
reeducation of home becomes, important. The teacher, here, has 
a vital role to play in bridging the gulf between home and school, 


Edunating the adults becomes important. 
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Extra eure eular Activit ies. 


ase 


atest aan: as is well known does not stop within the 
_four walls of the school buildings, Activities like games- 
.both individual and group, Youth services and Youth move nents 
"Tike scouts and guides become important, Along with these 

go health care with emphasis 90n preventive health service, 
providing nutrtious food, and guidance «= educational 


vocational and psychological. 


Curriculum, 

Immediately after the formation of the country of Isracl, 
Israel government was ‘confronted with multiple problems related 
to education of the poor, ind illiterate immigrant children, 
Their experiences will be useful to us in framing curriculum 
for the groups dealt with in this paper. In forming the 
curriculum, Israeli Government has taken three aspects into 
account (1) Heterogeneity of school population (2) Integration 


of the curriculum (3) Informal education. 


. Heterogeneity of the school population was doalt with in 
two ways; (a) wy giving different syllabi to different 
children, and (b) by giving the same syllabus bit with difldseut 
treatments according to the baekground of the class. The first 
manned was tried for more than a decade. Having different 
schaeie Poe Speeial class of children though facilitated easy 
admission, retention of the’ children became difficult, The 
heterogeneity among those groups was still there and with the 


result, there was heavy wastage. 
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The Integration Method was adopted and techniques for 
implementation of this method were suitably changed. For 
example, in assessing the attainment, taking into account 
different aspects of the children was considered important, . 
Accordingly, in addition to academic achievement, other aspects 
were given importance. A child for example, was evaluated in 
terms of its interest and effort, and: rate of progress, Other 
well developed qualities were found to be important and of 


permanent value than any compendium of knowledge. 


Integrated approach to the teaching of socially deprived 
and socially handicapped is recommanded, Integration involves 
not only conditioning of the child with certain set of 
educational objectives, but also development of personality of 
the children towards activity directed at individual and social 
goals, There should be more emphasis on motivation and forma- 
tion of system of values, and on integration of the personality 
of individual children with objectives and goals of education, 
Integration is a continuous process from childhood to adoles- 
cence, enabling it to continue during adulthood, even though 
the child may leave the school. For this the integrated 
approach should take into account scientific and technological 
developmenton one hand and the religious and other traditional 
beliefs imbibed by the child fram the home and the community 


environment, on the other, 


‘1. 


2. 


3, 


4, 


5. 
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TITLE OF PAPER: CHILD~CENTRED EDUCATION AS AN INVESTMENT 


P.D,Hajela* 


While the proportion of child population between 0 to 
14 years in the total population has not been very sharply 
affected except for 1961 and 1971, the absolute number of 
children since the beginning of the century has multiplied 
3 times over. The proportion has been 38.05% in 1901, 
38.42% in 1951, and 39.70% in 1981. Only in the years 1961, 
and 1971 the proportion increased sharply. In 1961, it 
was 41.04% and in 19715 42.03%. 


The decadal rate of growth in the population of 
children was the highest between 1951 and 1961:31.35%. 
In between 1961 and 1971 this rate was 27.94% which means 
that for 20 years since 1951 the average rate of growth of 
child population in the age-group 0 to 14 years has been 
somewhat higher than the averaga rate of growth of our 


total population. 


It was said long ago that "the child is the father 
of man" arid that statement is even more valid in a 
developing country of today where there is a revolution 
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of rising expectations amorgst the mc cle ene also a Politica 
and social compulsion to expedite th» various changes that 
are taking place. It can be nobody's view that such Changes 
can be best taken care of only after today's children haq 
grown and matured into an appropriate leadership. Social 
transition is a continuttim even though it may not be as 
steady and stable as one may desire. Often change's take 
place by fits and starts necessitating sudden adjustments in 
the quality of leadership required to sustain those changes, 
This however, is only one aspect of the matter namely, the’ 
short period aspect. But.there is a long reriod aspect 

too which concerns not so much with the capacity of adjust * 
to a suddenly emerging social situation as that with 
initiating and accelerating well thought~cut and well 
planned social situations, Particularly in a country like , 
India where we decided to plan the deve.opment of our 
society; this long period persyective is bcund to be of 


great significance, 


How best can we prepare the children to fulfil 
our hopes and aspirations in the economi;,; technical, 
Scientific, social and ether fields is tie question. Can 
we SO conceive their training that the achievement of 


long period goals at the time they have matured into youth 


can be possible. The general approach should be to focus 
on the child from this angle and then to assure that education 
has so worked that this multi-faceted personality is aeaite 


able to the society at appropriate time in the future, 


It is true that educational tfaining need nor nieces 
ssarily be fruit-bearing and therefore it need not 
concentrate only on getting scientific and technical benefits 
in the shape of immediate material productivity, 14 can 
inculcate in the child qualities of sportsmanship, strong 
sense of moral and ethical values and a deep feeling for 


the country and its people. 


It can also enable the child to use his creativity 
in the field of aesthetics, drama, dance, literature, 


teligion and philosophy. 


When we talk of basic or vocat:onal education or of 
education, through work experience, we .mply that focus on 
child education could be fruit-bearing roth for the child 
and the society. Obviously expenditure on such education 


is a kind of investment, 


Implicit in our approach to basic education is the 
‘ssumption that first of all the chilé when he becomes an 
adults should be able to manage and assure for himself a 


Supplementary or principal means of livelihood. This was 


Gandhiji's feeling and this would also seem to be at the 
back of our minds when we frequently emphasise vocational 


education as against general educations — 


While discussing the investment aspects of child 
education, it is desirable that we try to have some ideas 
of the ecohomic changes which the nation is planning to 


bring about. 


It is by now very well known that inspite of the 
industrialisation of the last 30-35 years and the resulting 
growth of cities, about 70% of our population still continues 
to be dependent on agriculture. It is true that on- account 
of the performance of infra-structural and service sectors; 
the rate of growth of industrial production has of late 
picked up a bit. Even so that growth is unlikely to be so 
rapid that the existing pressure of pressure of population 
on agriculture would be more than marginally reduced. | 
Therefore, the problem of unemployment in India may need to 
be solved within the parameters of the rural economy and 
not so much outside these para~meters. But whether this 
means that self-employment will be a remedy for unemployment 


cannot be said. 
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Of course wage employment is itself possible if the 
farming is of capitalist type and on a large-scales But such 
a largewscale farming tends to militate against our social 
objectives. On the other hand, provided the measures of 
land reforms concentrate on an effective application of land 
ceiling decisions, we can only hope for employment generation 
through the medium or small-scale farming. It is not 


clear if such a farming would be able to generate 


large-scale wage employment. Altogether therefore, one can 
conclude that the option of large wage employment in the 


farming sector is not very open. 


( In one situation, namely, that of sharp increases in 
farm productivity in agriculturally backward states, rapid 
increases in employment in farm sector particularly wage 
employment can be visualised, provided of course all the 
various inputs which are required under new technology such 
as education, credit, fertilizers, seeds, good managerial, 
administrative sha marketing facilities are available. 
However, until that happens, the scops for wage employment 
will be Limited only to non-agricultural activities within 
the rural areas. The industrial growth centres which have 
been working have had their focus more »iased in favour 
of urban and semi—urban areas than in favour of rural 


areas. However, since in the context of jhe latter, we 
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can only think of low-key industrial activities rather than 
high key large-scale production, industrial self-employment 
can certainly be promoted but not so much wage employment, 
In this sense, the emphasis on basic education for children 
will be a very desirable emphasis indeed and expenditure on 


such education can be legitmately called an investment, 


But this would imply that child~education is an 
investment only in so far as it prepares children for employ- 
ment or self-employment. This would indeed be a very narrow 
view to take. Even if a child grows into a good political or 
social leader, or a good researcher; a yood artist; a good 
sportsman; a good musician or dancer; a-l these would be a 
gain to our country. Economic development is no more import- 
ant than political, social, literary and cultural development 
and while planning education of children only an all-round 
development of the child should be taken in view. This is 
because as long as a person is a child, it is difficult to © 
Know with exactitude the potential that will ultimately bloom 
from the fertility which is concealed in hime With the 
process of professional counselling ard guidance and aptitude 
tests which have been developed, some ‘clinical!’ assessment 
of this potential can be made and this tertainly needs to 


be expanded. But even then there coul¢ be many concealments 
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which would come up only in course of time ana develop into 
unexpected high class competence. in such a situation; 

the education of children should be more concerned with a 
training which prepares the grounds in which any kind of 
creativity economic, social, political; literary or 


artistic can show itself up. 


Where is such a ground to be prepared? Is it in 
schools or in special agencies like Balvadies, family, child 
welfare, training centres or similar other places? Always 
the best place for preparing such ground is the -school 
itself. Some how for lack of resources ahd for lack of 
competent use of these resources, scnool education in India 
has suffered so much that the new education policy has now 
to think of emergency measures like Operation Black Board 
etc. Such an operation can be a powerful instrument for 
‘Tehabilitation of schon education provides it does not gee 
bogged down into the Same kind of difficulties which had - 


eventually led to its deterioration in the previous years. 


The working paper for this seminar underscores the 
hecessity of developing suitable modules according to the 
individual potentialities, needs, grewth and development, 
interests and aspirations, personality characteristics, 
family background and resources etc. and integrating these 
in terms of progress recorded and experiences gained through 


comprehensive internal evaluation, 


One could say that this is also in a nutshell the 
purpose of child=centred educations The only question is 
whether such an education would not require preparation of 
a huge number of modules theoretically almost as large 
as the number of children to be educated and whether this 
could be possible without a commensurate increase in the 

/ 


number of teachers. 


It is possible that the tradition of child-centred 
,and activity-based education could not take off and degenerata 
instead, into a stereotype, authoritarian education by rote 
not only because there was little awareness of its potential 
but also because it required a very favourable teacher- 
pupil ratio. Even if a teacher has to be facilitator the. 
individuality of a child has to be identified and fostered. 
This requires that for a teacher to do his job satisfactorily 
there must not be more than a reasonable number of pupils 


under his care. 


The question is whether with one teacher school which 
we have tended to create in many parts ef the country, it 
can be possible to bestow individual ettention without 
which child-centred education may net be effective. True; 
often the teachers are not appropriately motivated and 


do not take their job in a spirit in which they should. 
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They show mercenary tendencies and are not imbued with 
that sense of mission which are teachers they are supposed 
to havee But the ever growing number of children in 

India and the constitutional commitment not yet fulfilled 
inspite of efforts to universalize primary education and 
universal retention of children upto fourteen wcauts of 

age are likely to put great pressure on the teacher=pupil 


ratio. 


There are three broad elements in the child-centred 
education programme of the New Education Policy. The first 
one is just to let the child be himself or hereelf with 
the teachers just watching the child's interest and 
behaviour the second is to assist the child “build up his 
interest in terms of his potential for creativity. The 
third is to identify the child with ecnolastic propensities 
and to put him in the traditional stream with added 


attention, 


Somehow each one of these wou.d require treatment of 
pupils as individual saplings with commensurate individual 


treatment and attention. 


The woxkxing paper suggests that 'effective implementation 
of suggested educational strategies to fully develop the 
potential in the child will depend 4o a great extent, on 


the nature of interactions that tate place during the 


1 
| 
‘ 
4 
? 
' 


process'of transacting the curriculum in a school system | 
‘ j 
| 
between the pupil and the teacher, teachers and educational 
administrators,and educational policy makers and policy 


makers with societal forces and parental groups in particulay,, 


This is absolutely alright as far as it goes but what 
about the teacher-pupil ratio whose significance is no less 
important because unless it is possiole for a teacher to 
bestow individual care on each child, the process of 
transacting the curriculum and indeed many other processes 
could be non=starters or could be bogged down under the 


pressuré of numbers« 


The National Policy on Education — 1986 observes ‘At 
least two. teachers, one of whom is a woman should work 
in every school, the number increasing as early as possible 
to one teacher per ¢lass'. This is a very encouraging 
assurance but the extent to which it wil} help in the | 
fulfilment of the goal of child~centred education will 
depend upon the extent to which this means worthwhile 
improvement in the teacher=pupil ratio, particulary such 


improvement as enables an approximation to a critical 


minimum, 


A major problem that we have to solve in this connection 


is the allocation of resources as Letween sehool education 
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on the one side and the rest of education on the other. 
The problem has been familiar to educational planners and 
policy makers ali these years since Independence. The 
problem in effect is a reflection of our inability to 
decide where exactly the building up of human capital in 
India ue begin. Thus far the picture has been either 
unclear sya kind in which the start of the process of 
investment in human capital could be fixed at any stage of 
education. The decisions have been taken in an gdehoc . 
manner rather than in terms of a well-theught—out theory 
and policy of education. In consequence, the Universities 
complain that since the input which comes to them from below 
is itself not of a higher quality, they cannot be blamed 
for a low quality.owtputi Possibly a similar complaint 
would come from the institutions catering to secondary 


education. 


The truth of the matter is that investment in human 


resource development should begin from the very beginning-~ 


Having said that however, on the assumption that 
all talents have to be fostered and exploited no matter 
whether they are directly fruit-bearing or not, we cannot 
lose sight of a very severe dilemma that we face in respect 
of availability of resources in the country. After all 


Whether it is investment in non-human capital or in the 
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human one, unless the resources are available, the Lnvest. 
ment would prove to be inflationary. We are aware that 
governments can get over this problem by printing notes, 
But that is a sure road to inflation which has its own 
consequences for real growth rate and real resource 
generation. All this implies that we have to try to cut 
the coat according to the cloth and that if .more than 

one coat is to be prepared then a certain priority in 


between the coats has to be determined. 


It is here that the problem really becomes very 
tricky. If we neglect higher education and research intensity 
.of that education suffers, for that reason that will not 
be helpful in increasing the productivity and growth and 
general economic well being of our people. On the other 
hand if we go slow on primary and secondary education we ze 


likely to weaken the general foundations of our society. 


There cannot be any ready-made a—priorisolution to 
this problem, It will have to be found through a process 


of trial and error. 


However, it can still be possible, apart from 
decisions in respect of priorities in education, to give 
education a much better priority than it has been able to 


receive in the country. After all, there is much expenditure 
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‘poth public and private which can be avoided and therefore 
diverted to investment in human capital at the various 
stages including the stage of child~centred education. The 
proportion of expenditure on education in the country in 
relation to our GNP is certainly much lower than what it 
should have been. If we regard 6% of GNP as a desirable 
proportion, we are spending almost half of it on our 
education todays Since the presen’ sodeeament began focusing 
on new education policy, this proportion has certainly 
been picking up. However, we stil. have to go a very long 
way if we have to claim that commitmeit to investment in 


human capital in India is really ser:wisly meant. 
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TITLE OF PAPER: CHILD CENTRED ENUCATION +: 3CIENCE EDUCATION 


« BeGanguly* 


A unique feature of the National Policy on Education 
(1986) is that it professes, among other things, child- 
centred education. It also underscores the need for 
strengthening our school science education. It is important 
that we examine both of them together, for with respect 
to science education, child=centred education means a radical 
departure from the content and character of what is learnt 


by children in the school and out of it. 


“The attention of curriculum developers has so far been 
focussed on the ever growing factual information on the pretext 
that the doubling period of scientific knowledge is reducing 
at an unprecedented rate. The growth of tactual knowledge 
and theoretical scaffolding, there’: 7e; nas dictated that 
new facts, ineowles and concepts should +oad the curriculum 
with disjointed information, definition: and unending series 
of technical terms which is to be reprociced by the learner 
on’ demand. In other words, the so-callec demand of the 


subject matter has dictated the nature or wnat is to be learnt. 
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Sciences however, is not only a body of knowledge, 
it also embodies a means of acquiring and organizing 
knowledge. Science education today, therefore, calls into 


question what we thought to be the aim of science education, | 


Science is a human endeavour and has developed only 
through the human faculties like thinking, raising honest 
doubts, questioning of the prevalent beliefs and searching 
for logical answer. Teaching of science without any attempt 
to develop these qualities has led to the creation of 
generations who are incapable of thinking, do not have the 
courage to question and cannot approach a problem methodi- 
cally to arrive at logical decisions. One generation that 
studies Science only to pass examination prepares the next 


generation to do well in the examination. This is continuin 


for generations. 


The child is not a miniature adult. ts mental 
faculties and intellectual abilities develop as it grows. 
A curriculum that takes this into cognizahce and encourages 
the learning style of the individual is a true child- 
centred curriculum. Children are an enthusiastic lot. 
They want to know the unknown. They ask innumberable ques tic 
on various things and occurrences which thev speaevs but 
do not understand. Instead 6f a didactic mide of teaching 


or lecturing, it is possible to create teaching/learning 
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situations ‘through activities so that children can learn at 
their own speed and in that process, learn the most important 
thing - how to acquire knowledge? All such sebiyatiee oan 
be organized for various age groups and instead of restricting 
education to possession of knowledge, it is possible to 
extend it further : pantre pathene But si1 this means 

a ’ 


that a lot of cargo/to be jettisoned and that there should 


be a good deal of sacrifice of the specialist's amour propre. 


As laws and principles of science operate equally in 
all kinds of environments, it is possible to teach science 
effectively in both rural and urban environments. In our 
country, rural children have more experience about the 
environment than the urban children. It is possible to 
codify those experiences and create scientific attitude in 
them. Activity~based and child-centred learning alone can 
create scientific literacy which is essential for bringing 


changes in the socioeconomic condition e 


Keeping these in view, as recommended by Yash Pal 
Committee (1986), NCERT has identified seven dimensions of 
scientific literacy and efforts are being made to reshape 
_sceience education accordingly. It is hoped that it will 
serve the cause of both general citizenship and production 


of manpower to participate in various areas of national 


development where science and technology are involved, the 
identification of entry behaviour and terminal behaviours 
will help the teachers to transact the curriculum according 
-to the need of the child. But proper training of teachers, 
together with supply of resources, are needed for eff ectiy 


implementation, 
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TITLE OF PAPER: ROLE OF A CAREERS TEACHER IN MAKING 
SCHOOLING CHILD CENTRED-- AN EMPIRICAL 


Gunamrit Kaur* 


Child centred education is characterized by its 
emphasis on all round development of the child where all 
educational activities are directed to enable a child to 
discover his talents, sharpen his abilities, develop his 
physical and intellectual potentialities to the fullest, 
develop his social skills and foster his emotional well being. 
According to this approach schooling should be based upon 
the needs, interests, aptitudes and abilities of the child. 
The school is the major institution set up by the society 
for the individuals development - intellectual physical; 
aesthetic, moral, social and emotional. However the teacher 
of today already overburdened by the curriculum load; 
brought about by the explosion of “nowledge, is able to 
cater mainly to the development of the cognitive aspects 
of the child. Also with an increase in the school going 
population the individual student tends to be lost sight 


of in the school and the classroom. In consequence there 


aries. 7a 
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Guidance, NCERT: and is now School Counsellor in 
Educational Department, Delhi Administration. 
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is a need for a special service which can help the chilg 
understand his potential and his limitations and point aut 
those myriad opportunities within his capabilities. This 
would help the child goom to become an adult-chart A course 
based on this self knowledge that will make the entrance 
into the adult world easier, more profitable and more 
satisfying. This special service comes in the form of 
school guidance services which is an integral part of the 


educational process. 


The basis of any development is not dams and power 
stations gna industries but the people who are going to 
build those dams and run those industries. Guidance 
services contribute significantly to the development of 
this human potential which is the richest resource of 
the nation. The NPE-86 has recognised that a human being 
is a positive asset -and a precious national resource which 


needs to be cherished, nurtured and developed with tenderness | 
ir \ 


and care, coupled with dynamism (NPE~86, p-2) > 


Guidance services need to be administored by professional 
trained personnel, if they are to have any impact on the 
-@ducation of the students, at the school level. However 
fully trained guidance workers may not be available to 
the entire school going Soputatiens Therefore a via media 


to provide at least minimal guidance services to school 


students has been found in the work of careers teachers. 
A short term inservice training is provided to trained 
secondary school teachers, who after undergoing training 


are appointed as careors teachers. 


Guidance services include those of Orientation, Pupil 
inventory, Information Counselling, Placement, Follow up, 
Research and Evaluation. The major responsibility of a 
careers teacher centres around the Orientation and Educational 
and Occupational Information service while providing the 
other services to the extent possible. Some of the 
activities which come under the purview of a careers 


teacher include the following : 


- Setting up of a guidance corner 
~ Maintenance of guidance records 
= Collection, compilation and dissemination of 


occupational information 

7 Coding and filing of guidance literature 

= Delivering educational and vocational talks 

- Pesos teed of visual aids and their display 

7 Arranging visits to work places talks by experts and 
film shows 

= Identifying problem cases and collection of preliminary 


information for counsellor for counselling purposcSse 
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Formal training of a careers teacher in Procedures of 
educational and vocational guidance is imparted to schoo] 
teachers; which is sponsored by State Bureaus of Guidance op 
State Council of Educational Research and Training at 
different places in different states. ‘It ranges between 


three to four weeks duration. 


The Department 'of Educational Psychology, Counselling 
and Guidance, NCERT, also organizes training course of 
28 days duration to train careers teachers. It is visualized 
that these trained teachers would organize basic guidance 
services in their respective schools, which would lead 
to qualitative improvements in the educational inputs 
organized by schools for the all round development of the 


personality of their students. 


By December 1987, 3 trainine courses had been conducted 
by the NCERT in the Department of Educational Psychology, 
Counselling and Guidance and a total of 110 school teachers 
from the educationally backward minorities managed schools 
from all over the country had bean trained as careers 


teachers to impart basic guidance services. 


A study was undertaken by the DEPC&G, NCERT as a 
follow up of the training provided to school ‘téichers to 


ascertain the extent to which the trained teachers were able 
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to carry out guidance services in their schools and the 
successes they were able to achiev: and the problems they 


facede 


The methodology followed to achieve the objectives 
of this study of careers teachers was limited to specially 
designed questionnaire mailed .to all the teachers who had 
attended the careers. teachers training course of the 
NCERT. The responses of these teachers were content analysed 
to know their viewpoints on successes achieved in 
implementing guidance services and problems faced in this 


regard. 


Findings of this study indicate that 93.33% of the 
respondents had initiated some guidance related activities 
in their respective schools, with activities related to 
Information services accounting for the laryest number of 
responses followed by counselling related, orientation 
related, pupil inventory and placement and follow up 


Services in that order. 


Orientation services included orientation of students, 
teachers and BEeente, eeeateng guidance consciousness at 
different levels. New ‘comexs to the ‘school were also given 
orientation talks to Keip éferi- adjust ‘to their new physical 
surroundings, to get acquainted with various facilities 


“provided by the school and to learn how to use theme 


re 
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Pupil inventory service was carried out by some Of the 
respondents through the maintenance of cumulative recorg 
cards of the students. These record cards throw a light 
upon the scholastic achievement, interests, aptitudes ang 
abilities, of the child. 


Inf ormation was disseminated by the eareers ‘teachers 
through a number of ways which included morning assembly, 
Bulletin board displays; class and eareer talks, talks by 
experts and field trips. Information service plays a 
-crucial role in enabling the child suitable deeisions regard 
his educationa and vocational future, The eemplexity of 
the individual and of the world of work as alse the complexity’ 
of the factors which need to be taken into consideration 
in the making of educational and vocational decisions and 
plans makes it imperative that the student be given help in 
this area. In the modern era which lives and breathes 
Anformation, it becomes very difficult.for the school child 
to stay informed and the more so paeause parents and teacher 
cannot be of much help since they themselves do not have 
- sufficient information regarding these matters, This ie 
where the careers teacher comes into the picture and’ plays 


a crucial role in providing this service te the students, 
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The responses ‘of ‘the follow up study also indicate that 

‘the careers teachers did hot Limit themselves to providing 
educational and vocational information’ to the etuaenke but 
went much beyond that Assistance was given to the students 
for the: selection of subject streams on the basis: of part 
achievement; interests, aptitudes family background, 
sducatienal facilities available, employment opportunities. 
These ane. important. factors to be taken into consideration 
to select a subject stream which is best suited for the 


student. 


The careers teachers also provided individual and group 
sessions to the students as a part of the counselling services 
students have to make adjustments to their own'inner 
stirrings, fantasies, aspirations, fears and anxieties,jealousies, 
frustrations and egerers7 os. Failure to resolve problems 
and make adjustments tends to ‘Gawd to emotronal and social 
maladjustment, conflict with the school aythorities, interfers 
with learning Panna in underachievemert, truancy, of 
dropping out and consequent unféalized poyentiais. A careers 
teachers can to some extent help studenté not only to find 
solution to immediate problems but also help them learn 
techniques of adjustments which can be vseed in other life 
situations. Although’ solving problems end making adjustments 
are very ‘basic to the entire process of Sivings the school 
Curriculum provides little by way of learning experiences 


in these important. arease 
+ eth wh 2 
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Placement and follow up services were also organised by 


some of the careers teacherse — 


for "y * 


All these activities focus on’ the different aspects of 
the: development of ‘the personality of the child.’ 


é 


Respondents of the follow up study also perceived an. 
spcounseans attitude of Principals, fellow colleagues, and 
students towards guidance related activities organized in 

schools. Without the psychological support of fheee groups 
it may not be feasible to organize guidance or for that 


matter any activity in the school system. ’ 


" 
r 
& . t 1 


ahe responses also naeate that efforts have to be made 
to provide meas onaney adequate facilities for carying out the 
guidance services. These ieee te include space facilities, 


allocation of funds for guidance in ‘echoot budget and special 


periods in the school.time Pebiad 


Findings of the follow up study provide adequate evidence’ 
of the efforts being made by. the careers teachers to organize 
guidance services in their. school set ups. Guidance services 
are an essential component of the schoo] education at all 


levels for the ali round development of .the child. 


Brest 
ey -498~ 
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ritie OF PAPER: CHILD CENTRED APPROACH IN PRESCHOOL EDU ae 
IMPLICATIONS FOR PRIMARY EMUGATION tN 


Amita Verma* 


ae - 


The National Policy on Education (1986) has given 
the highest priority to reforms in primary education in order 
to ensure universal retention of shideen upto the age of 
14 years. ‘As one 6f its main resolves, the policy has 
emphasized < a ‘child! centred approach at the primary level of 


educatione 


It is imperative to understand ies a child centred - 


approach involves. The key Sonaepie of child centred 


approach are ; 


1 


- aim at the development of the total personality of 
the. child. oO 
= ‘ activity based programmes with alternative teaching 


strategies. 
= discipline through guidance. 
= the pace of learning be set based on children's needs 


and abilities. 

* Professor nes Amita Verma is Head, Department of Child 

; Development; Faculty of Home Science, Me S.University, 
Baroda-390 602. She iS a scholar and an expert in the 
area of Child Development of international reputation. 
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2 non directive teaching ~ teacher's role as a facilitatop 
in learning and development. 

- maintenance of positive human relationships between 
teachers and pupils. 

- provision of maximum opportunities to communicate on a 


one to one basis, between teacher and children, 


But; above all, the central focus of the child centred 
approach is play; which hag led to the practice of the play 
way approach. Children learn by experiencing, exploring and 
experimenting with the environment, It is play which provides 


ample opportunities for these experiences. 


Advocaters of early childhood education and child 
psychologists have constantly emphasized:that play is a way 
of life for the:child, it is the highest form of the 
development of the human being Froebel (1912) said play is 
the child's: way of interacting with his environment; his 
work and his job. (Kergomand; 1838 ~ 1925) and further more; 
the nature plants strong play propencities in children to 


meet certain basic needs of development (Gessel & Ilg 1946). 


The basic. nature of child's play lends it-self to 


its use as a mode of learning (Costine, &Banet (1987) Hutts 
(1979), 


23006. 


= The child indulges. in play with: utnogt seriousness 


and purposivenesss 


fe hae 


a The captivating property of play helps him to 


"éencentrate on its 
ss Tt is ‘indespensable Sir.ce the child considers: everything 
he does as playful. 
z It is an immensely Satisfying Bape reeneee 
ge. The spontaneity with which the child plays, makes it 
, gasier for’ the teacher since she need not introduce 
or teach. the -child to play. 
e Qualitative as well quantitative learning takes place 
fwae ough play; 1 
- Play ensures: that segening can be a pleasure and not 
a drudgery since it is the most enjoyable activity. 
the child jncwiaes ine -, 28 : 
- The player has the potential control over the. play 
material and situation, thereby siding learning better 


(Rearden, 1974). 


‘Thig being the natlre of play, it has immense value 
when carefully converted into a léarning experience, as 
well as in fostering a wide range of developmental changes. 
The ‘age between 2=6 yéats ig the first stage and perhaps — 
the most crucial stage in the life, where a wide variety of 
learning experiences through child's play can achieve a great 
deal in equipping the child to deal with his environment 


effectively, in later yearsSe 
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Tizard (1972) emphasizes that the play way .approach, 
as used during the preschool years, can assist the child in 
learning at the primary school. The extension of this method 
at primary school level helps to maintain;a unity & 
continuity between'what goes on in’ pre-school setting and 
what happens when the child enters the mainstream of 


education at the primary level. 


Therefore, it appears that the continuity of the. 
child centred approach is of paramount importance ‘at primary 
level since; when the formality of the primary school bears 
upon them, the children seem to falter and find it difficult 


to cope with the burden of the curriculum. . 


Certain implications, drawn by Hutt (1979) with 
regard to the play behaviour ,of children, which lend them- 
selves to appropriate planning of learning situations are 


enumerated below : 


Children's play behaviour can be divided into three 


categories 


ae | ; 
-  EPISTEMIC behaviour which leads to acquisition of — 
knowledge and information. Epistemic behaviour is 
exhibited in various ways such as problem solving, 


exploration and productive thinking such as behaviour in 
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terms of acquisition of skills. Activities ‘which give 
children opportunities to exercise these abilities will 
pring out valuable learning and developmental out comes. 

Eg. Science experience where the child is given the material 


to handle and learn principles through it. 


- LUDIC behaviour is geared towards having fun and enjoy~ 
ment but has many advantages such as developing skiils in 
symbolic interpretations, innovativeness, perseverance, 
understanding social roles and fantasizing which in turn 
lead to gaining insights in dealing with his environment 
effectively. Eg. creative dramatics, fine arts and 


performing arts. 


Games with rules. -which develop at a later age have 
many social value, such as cooperative behaviour, sports~= 
manship; competitive spirit and other social skills. Eg, 


Games with Ball and bat, indoor games like chess etc. 


When suitably used, these behavioural tendencies in 
children lead to certain developmental changes which can 
be valuable for primary school learning. Some of these 


changes can be mentioned below ~ 


Physical competencies such as:a neural and muscular 
coordination, maintenance of physical equilibrium leading 
to smooth harmonious series of bodily movements and 


consequent skills in physical activities. 
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Cognitive; “akiif2" euch as moving from subjectivity to 
objectivitys geek ‘cause! effect | relationships; ability ie . 
analyse synthesise ‘and gain access to logic; skills needed - 
for echeol such as observation, creativity; perseverance, 
te ae iaa skills, to combine letters and words. to © 
formulate.ideas; quantification; orderings pairing: necessary 
for: Learning.mathematical concepts; verbal expression and 
transition from, sensori-motor intelligence. to symbolic 


oa] 5 


choughit.. -. Ze r 


t 


“Socio-emot otiohal. skills. such as Se uaing and expressing 
self~control sia approved modes of social and: emotional 
behaviour and expressions. 


~ 


Valuable &8 these components of development are, they 
need to be ‘nurtured - during the primary years; in order to 


aid’ in the learning and adjustment that children .makea, 








As envisaged in the National Policy on Education (1986) 
primary school education should he ycared cowansie anew cation 
in children of- various attitudes & values, imparting skills 
"and developing the inherent potential in children to meet 


the future challenge of life. 
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_ ‘The: policy states’ that J curriculum and eynedonegt ee 


of learning have “Oo be Vastly, modified. to bring: in elements 


of problem solving, creativicy: and relevance". ” 


j op? Sg 

‘custieulup, planned should aid in ‘such psychological : 
insights ; democratic awareness and above all should be rich 
in cultural attainment apart from developing academic skills 
in children (Hymes,. 1968). “Ex should be viewed as a 
dynamic pacrers of’ "interaction between the pupil and the 
teacher. The curriculum, idealistically should help the 
pupils increase thein, sense of individuality by achieving , | 


the “necessary, skills and ue some Seton, become masters of 


their own: destinys oe ; 


wei } ' . “ ' 


Curriculum has three, major ‘mensions _ matter, me thod 


RU 


and inaterials. (Grant 1972). 

Matter is éhe content. of subjects, or syllabus as’ we 
usualy Tabet it. It includes all the subjects that are: ‘part 
of primary school syllabus ‘such as language ; itathematics, ' 
serial studies and eceance "subjects. Method encompasses’ 
ths teaching strategies and. disciplinary techniques, whereas 
Materials ingludes the ‘physical set up; classroom organization, 
1 acessories and’ aids used jin teaching - learning process. 

These aspects of curriculum need to be considered from the 


point of view of a,child centred approach in primary schools. 
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ZL. - Matter With vedesende +o the matter, that is the 
content of the curriculum; modification need to be’ effected 
keeping in mind the relevance and appropriateness of the 
content to the children's anticipated future gains in 
terms of skills, abilities, attitudinal and value bhanges 


(Grant D.1972) : 


| = Hutt's (1979) classification of childrents play 
behaviour = the epistemic, the ludic and the games with 
rules that the children play can be incorporated into the 


curriculum since these have valuable learning potentials, 


‘ - The concentration while planning the subject matter 
should not only aim at specific academic Skills but towards 
general cognitive and socio-emotional skills in children, 
For this, the ludic behaviour, that is the behaviour which 
is geared towards enjoyment basically, but develops skills 
in innovativeness and creativity have to be encouraged in 
children. For this the curriculum, needs to contain many 


creative activities, fine arts, performing arts and $0 en, 


- For socializing children, in order to develop sportihg 
spirit, cooperation and other. skills for group Livingy 


games with rules must become Part of the school curriculum 
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11, Methods While considering the tnethods and ° 
strategies, it should be kept in mind that the entire 
concept of the child centred approach lies in the way the 


subject matter is imparted to the children, 


- The methods should emphasize activity based programmee, 


one of the most important elements of the child centred approach, 


~ The day to day classroom instruction should reflect 
a balance between teacher directed activities and children's 


participatory activities (Frank & Kessel 1972). 
; ae ; 
- The instruction time may be divided equally between 


teacher's direct instructions followed by children's personal 
involvement in manipulating and experimenting with materials 
and learning through personat dnvolvement in the activities 


rather than the abstract oral instructions. . 


- Programmes may be conducted in one language but due 
recognition for the childrens mother tongue & spoken language 
is important. Flexibility needs to be built into the programme 
for the teacher to change over tothe spoken language in 
order to get across concepts to the children accurately 


(Frank & Kessel 1972). 


r 
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af 
TTT. Materials When we consider the materials. which include 


the classroom organization, physical set up and aids and 
'accéssories used in the classroom, many changes are to be 
made in‘order to fulfil the objectives of a child centred 


education, - 


‘Most:often; in our primary schools children Sit facing 
the teacher and the black board. Most classrooms are 
devoid of any other material apart from basic necessities, 

Infact, in many schools, children are made to sit at the 
1 


same desks throughout the years No wonder schools are a 


punishment and a source of severe boredom for many children, 
' ( 


Majority of our children live in the rural areas 
and some of them in the tribal areas. These children are 
used te living in open spaces and moving about’ constantly, 
“Iss retention of majority of our children in schools is 
one of the main objectives: of our education policy; major 
changes are required in ‘classroom organization, Certain 


points, in this regard may be considered — 


- Avoid classroom setting where children face the 
teacher and the black board throughout the day & ‘have no 


scope for movement, 


~ Children require a variety of environments where 
learning opportunities are provided in order to sustain 
their: enthusiasm.” Therefore use of outdoor space too for 


teaching purposes is important, 
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- In the classroom: too consider dividing ian es 
,smaller groups seatéd in clusters for practical work, at 
dense pare of the day. The teacher -Should move about in 
“the classroom while children work in small- ‘groups and give 
instructions « One to one interaction between teacher and 


children is much easier when this is done, 


- Use of locally available indigenous sources for 


developing material for classrooms is important. 


‘= Older children could also be involved in developing 
material aids for the class. This« would be an excellent 


practical experience for them, 


Iv.. Teacher Training 


But, the most crucial’ change required in order, to change 
‘over from the paternalistic, didatic methods to a child 
‘centred gne at the primary level, is in the teacher. These 
teachers are the poxsons wh ee actually implement 
programmes and any geal change can take place only when they 
change their mode of interaction with children and bring 


about changes in the method of instructions. 


The fundamental difference between a preschool teacher 
and a primary school teacher; is in the way she approaches 


the children, . By and large, in Indian primary schools, the 


7“ 
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relationship bauneen the teacher and the pupil is — 

formal, to say the least. An inevitable barrier is built 
between ithe teacher and the pupils, making informal Person 
to nerson interaction difficult. The large size of the © 


class too:contributes to this many times. 


Since, the emphasis is to make even primary education 
child centred, close relationship between the teacher and 
children becomes imperative. Partly, this can be achieved, 
‘within the constraints of large classrooms, if the teachers 


-develop the right attitudes 


Attitudes such as approachability, realistic under 
standing of eaionens abilities, patience & perseverance; 
open mindedness, and consistency in thought & action will 
be required of the teacher. This requires a lot of effort 
on the part of the teachers, and background in child psycho- 
logy, cultural understanding apart from general knowledge 


is a must for all primary school teachers. 


Henc¢e, teachers training should concentrate not nly 
on subject matter, but attitudinal change as well as 
methods and strategy to use with primary school children 
in order to bring about a child centred approach to primary 


level. In this regard some point may be considered : 
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a While training the" teachers: in subject matter, 
emphasis ig ‘to be laid on relevance and appropriateness of 


it to be drawn out for the children's benefit. 
‘ - 


- training the teachers in different methods of 
instruction ‘using innovative techniques where children are 
given practical experiences and opportunities to explore and 


experiment, since this is a key concept of the child centred 


approach, 


- training in discipline through guidance. The National 
Policy on’ Education strongly condemns corporal punishment. 
therefore it is necessary to-‘train teachers to use alternative 
techniques such, as positive and negative reinforcement and 


SO One... , 


-~ trainifg in using appropriate techniques in approaching 
sags ‘The’ teachers: should be tkained not to allow 
children “to be passive consumers but should engage them in 


stimulating exchanges as often as possible (Grant D» 1972). 


- the teachers! attitudes should change, through’. 
-, appropriate, training from being aggressive instructors to 
only guiding influences and facilitators in the learning 


- 


process of the. children. af shy et “ ie 


4 Hy at 
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- training in the use of locally available materials 
and resources to the best possible. advantages in classroom 


situation. 


- training in appropriate’ evaluative techniques: for 


judging childrens level of development and performance, 





V.' Evaluation - Regarding evaluation of children's performance, 
certain changes are necessary. To a certain extent, the 
stereo-typical quantitative evaluation common to almost all 
primary schools, is responsible for the proverbially heavy 
school dropout, Children are segregated on the basis of  —— 


marks alone and no other indicators are used, by and large, 


-Since primary school children are too young to be 
judged and labelled in terms of stages of development, a 


qualitative measure with a quantitative one would help both 





the teachers and the parents to-assist the children achieve 
better, This suggestion needs to be explored further in 


order tq arrive at a specific method of doing it. 


Conclusion | 


The reconciliation between the current curriculum system 
on one hand and the environment in which it operatesyign 
the other are of paramount importance if our education has 


to reach our most vulnerable groups of. children. For this, 
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the theoretical orientation of our primary school education 
should, move away from teaching Just academic skills and move . 
towards providing opportunities for. development of general 
cogtiitive, information ‘processing skills, that is, child's 
means of “seeking, transforming, representing and using 


information" (Bruner, 1971), 


We have sufficient knowledge thet: what: dee eae iy 
in preschools. does ‘nat: seem to extend to primary years ° 
thereby causing innumerable adjustment problems for the 
children at. primary level, But ‘ideally "under six and over 
six education should share the same genera? flow and 
pattern of instruction, the basic aim being confzonting 
Ghildren with rich stimulation" (Hymes 1968). When this. i: 
not achieved, retention of majority of our children in 
schools. is likely to become on uphill taek. Since, the 
policy aims to. achieve. these goals, the process of teaching 
and learning should be viewed from the point of view of the 
child and Hot as an objectives to be fulfilled by the 
teacher. Planriers, administrators, teachers and parents, 
all need to join hands in this matter and help each other 
achieve: reforms in primary education, taking the basic 
principles of the child centred approach and building a 


viable curriculum for the primary school yearse 
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TITLE.OF PAPER: CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION; ROLE OF PARENTS! 
TEACHERS' ATTITUDES & HOME AND : 
ENVIRONMENTS , aeeee 


M.C.Joshi* 


In the history o£ generating the various vital 
human institutions infinite attempts might have’ been mage 
to develop, shape and maintain them that have been handed 
over to us by our cultural ina atecace: From the namadic 
diad to the formation of extended family, from family te 
wider community or tribe; ~and £rom community to society, 
the development required many steps in the ladder of evolubly 
of human society, In order to attain and perpetuate a 
harmonious social living, society also had to invent varius 
essential ways of regulating and preparing for and maintaining 
a healthy system, Thus, the cus tonis’ amd regulations of 


family hierarchy, class stratification based on vocational 


‘skills, social regulations and control mechanisms had +o 


be. evolved and socially best serving methods and regulations 
had to be strengthened to be adopted finally. “Ih tiris. progess 
of deve lopment of various agencies to maintain smooth social 
relations and prepare children to partieipate adequately 


in’ the expected roles as adplts, formal education, available 


q ‘ 
* Dr.M.Cisdoshi is Professor of Psychwl in Jodhpur Unive reley, 
Jodhpur. He is an eminent Scholar and 4 Paycholagist of 
international reputation. ; 


ones 
commonly ese the children,.of society, had also to be 
provided for. This universally felt need for imparting 
intellectual, social and vocational skills was commonly 
felt in all societies in all ages, and in all races, To 
meet these basic requirements the system of school emerged, 
What a school sue depends on the philosophy of education’ 
prevalent “at the besaecaeeeics of time in a sociéty,. 
The | aims and ob jectives of education to be imparted are 


derived from the phiiosoohy of education accepted explicitly 


or implicitly by the concemmed™ ‘society. 


Without going into an analysis of these important 
philosophical roots of our education let mé come directly to 
the main issue under consideration, viz., Child-Centred 
Equeation. In most of the app roaches that are being advogateg 
. these Gags, and in the new educational policy too, lopégded 
or highly tifted approaches and total dependence on the 
charisma of a school is expected, as if the school alene were 
the main determiner of education as a whole. In the preseng, 
papér an analysis is made about the role of factors within 
and without the’ school that have been found vitally significan 
in enrighing the fruits of education and helping in the 
development ofa Beeteny personality of the students, In 
my view following , @ gurriculum and. arranging for extras 


2 He 
cukricular activities ' are the intervening or arranged 
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activities, paruic.pation in which leads to the development 
of a well socic.ized and healthy nersonality of the students 
peside attaining education. Formal MecueMiac can be had 
individually too without going to the school at all, But 
where are the opportunities for interaction in = mini- 
realistic society, free front the predilectios or idiosyncrasies 
and control of parents ,. in which under the impartial control 
and supervision of the teachers the children learn and 
experience the effects of obedience-disobedience, competition 
and cooperation for shared activities, the team-spirit and 
attempts for compensating for past weakness and failure, the 
experiences of follow-feeling, commonness and belongingness 
with the school etc. On the completion of education most 

of these experiences are finally generalized over the society 
and its values and regulation. 


\ 


Thus sctool is like a realistic mini-world which 
prepares our children to stimulate their specific talents, 
provides opportunities for its realistic expression along- 
with other classmates, and creates an atmosphere of healthy 
competition and cooperation while following the regulations 


of the school. 


Y 
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In order to achieve the aims and objectives of 
education it is not only necessary but essential that all 
the agencies related directly and/or indirectly make 
coordinated efforts for this common aim of providing a 
wholesome education to the future citizens of the land, 
Healthy, preparation of the future adults commences with the 
process of educating them from their childhood at home. I 
is through a prolonged sculpturing at home, school and 
society at large that the human child marches through the 
process of various stages of growth and developments 
culminating into maturity of every facet of his life. In 
order that this aim is achieved fully a concerted effort of 
the parents is as important as that of the teachers, Being 
a responsible. and encouraging parents with emotionally 
harmonious and happy home is as necessary as requiring an 
encouraging, stimulating, school environment under able, 
devoted and involved teachers, Thus education requires 


multidimensional efforts to be effective, 


In this paper an attempt is being made to bring gut 
the importance of all these factors and to demonstrate thelr 
role in providing education that will lead to the develep- 
ment of healthy personality as a concomitant bye-produet of 


attaining formal education, 
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Le Readiness for Schooling: 


Por their first admission children are not 
@elivered at the school as raw material, ‘They are already 
a product of 5 to 6 years of home processing. So a school 
can start from that level at which the home has. developed 


the child and what the home is doing to him and for him. 


Before a child is admitted to a school, social, 
individual, and communication preparedness is to be looked 


into. Among 'these the following are important ones. 


(a) Starting Ages Beginning of school education involves 
an emotional weaning of the child. He is to be exposed to a 
totally different set up to play new roles, carry new 
responsibility in a diverse setting. Some children take to 
it smoothly but not all. For any ene initial phase is very 
distressing. Therefore, the parents should gradually make 
the child ready for the school. Early or late admissions te 
school are likely to precipitate adjustment problems for the 
child because he will be younger or older than others of his 
class, A significant difference in the age of admission, 
from the modal one, has been found to create many social 

and emotional problems for such a child (Baer, 1958; Peck & 
Havighurst, 1962 Montagu, 1962). Pre-school readiness is 
aided by nursery school and kindergarten experiences. But 


then it also creates no special excitement for the school 
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because there is hardly any difference between the two for 
the child previously admitted to nursery school, aA starting 
age of 5+ is usually found sufficiently normal for starting 


school education at class one, 


(bo) Physical Readiness: Agequate physical development is a 
prerequisite Bete only for efficient motor activities but 
equally for mental ones, Delayed physical development is 
found to be associated with poor muscular coordination and 
delayed mental development. The child with delayed physical 
development is forced to face more strains and stresses in 
the company of his physically normal classmates in the 
academic, sports, and social activities (Jones, 1965; 
Rubenstein, Falick and Levitt, 1959). Simon (1959) found 
marked differences in the total configuration of body and 
its relationships with different parts of the body during 
pre 5 years to that between 5 to 7 years age and then with 

7 to 9 years period, The body under 5 years is not yet ready 
‘for the type of strains to undergo in thé school. But it 
gets ready between 5 to 7 years! phase, The American studies 
of Simon bring out that to be ready for first grade the 
child should have physical and mental ages of about 6 years 
and 6 months, Therefore, a'physically immature child will 
tend to be mentally immature also. According to Simon (1959) 


“Physical maturity is more than skin-deep; it is reflected 
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not only in superficial body features but in the maturational 
status of the central nervous system, which in tum underlies 
such behaviour as readiness to submit to restraints and the 


application to tasks" ‘ 


Any Lack of readiness hampers school adjustment even 
during adolescence. The late maturer looks more like a child 
than a near adult. He 4s regarded as a child BY his peers 
and hence is excluded fron. ... J many social and sports ‘- 


activities. 


Early physical maturity is not accompanied by equally 
faster mental maturity. -Hence,-it alsd creates allround 


‘ 


problems, 8 ‘ 


(a) Psychological Readiness: Implies the degree of autonomy 





or the degree to which a child is sufficiently capable to 
manage his activities independent of any constant aid and 
guidance from an adult. The degree ‘of sufficiency is decided 
by the child's age-group's expectations. Can the child 
adjust socially to strangers (whether they be teachers or 
evaseqatess 2 ‘Acceptance of class and school regulathons and 
mental readiness to leam what his class demands, émotional 
control over ‘anger, ‘fear and jeatousy are some of the 


requirements, In: this context .t is important that such 


psychological preparedness can be had by proper child-rearing 
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practices adopted. Authoritarian parenting leads to make 
children less mature for their age than those brought up 
under democratic parenting. Permissive parenting does not 
Help in learning to confirm to rules and regulations imposed 
by others because it has made the child demanding and 
indulgent at home, An only child has also some disadvantage 
in the beginning in the area of sogial relationships at the 
school. It takes shim longer time to adjust successfully 

to the school than do children with siblings (Ausubel, 1959; 
Livson, 1968), 


(a) Reading Readiness: The children should also be able 
to tead a bit. This makes his class adjustment easier, 
Reading readiness is greatly improved by good family relation- 
Ships and by home environment that shows respect for and 
interest in written media, Late maturing children are, 
therefore, found retarded in their psychological readiness, 
Since the curriculum is planned in schools according to the 
expected intellectual development of the students in general 
the late maturers have some difficulties in meeting these 
requirements, The early physically maturing students also 
have difficulty because they find the social relationship 
Gissatisfying in the school, This may create unfavourable 
attitudes toward.: the school (Clarke and Olson, 1965; 
Jones, 1965). 
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1, Bgfects of Readiness on adjustments 

Physically and psychologically ready ennaces 
adjust to the new environment and role-demands of the 
school in time. Those not ae ready enough have emotional 


tensions and behaviour problems, 


Some children cry when it is time to go oe 
school. They cling. to the mother or may even vomit their 
breakfasts. Others seem to bé abnormally quiet and worried 
about in suppressing the external signs of brimming up 
emotional tensions. These are some of the characteristic 
methods of responding ss an emoerougict tension producing 
situation, Macfarlane, ‘Mites & Honzik (1954) found that 
children who react explosively ‘6 weno at first,may in 
the tong run, make better adjustment than those who inhibited 
the expression of strong unfavourable emotions in the 


beginning. 

Children also go through a period of homesickness at 
the begiuming oF schooling. Generehty adjustment maintenance 
is easier for the day-scholars than for those who are 
resideits, It may.also be kept in view that the pattern ef 
adjustmént to the first grade does not guarantee a satis fagtomy 


carryover to higher classes automatically. Care has 


to be taken by ‘all concerned. 
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Itl. Effect O£ School Readiness on Personality: 


Physically and psychologically ready chila@ 








‘tends to meet the new situation with poise and self. 
confidence that facilitates smooth adjustment. “This 
sucesss reinforces self-confidence, The unready child, 
with his inadequacy, finds it more tension producing, 
Hence his adjustment is a troubled one in his own eyes 


' aS well as of those of peers, parents and teachers. 


Most of the teachers and parent should recognize 
these individual differences in children's adjustment efforte 
and they should try to ease the way by as much care as 
possible, Breckenridge and Vincent (1965) have ‘summed 


up the situational dynamics as follows: 


"If the child is quick to smile, to obedy orders, and 
to learn school routines, he often experiences a renewal of 
mothering affection from his kindergarten or first grade 
coueues: If he is troublesome to have in the group gf 
children, slow to fit into the routine and not partieularly 


.,, lovable, he may expect rebuke and further sense of degiation 
from the adult world". 


Along with these effects of various degrees of school 


readiness, the child, once admitted to a school tries ‘toe 


“do his best. Then he accumulates some experiences, 
¥ 4 ° 
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IV. Barly School experiences influences the students 
attitude toward the schooling in general. The principle of 
primacy Seems to operate Here. But these experiences may 
change if subsequent experiences have been of stronger magni- 
tude and of severer nature. In the beginning the parents 
and teachers try to paint a favourable image in the mind 

of the child, but what actually is experienced by the child 
leaves more permanent imprints on his delicate, senstive 
and fresh mind. The effects of early school experience’ 
become active whenever a new school is joined. There is, to 
guarantee of complete positive transfer of experiences from 
school to school, class to class ‘or age to age because of 
the participation of many new agents in between which are 


. 


not the mirror-image of earlier ones. 


A school environment that meets the child's expectatiiane 
and needs produces pleasentness, and fosters good adjustment. 
It ig the schools that are unpleasant, resentment & fear 


proveking and mishandling or lacking in care for students 


en the part of their teachers that have a damaging effect 


on the children's attitudes and personality development. 


They are trapped in an 'approach-avoidant' conflict situation 


out of which they cannot come. In such cases if their 


parents are unmindful and harsh on their children's resuitent 


sub-average school performance then the children are likely 


to suffer more in shaping their personalities and schoo! 
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achievement; 


i 


gate eeion and personality aay sieanene is affected 


' 


by the work~environment of the schools, 
ee: 
V. Emotional Climate of the Schools 


Most parents and teachers perceive the physical 

suyroundings and facilities only when they think how good 

a school is. Impressive bud tdings layout, well equipped 
7 and laboratory and good cease seem to determine the 
quality of a school to-‘mast people, All these are necessary 
requirements of a good school no doubt but the nucleus of a 
good school is compesed of ‘a aa of psychological 
“environment: that prevails, Teachers' involvement, -job- 
satisfaction and an adherence to the philosophy of 
school fostering cohesive efforts for an all-round building 
of.students' personality (which includes educating too) 

is essential to make best use of the facilities. It is 
this type of psychological climate of oneness of purpose» 
that percolates down to the students and goads them in _ 
the healthy channels of Shay eters It creates good morale 
among all, ara (1954) long back ephantasd the impact 
of shared enottaunk. environment's influence in the deve lope 
, ‘nent of a strong and healthy self-concept | among its students 


in the following way: 
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"School should be a place where children are not 
afraid to express the feelings they have. Where mistakes 
aan be made without embarrassment; where tears and distur- 
pances are not disgrace; where encouragement and sympathy 
are offered when needed, “There should be fun and laughter 
and perhaps even a bit of teasing. School should be a place 
where children are sure of warm human understanding". : 

Tf school environment is effective then it is 


important to find out the conditions that determine it. 


VI. Conditions responsible for Emotional Climate in the 
Sghools 


(a) Teacher's role: The emotional climate of a 





school is largely determined by the teachers. What kind of 

a teacher he is, how he is perceived by the students, how 

he perceives his role and his relationship with his studente 
and how closely does he feel satisfied with his capacities 

to fulfil his role-demands? All these are important 
contributors to the creation of a happy, healthy and 

cohesive emotional climate in a school. Job=satisfaction, 

and job-involvement help a teacher in the smooth enactment 

of his roles. He is able to share his feelings of warmth 

with his colleagues and students. Such a teacher's favourable 
attitudes are Sesekaious that easily spread around. At 


higher levels of education the opportunities of closer 
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contacts with students shrink because the students is now 
scholastically and emotionally more mature and capable of 
chalking out his activities with least supervision from 
his teachers, After all, the whole process of education: 
is to sculpture the child into an autonomous, self- 
directing, responsible and productive being from his 


initial dependencies, other=directness and immaturity, 


(b) Type of Discipling process: The school administration 
regulates directly or through the teachers the process of 
discipling. Authoritarian discipling is found to create 
far less positive emotional climate than a democratic 
approach, Over~permissiveness also spoils the emotional 
climate of the school because it is directionless, It is 
also a fact that when the rules are properly explained to 
and understood and respected by the students it leads to 
favourable attitudes toward the authority. Representation 
of some students in the discipline board createw a feeling 
of fairness and justice among the students, This however 
is practicable at post-primary schools only. But it 


does promote healthy emotional climate in the school. 
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(c) Degree of Stress of Competition: A highly competitive 
atmosphere in a school has an unsettling effect on the 
emotional climate. It constantly ignites the ‘students 

into rivalry. The effects of an atmosphere stressing to 

vie has very demaging consequences for those who fail 

in attaining the goal and thus it leads to a feeling of 
smug self- satisfaction on the part of those who succeed. 
Here it may be mentioned that this philosophy of high 
competitiveness will gradually envelop our educational 
system also as the country advances further in industrializa- 
tion, In an industrialized culture constant cut-throat 
competitions are the sone of the business. Schools and 
colleges also reflect @ preparation toward the same end. 
During last one decade Japan has witnessed an intolerable 
stress generated in this manner.in their school system that 
has beert found to be very fatal for the well being of the 
large majority of the students, Therefore, a highly 
Charged competitive atmosphere is basically detrimental 

for building a harmonious emotional climate in the school 


and healthy personality development of children, 
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VII, Effect of Emotional Climate on Personality?’ 

Te emotional climate ‘of the school does’ not: 
only affect educational process:but it influences the. 
development of personality of the children. The effects of 
emotional climate of home and school are not confined to 
familiar and school adjustment’ only but also on the relatively 
stable pattern of behaviour. If a student has to work with 
persons who are generally tense and anxious due to Compe titis 
veness, poor personality adjustment er~ other conditions 
then he will also, unintentionally, fall into the same 
pattern, Nearly 4 to 6 hours spent daily ina aonsed amounts 
to a significant period of time. Therefore, the quality 
of emotional climate of the school has a direct effect 
on the nessoneiiey of the students, «It is particularly 
more prone to be affective in the earlier phase of the 
formative years of a child's and adolescent's life. It 
can in some ways affect the early adulthood also. The 
early years become more sénsitive for imprinting because 
the child ordinarily is under one teacher through the entire 
day, except during recess, The classmates are also the 
game Quring all teaching periods of a day. Therefore, he 


is constantly under the same emotional exposure. 


The early phase is also more sensitive and susceptible 


to the influence of the teacher because the child has not yet 


28 
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acquired wider experiences of life and has not yet 
developed the critical judgement ability. Later on, 

with greater socialization and growing maturity, the 
dependence on the teacher is also reduced. Childhood is 
a delicate period of molding personality too. Therefore, 


this phase of childhood requires utmost care, 


VIII. Teacher's Attitudés & Behaviour: 

Educating is done by the teachers in the 
school, Their attitudes and behaviour become agents of many 
consequences for the students. A teacher's influence on the 


children's personality development is second to parents 


‘only. During the early delicate, formative, highly sensitive 


and receptive period ae rapid growth and development ,the 
significant persons that function in the psychological 
field of a child leave their imprints on the mind of the 
child, “aie modeling effect is operative there all the 
time @andura and Walter, 1959; 1963). The teacher=taught 
relationship, its intensity and temper charges the 
emotional climate of the class. The pupii-teacher 
relationship is qualitatively determined by the attitudes 
that the teacher has toward teaching and the taught. 
Mytually coherent perception leads to the interplay of a 
harmonious climate. When the teacher perceives the 
students as eager, cooperative and complying his attitudes 


are favourable, while perception of a student as troublemakew, 
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defiant ee aa eiausrestag develops unfavourable attitude 
toward hii, Cyudents attitudes toward the teacher, | 
whether positive or negative, are rebounded by the teacher, 
However, at Riener class levels a quelitative change 
takes place in the teacher-pupil interactions. It tends 
to become more formal too, As a matter of well documented 
fact a stage comes wher the young adolescents develop 

a sort of hero-worship for their preferred teacher 
(Chausky, 1958; Christensen, 1960; Medléy, 1961; and 


Yando, 1968), 


Recently Joshi and Singhvi (1965, pp. 107-409) 
investigated the characteristics of teacher, taught and 
teaching from primary to college level vis~a=-vis their 
perwonaitey characteristics, They used the Hindi versions 
of Cattell series of i6 PF, HSPQ and ESPQ together with 


measurement c” perception of Teacher, Taught and Teaching 


by S.D, technigue, 


(i) The students, at ail levels, attributed more prsitive 
qualities to "tL:iuznt" than their teachers at the respective 


grade levels, 


(a) Perception of teacher by teachers: The teachers and 
taught perceived "teacher" in a similar way at all educational 


stages, However, teachers self-perception was found to be 


more realistic than their students self-perception. Teachers 


= 
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attributed more P (poteacy), A (activity), and E (evaluation) 


to “teaching” than did their students, Interesting 


personality correlates of these perceptions were obtained, 


Those primary school teachers who perceived Heceaieen 
as highly potent (P), active (A) and valuable (E) were 
found to be emotionally more mature (C+) , accomodating 
and serious (EW) » and conscientious’ (G+). At the middle 
school level perceivers of these attributes were significantly 


higher’ on sobriety and seriousness (E-), group-dependent 


a 
— 


(Q)-) and socially more precise (Qa+) « At the secondary 


stage only conscientidusness (G+) factor'was found 
significantly higher among teachers perceiving "teacher" 
high on P,A, and E dimensions. Finally such college | 
teachers perceived "teacher" high on P,A and E who were 


themselves assertive and stubborn (B+) and had a high self- 


Bone. (Q2+) formation. 


As regards "teaching", venturesome and socially 
bold (H+) and conscientious (G+) teachers perceived 
"teaching" high on P, A and E in the primary schools. In 
the middle wenosie teachers who were high on trusting 
(Le) perceived Neeaching”® highly. At the secondary level 
Social warmth (A+) was the sole outstanding attribute of 


teachers perceiving "teaching" highly. At the college level 


, .€8Seiimere and dominatingness (E+) characterized teachers 


"a 


who perceived "teaching" highly. 


- 
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Among the students the following characteristics 


‘were noted, 


va 


a) At the primary level social-warmth (x) 
characterized students perceiving "teacher" highly. 
Enthusiastic, happy-go-lucky (F4+) traits went with higher 
perception "feacher" among the students of junior high 
school, But at the secondary ievel scholastic brightness 
(B+) and serious and sober (F-) students tended to perceive 
"teacher" highly. At the college level students who were 
high on conscientiousness (G+) and secure and confident (®e) 


perceived "teacher" highly. 


(44) Taught: 
1) Venturesome (H+) but tenderminded (I+) 
students of primary level perceive "taught" highly. This 


is a projection of self-image, 


42) At the middle school obedient and conforming (Eyh, 


enthusiastic (F+) and relaxed (Q,~) students perceived 


"taught" highly. 


Lil) Emotionally mature (C+) and high self-cencept 
controlled (Q,+) students of higher seeondary perceived 


"saught" highly. 


iv) Among the college students "taught" was perceived 


highly by those who had high self-concept (Q,4+) formatiee. 


g 
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(iii) Teaching? 


i) At the nrimary school Socially warm (A+), 
tenderminded (I+) and venturesome (H+) students rated "®eaching" 


highly. 


ii) Enthusiastic (F+) and expedient (G-) students 


rated "teaching" highly at the middle school level, 


iii) At the secondary school no special personality 
attribute was found to discriminate between high and low 
rating on teaching. But the college students who were more _ 
enthusiastic (F+) and conforming (B=) tended to rate "teaching" 


highly. 


Among the students it was seen that at the primary 
level venturesome (H+) but overprotected or dependent (I+): 
students perceived "teacher" and "teaching" high on P,A & E 
dimensions, At the junior high school happy-go-lucky (F+) 


* 


but self-reliant (I-), relaxed (Q,-) and bright (B+) students 


perceived highly on all the three concepts, But at the 


secondary level there was no distinguishing predisposition. 


However at the college level high self-concept 
control (04+). is the trait distinguishing "teacher" as well 


as “taught" concept responses. 


'y ‘Factor onalysis turther revealed significant differentia) 


perceptions acress the Sour educational levels and concepts, 


I, Factors influencing Tsa R onship: 


iy 
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"here are various factors that influence it 


among ther. the following arc prominent ones: 


(a) Cultural steretyps, 4£ favourable, is conducive for 
positive relationships. TI: also enhances self-respect and 
selfscont<o+ of the eeeenee, These davs, in our country, 
the commonly used term for a teacher in popular parlance, 
eyen in movies is "master" the connotation of which is well 
known to all, ti.c sense in which it-.is used today. The 
peda concept of "Gur" has turned into a totally different 
connotation:in a commor man's vocabularly. These are 
disparaging portrayals, It leads to vac from satisfactory 
image of a teacher in th: minds of the public. Hence the 
teacher-student relationships carnot be expected to be 
satisfactory at all (Andesson, Anderson, Cohen and Nytt, 
1959° Cohen, 1655: Schwertz, 1960). These unfavourable 
social stereotypes cr2ate unfavourable attitudes toward 
teaching as a career ena a negative attitude toward teachers 
in general in the minds of the young ones, Every teacher is 
abie to sense how their students feei about them. This 


turcher complicates the development of proper relationship, 
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(b) Povourit iam by Teachers Students perception of 
"cavouritism" o: the part of their teachers is also crucial, 
usually demanding and overindulged students complain about 
it, Usually a better than average student in any area of 
activity attracts more attention on any teacher. Sometimes 
students belonging to poor social class complain that their 
classmates of upper social class get more favourable treat- 
ment. Perhaps. intellectually more stimulating background of 
upper social class students, who performed better, attracts 
a teacher's attention in such cases. Boys generally tend to 
be more trouble-precipitating in a class than girls. If the’ 
girte are found to be complimented for their better 
achievement and behaviour, the boys tend to allege favouritism 


or partiality. 


(a) Teacher's attitude: Students also sense very quickly 
their teachers' attitudes toward them. Teacher's interests 
or lack of it is also gauged by them. A good teacher is 
identified as one who likes his students, is interested in 
them as people, encourages them to work upto their capacity 
and to conform to school rules, He is perceived as one who 
is personally secure and self-assured, Such teachers are 
rated as poor who are perceivéd.by their students as hostile, 
indifferent, unfriendly and punitive in their attitudes, 


lacking in understanding their pupils, primarily self-conce med 
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and weak in providing leadership to the students. Students 
generally take «ndue advantages of such teachers, work below 
their capacity and create class-room troubles (Cheong and 


DeVault, 1968? Johnson, 1957; and Symond, 1960). 


(a) Teaching techniquesa A teacher's performance comes 
to the. forefront every day and in every school period, There- 
fore it is the anchor on which teaching and it influence on 
the personality of the stydents depends to a significant 
degree, When teaching is felt as boring, the classes — 
dull and uninspiring, the students are tempted to indulge in 
starting that may appear to be suadeing to them. They develap 
negative attitudes toward teaching and the teacher. The 
teaching techniques adopted may be very advanced or ‘oo 
simplified or very routine for:the age and intellectual level 
of the students. A young and ambitious teacher may be tempted 


to use a technique advanced to the level of his'students to 


impress them while the older teachers may tend toward the 


other extreme, 


Classroom controlling strategy is also an important 
part of the processof of teaching, It is usually seen that 
authoritarian, strict and nunteiue controls are disliked 
as much at the school as at home. Similarly very permissive 
and vacilating disciplining as weak and ineffectual. The 


students show contempt for them. It is ridiculed behind the 
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teacher's back, Therefore, a consistent, reasonable 


steady conformity has to be implemented, 


(2)  feacher's Personal adjustment and teaching efficiency: 
a personally well adjusted teacher is able to establish 

warmer relationship with his students. According to Heil and 
Washburne (1961) there are three types of teachers: 

(a) Turbulent, i.e., blunt, impulsive, tense and unpredictable, 
Tey tend to express their feelings and thought in verbal 

and physical aggression; (b) Fearful teachers are basically 
insecure, helpless, dependent and defensive, They become 
tools in the hands of their students and others; (c) Self- 
Controlled teachers are sensitive to the attitudes of 

others, they want to run the things properly, expect 
conformity of rules from the students. They command greater 
respect from the students. It should now be clear how the 
teacher-student relationships affect the students personality 


and performance, 


The role of school as a shaper of personality is 
formidable, Teachers are next only to the parents in 


influencing children. 


Teacher-child relationship has greatest impact in 
early school years. Here the teacher plays the role of 
surrogate parents during the school hours. With further 
growth in age teacher's impact decreases (which is also true 


for parental influence). 
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The child grows between the two worlds of home and 
school during his early formative years. If these two 
worlds are similar in their values, attitudes and, involve~ 
ment then each reinforces the other in the development of 
the child, The similarity between them should be between 
the values held by the parents and teachers, their ways of 
guiding and disciplining the child be consistent, general 
environment encouraging, and inviting individuality, 
‘patience, realistic expectations and realistic reinforcements 
should characterize it. If there is significant discord 
between these two worlds the child is pushed from one court 
ej eae like a poor shuttle cock, e.g., if teachers put 
high value on studying and parents put low value on it, 
the child is tor between the two, not knowing which standard 


he is to accept. 


School is, in many respects, more important in deli- 
vering, early in formative stage of life, a miniature world 
experience to every student whether he is from the indulgent 
Or rejecting parents. He is exposed to a socialization on 
a realistic matrix where he is expected to be encouraged for 
such role-enactments that are within the circumference of: 
social and educational expectations; where healthy cooperation 
and competition takes place; where making a realistic self- 


appraisal is possible: It is in the healthy school environment 


4 
alone that the child leams self-acceptance, self~understanding, 


realistic expectations, possibility of repeated experiences of 
success and identification with healthy models. Formal 


education seems to be just an instrumental procedure to 


usher in healthy socialization, 


Attitude toward education and school also influences 
not only achievement but also the development of personality 
because the child's attitude toward education and school 
affect his adjustment to the situation, His adjustment will 
influence his self-concept as a person, There is a anes: 
relationship between the child's personality and his school. 
Ageording to Hyrlock (1983, p. 322) "his personality largely 
determines his adjustment to school and his adjustment to 


school greatly influences his concept of self". -  . 


Ke Students! Attitudes: 

A student's attitude toward his school affects the 
academic and éxtra-academic adjustments . The quality of 
these adjustments influences the judgements his teachers, 
classmates and parents make of him. Their judgements affect 
their behaviour, toward him, The way parents, teachers, and. 


Classmates treat him shapes his self-concept. 


t a! ni a dh ok 
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Breckenridge and Vincent (1965) found that ' i 


dents with favourable attitudes toward education 
yeugrally work up to their capacities and make good on 
school adjustment while those with unfavourable attitudes’ 
“peléng to the ‘nderachiaver” group and problem students,''"" ” 


This lack of smoothiadjustment reduces motivation. 


- 4 
J 


Roles of Familys once formed Gest attitudes’ toward ’ 


echoed: are aifficult to change. le ‘the family helps 


in building up a favoyrable attitude, the child is pie 


you nm ' Ha. EI asf oy 


to take it with hig when he enters the school. But nay 
its  aefeye 7S er fa tak Waal {i tebe Ty oraes 9 
parents tend to be careless in this respect or nay’ pasne” 


ATES Tg wrylor Mae i 


a false ree of the school, ‘It has ano. Neen “found ‘that 


“S 
fst 


etc 


a child Janerslly has favourable attitude at first persisting 
in this first school year, Subsequently the novelty and 
excitment are over because of the routine familjarity, ' The 
{noréasea experience in the school also diminishes the bdsie" 
exciting appeal. Zocording to @stvan (1959) this initial 
sensitivity to different aspects of school and schooling 
leads to a decreasing return in Supsequent school years 

This may be associated with a, aterioration in the child! Ss 
BeeEEUgS toward school, Mitchell and Shephard (1967) found — 
gradual dislike for school to dévelop in increasing: order: 
from 6 to 15 years. of: age., The child soca orca ci 


school and:a latent antagonism,may deyelop for it. Th¢ 


toa % 
gh PF 
' ; 
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restrictions imposed by “he school and teacher's treatment 
is now resented by the children. Thus the children become 


‘less fond of school than they were initially. 


attitude of Older Students: The attitudes of older students 
also influences Significantly the quality of attitude 
formation in the younger children studying in lower classes, 
Joseph (1969) found more resentment among adolescent 
school.children than among the primary ones, Much of the 
same holds true, proportionately perhaps, for the college 


students. 


XI. Cause of deterioration ‘of favourable attitudes: 

(a) Unrealistic Image: The aatortabecten 1A atttitudes 

may Qgccur due to many factors. An unrealistic concept 

about school (as a place of enjoyment) or a false idea 

' that schooling is the ke. to vocational placement etc, may 

be found to be non-existent very soon. Complaints about 
curriculum are also voiced as being out of date or irrelevant 
to real world, Here a readymade key to solve future vocational 
success and smooth sailing in life seem to be the source 

of such. complaints because schools, colleges and universities 
are not polytechnics. A society needs imparting, generatirg 
and transferring knowledge on every aspect of education en4 


not only about perparation ~for future jobs, The place oe 


1 
1 
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art, aesthetics, literature,philosophy, history, and 
other subjects of humanities and social sciences are 
qeaded for their own sake to widen the mental horizons, 
Education is not a favtory for producing technician or 
technologists of a particular trade for which their might 
be great current demand see waton will not be in so great 
a demand after the decade due to over-production of them, 


Moreover, what type of technology can there be without 


sound knowledge of basic sciences, 


But the young ones do complain because of their 
faulty conceptions about education as a direct royal road 


to vocational placement, 


(5) Socialization as_a factor in attitude formation: Beside 
these student~centred factors there are other sources that 
too affect attitude toward education. They affect students 
attitudes too, Girls are found, as a whole and at every 
age, to have a more favourable attitude toward education 
and school than boys. Consequently they work with more 
positive inclination. They trouble their teachers less and 
rebel less against school rules. Now this difference in 
attitude development is not genetic, Tt is a procuct of 
child-rearing methods. The methods used in child-training 


at home influence what attitudes and helhavivour the child 
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will learn. These are then carried to the school from 
home. A child with hostile apeatuas toward parent may 
transfer this hostility upon the school and teachers. 

If parents are authoritarian and the seane of -home- 
adjustment has forced the child to be meek and timid, he 
will tend to be timid in the school too. Or he may 
compensate for the home timidity by developing aggressive, 
negative and obstructive attitudes and behaviour in the 


school. 


It has been found consistently that parents who 
bring up their children and supervise their’ activities in a 
permissive, positive and encouraging manner help in the 
development of adaptive behaviour in their children. This 
is likely to become generalized if school also eae similar 
approach (Weigand, 1957). Cottle (1968) has summed up 
this dynamics very aptly when states that "good parents 
produce good students". When parents show little interest 
in their children or in their schoolwork and when there is 
little exchange of affection, children have little moti- 
vation to do things to please their parents. Therefore, 
school work also suffers which culminates in a dislike for 


school and education. Therefore, any unfavoursble parent- 


child relationship, , whether overindulgenceé, rejection, 
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overprotection or domination,,is likely to "cripple the 
child's chances of adjusting successfully to the school 
situation, either socially or scholastically" (Mussen, 


Conger and Kagan, 1969). 


(c) Home Environment: Poffenberger (1959) found that 
parental attitudes ‘toward school and education affect 


children's interests in schooling and studics, 


What the parents think of school its teachers and 
its worth to the young ones in the present and for the 
Future largely influences the student's attitude toward 
education, teachers and studies. Parent's attitude may 
increase or dampen their ward's motivation for studies 
(Cooper & Lewis, 1962; Harrison, 1968; and Warriner, 
Foster and Trites, 1966). Young children also adopt the 
attitude of side sans sex sibling with respect to school, 
teachers and studies, And all this is‘passed on to the 
young one-at a Stage of development when he is not mature 
enough to or experienced enough to fourm an unbiased 
judgement of his own, seéne and Church (1968) have vary 


aptly summarized these developments in the following 


words: 


"Some of our negative feelings about education are 


early communicated to our children, making it difficult fur 
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them to approach schoo with enthusiasm that is develop- 
mentally so timely. Quite ete adults (especially men) 
convey to children (especially boys) that school is to be 
spoken .of disparagingly, that it is something of a panel 
institution, that it is less an opportunity than a forced 


drudgery and that real life ends at the schollhouse door." 


(a) Social Class Influences: Parental attitude toward 
education are influenced by, their social class, Middle 
class parents are found to lay great emphasis on the value 
of schooling and academic achievement as stepping-stones 
to vocational and social mobility and enhancement. There- 
fore, they encourage Cavuurable altiludes in their aeaes! 


(Sears, Maccoby and Lavin, 1957; Stout, 1969). . 


Many lower class parents feel that much of the 

school work done by their wards has aay little scops for 
* 

application in the after seo 1ife and hence schooling is 
waste of time and waste of opportunity for possible returns 
of income earned by child labour. Even in advanced country 
like U.S.A. the lower class parents think hee? eae 
job is to discipline their wards and hence they express 
no responsibility for the child's attitudes and behaviour 


 (Kandal and Lesser, 1969). The lower class parents are 


equally unconcerned about their chila'doing his homework 









and how he ut; leisure time at home. But the 


middle Sieee ' very much concerned about both the 
esonetethias they overstress the child to concentrate 
on studies at he Akeley, 1958; Whitty, 1961). The . 
upper class pard 
relatively less 


ve ' 
hay 


ley ht a 
oye 


(e) Religion: Religious affiliation seems to affect attitude 
toward education among perents. In U.S.A. it was found that 
Jewish parents put more emphasis on education and higher 
academic achievements than the Protestant or Catholic 
parents (Cohen, 19657 Packard, 1961; Packard, 1962). Perhaps 
the minority group perceives educational preparedness as 
their best instrument for future success. In India poverty 
distracts many among minorities from availing schooling for 


their children, Child=labour is taken aS an additional asset, 


Ethnic differences among parents are also found to 
influence parental attitudes toward education. In U.S.A. 
lower class black and Italian parents are found to have 
least favourable attitude toward education. In India lower 
class parents across all religious groups also appear to 
think simllarly because of discrimination they feel that 
there is very little possibility of their Children hoing 


able to rise on vocational and social ladders, 
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(£) Loss of Value of Roagemic Bxcellence:, among the students 

of faculties of Humanities, Social Sciences and Science, 
academic achievement seems to have lost its appeal among 

the students of today. This trend was found in American 
schools and colleges too (Coleman, 1960). ‘Therefore, attaining 


academic excellence has lost its appeal. 


All these sources of unfavourable ateiuaws — 
only pollute educational process but they also produce unsatis- 
factory personal and social adjustment (Garrett & Haller, 
1964; Rubenstein, Falick & Levitt, 1959). It leads ta the 
development of a stable grumbling and disproportionately 
criticizing attitude development (Harris, 1950). Lack of 
favourable attitude toward education creates laxiness and. 
lack of motivation for study. Thus, they underachieve., This 
is not confined to any particular subject but it affects 
over all studies. Intense dislike for school may also 
lead to school phobia and consequent trauncy. Underlying 
the large dropouts and school misdemeanors are these 
cummulative effects of unfavourable attitudes toward 


schooling. 


It is a serious matter to note here that the 
attitudes toward education not only affect education but 
personality development also. First of all these attitudes 


affect school and college adjustment. The type of experiences 
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in student-teacher relationship and with peers an under- . 
standing is generated about people in general, of situations 
and of himself. It is. developed in an environment that is 
heterogeneous in contrast to the home environment. In U.S.A, 
it is found that the behaviour of persons having the advantage 
of atleast 2 years college education is more flexible, 
democratic, more understanding of others and less authoritarian 
than those who did not have this much exposure of the college 
(Bloom & Webster, 1960; Jarrett & Haller, 1964; Warriner, 
Foster and Trites, 1966). It will be very difficult to 
generalize these findings to Indian situation where an 
opposite trend seems to prevail. The greatest direct influence 
of the process of education comes from the large number of 
opportunities for self-evaluation in terms of one's age-—mates, 
It is done through the level of achievement, teachers' and 
Cclassmates' behaviour toward him and his social and extra- 


curricular achievements as compared to his classmates. 


Education was once considered as a symbol of status 
and hence has influenced in self-concept via the favourable 
judgements made by one's social group. Although neither 
education nor the teachers have a high prestige in our 
country yet academic achievement does get recognition some= 
times, So it should be encouraged at.home and at the 


school, 
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In this paper the role of teachers and parents in the 
process Of educating a child is explained in terms of facters 


that have been mostly side tracked so far. the importance of 


parent's attitudes, home environment, school environment, 
teacher's attitudes and their effects on an allround develoap- 
ment of a child's attainment and personality are reviewed, 
Tre importance of teacher-pupil relationship, factors that 
affect it and the conditions that influence teachers! 


role 


and students' attitudes are brought out. Given these condi- 


tions the imparted child-centred education will be most 


productive and creative, 
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TITLE OF PAPER: ENCOURAGT"G CREZ™IVITY aMONaST CHILDREN 


- 


Lt. Colonel Naren Tewari* 


1. To-day's World is SontMescinG in Soe due to 
population explosion and high degree of industrialisation, 
‘This has given rise to many complex problems and the living 

on tomorrow's world would be nore and more complex, The 
Scientists, Engineers, Industrialists, Architects, Sociolo- 
gistw, Politicians, Educators snd the people at large would 
have to find and search new ard novel solutions, to various 
problems for improving the qua-ity of life, besides, survival 
and existence. We would have te be more creative than what 

we have been. Hence it is imperative that people collectively 
and individually formulate, mwetl.cdology to encourage children 
of today who are the citizens of -omorrow, for the development 
of latent ereative Falont. Creative citizens will not only 


solve problems creatively, but aiso prevent problems. 


26 Creativity is a fusion of perspective 21 a new way, 

(Mc Keller), the capacity to £nd new conne-tions (Kubic), 

the new and novel relationsh:ps (Rogers), ‘ccurence of 

¥ Et. Gol. Naren Tewari is working in te Directorate , 
General, Border Roads, Ministry of De#nce, Govt. of 


India, He is a reputed Management Rypert and has 
written extensively in this domain. 
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composition which is new (Murry), the disposition to make 


recognition and innovations (Lasswel), an action of mind 


that produces new ideas (Gerard), the moulding of experience 


into new organisations (Taylor), the presentation of new 


constellations of meanings (Ghiselin). 


Se Carl Gregory has defined Creativity as "The production 
of an idea, concept, creation‘or discovery that is new and 
useful or satisfying to the creator or some one else in some 


' 


period of time." 


4, Creativity combines in unique and diverse ways 
previously existing unknown phenomenon of nature. The 
continuous manipulation, and juxtaposition of ideas and 
concepts through mental gymnastics evolve new thoughts into 
future, converging into thoughts, unthought of, killing the 
obsolete, According to Shaw, "Science is slways wrong, it 


never solves a problem, without creating ten more. 


56 O£ ali the powers of a man creativity is the most 
unique and hence we have to find creative methods and process 
for development of creativity amongst ctildren. To create, 
the mind must be wiehaeawny<apen itself jor a time, then 
focus it's forces and project individuajised image of 


itself to an external medium, 
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g, Research indicates that creativity and intelligence 
quotients are co-related, below about 120 19. It is also 

seen that boys who are more close ‘!o their mothers and the 
girls who are more close to their fathers during the period 
from 4 to 7 years will become more creative than others and 
this theory explains why there appears to be more creative 

men than women in the world; The child at this time is 
enchanted by warm effect of the opposite sexed parent and 
responds by creative manipulation of his imal ate environment, 


This view of creativity has more consequences for parents, 


7, Research has also shown that creativity potential is 
highest amongst children upto 7 years, and it tapers off from 
the age of 10 years and is at minimum at High School age. 
This is s0 because of the present educétional system, 
schooling, teachers and society at lar;ze, wherein, the child 
has to read, write learn and re-producé to be accepted as a 
high achiever, in a competitive job or.ented world. Thus the 
merit of a child is judged by his marks, capability to re- 
produce from memory, give stefotyped arswers and find solu- 
tions to problems applying the accepted formulii and norms, 
providing no scope for the child to even Pxpress, much 


less be judged by his capacity to thin? and be creative. 
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8. For the development ‘of children, the..following factors 
are responsible to inject, infusé and stimulate creativity, 


(a) Parents. 
(bo) Teachers 
(c) Educational System 
(4) Social environment 


PARENTS AND: CREATIVITY 


9. Most.people think that creativity follows the law of 
genetics but in my opinion it is not) and the Statistics also 
reverl ity It is hot necessary that children of talented, 
creative persons would be like their parents, and vice-versa, 
Creativity is neither herditary nor the monopoly of a few, 
However studies on creativity in various countries revasi 
that children of upper and middle class have shown -greater 
talents as they havé more freedom and are not governed by 


Strict rules and regulations of society. 


The parents can initiate the child in creative récreations 
and occupations like reading, sports etc., which are 


exciting, thrilling and adventUrous. 


Some of the ways to stimulate and encourage creativity 


amongst children, by the parents are discussed below:- 
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Flights of Imagination 

10, Materials which develop the :magination of the child 
should be provided to children by parents to kindle the 
flame of créativity; Parents should encourage the natural 
inclination of the child. The imagination develops the 


ability to think. 


Enriching the Imagery 

ii, Fairy tales, mythological stories, folk stories of 
which we have rich literature, should be given and children 
should be encouraged to a part of supplementary reading in 


school curriculum, 


Day Dreaming and Creativity 
12. Children should be given enough t-me so that they can 
do daydreaming for their developmen. Most narents keep 
children so busy that they find no t-me for their own thought 
pursuits, Normal tendency amongst perents is to keep the 
children busy, either doing home wort or household work 

which does not give them any time 1:0 originate, germinate 


and incubate creative thought process, 
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Conceptional Opportunism 

Loe The children should be given chance: to look for the 
unexpected, A creative child:can be compared to a wayward 
bride-groom who: during his wedding ceremony evaluates the 


potentialities of bridemaids. 


Idea _ and Media 

14, Children should be able to express their ideas orally 
or in a written form and asked to keep a record, They should 
cdo a great deat of writing, talking and thinking aloud, This | 
will bring clarity and clinical filteration of divergent 


thinking, ané converge into creative ideations. 


Acceptance of Lateral Thinking 
15, Lateral thinking is lodking at something differently, 


of moving from familiar to unfamiliar, from known to unknown, 
Parents should accept the children's new concepts, analogy, 
synetics and bionics. Fortunes are made that way. At times 


they be made to do lateral thinking by prompting. 


Reward Individuality 
16, Children do crazy things. ‘Their craze should not be 


curbed. It should be encouraged by show of= to friends and 


relatives, so that child feels proud of his ideas and 


ideations, 
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Love them and their creativity 
17. Children respond much more, when they feel they are 


loved, liked and adored. Love is a creative relationship 


between the child and it fosters creativity, 


Teacher taught and Creativity 

18. The teacher is much more responsible for nurturing 
creative thinking. It is the teacher who identifies the 
creativity of the child. The creative child in a classroom 
would give tough time to the teacher by giving arguments, 
behaviours, communications, verbal and non-verbal and 
conflicting ideas leading to new ideas. The teacher must not 
only encourage such behaviour but also exploit the talent 


of the creative child by being a catalyst. 


Trouble Maker to Troble Shooters 8 : 
19, The trouble making by creative children ’may be 
disturbing in classroom. The teacher should transfer, this 


in a positive, constructive ways so that csheir potentialities 


can take an outstanding direction, 


iet them work in their own way 

20, Creative children march to a @ifferent drum beat are 
not condusive to work in a group. Tré teacher should be open: 
and feasible, and give.. a zhallenge 6 that they can 


demonstrate their creative sk ilis, 
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Creativity and Class Room Activity 
2i. A mutual self discipline for each other between the 
teacher and the taught must prevail and they should welcome 


each other's issues and responses. 


Question and Response by Children 
22, Questions and response technique as suggested by 
Louis Robin helps the children to think creatively. Some 
of these can be usefully employed by teachers as given 
below:- 
a) During discussion, one person talks at a time 
and interruptions are out of order, 
b) Probe beyond the arswer to Yes/No questions, why, 
how, when, where e-c,_ 
c) Consider your quest.ons; is it specific? Is the 
responsibility of tue learner clearly evident? 
Does the learner ktow <twhat is expected of him? 
ad) The questions shoul¢é b= asked clearly leading to 
development of the pirposes teacrer had in mind 
while using the ques:ions? E.>., to stimulate 
thinking, search for -eletionships, jesign 
experiments, make obserxations, etz:. 
e) If the teacher feels there is a vatue in children 
iearning to pose questicas, then teacher must 


. 


respond to children's questions, 3 some positive 


encouraging way. 
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£) Ask the questions,then walt. If the children are 


to learn that the responsibility for thinking is 


theirs, teachers must cive them time to think 
and respond. 


g) Different kinds of questions should be posed to 
stimulate different kings of purposes or 
eh jectives 

h) Qyestions should be structured in a way that 
there is no one "Correct" scines 

j) ‘Give chiléren the chance to find out for themselves 
that their ideas may be of little value, 

k) Provide the time? and opportunity for more than 
one child to respond, 


1) React to the children's responses in a variety 


of ways in order to present any subverbal cues. 


Teacher as_the catalyst of £ creativity 
Here are soma of the tips for teachers to ‘stimulate 
creativity during teaching session: 
(a) Don't be too threatened by the exceptional child 
or the unexpected response. © It should be a 
laboratory for democracy. 
(b) Don't be too concerned about a higher noise level 
- It is a "a busy hum", full of activity. 


Activity promotes creativity. 
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(a) Don't be blinded by "intelligence" test acores « 
they don't tell the whole story, 
(a) Forget and forgive the "mistakes", 


(e) Don't let your pride get in the way of your 


teaching, different kinds of children learn in 
different ways. Individual differences amongst 
children must be recognised. 

(£) Never set time limits, standards or sets, give 
them enough time of their own. 

(g) Let them "test" their limits", 

(h) Don't let the pressure for "evaluation" get the 
upper hand, 

(j) Give them a chance to “warm ur" to produce ideas. 

(k) Give them home work, the answers of which require 


Original thinking. 


Computers and Creativity 

226 Talking about computer ané creativity may sound like 
combining beauty and the beast. But “he capacity of a 
computer is immense, to stimulate, suzstitute, combine, and 
process vast variables, An intellige:t manipulation of 
the computer games, and problem solv:ng will definitely 
provide chance to find all possibilities and select the 
best one, The children should be gsyeén chance to play with 
their ideas and have unique persona! experiences. Computer 


is best suited for this ‘activity fr promotion of cieativity.' 
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keepers Of Flame 
9 In the schools all over the Country teachers teach 
from the .text book and seldom revise their lessons, 


They 


keep the fires of mediocity burning and maintain the 


rituals in the academic areas, They are the specialists 


who maintain status quo, Thus the teaching of a child 


suffers from freshness, newness and uniqueness, The 
teachers should create new interests, new innovations to 


kindle the flame of creativity. 


EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURING FOR CREATIVITY 


24, When we critically examine the educational spectrum 
for the child, we no doubt produce the specialists, masters 
of the subject, but not creative thinkers. Children are 
discouraged because of our educational system, which gives 
more emphasis on Read, Rote and Re=-produce, The success 
is measured by retetivity of Facts and their derpeeauetdon 


-in the examination on answer sheets, 


25, The aim of education sheuld be to identify creative 
potential, then evoke and provoke the creative and innovative 
thinking. In this regard the objective tests in most 

schools lay emphasis on conformity and uniformity rather 

oO creativity, or divergent thinking. The questions 


should be subjective rather objective for creativity. 
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‘Igentifying the Creative Potential 

26. - The creative potential of the child should be 
identified by various tests based on aptitude and attitudes, 
The creative attitude of child is tested by exploring 
openness and awareness of environment, Carl Rogers has 
expressed, "I find creative expersion to be sensitively 
open to all of it's experience, sensitive perhaps to men 
of all the feeling, reactions and emergent meanings which 


he discovers in himself." 


27. The creative individuals are more flexible and fluent, 
Their perception and cognizance are unique in approach to 
the problems, their intutivaé': power and perception are 
open. Creative children are more recreative, able to 
secure and realistic to perceive both objectively and 


subjectively. 


28, One of the conditions that affects creativity is 
the individual's feeling about himself. Each of us has 
a feature which governs our out-look. When one has 
confidence and pride in self, he feels free to express 
himself. When this image is the source of shame, the 
tendency is to hide and to be lost. The Psychologists 


consider that adequate and mature personality is a 


creative personality, 
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29, Paul Torrance has descril-c tteny behaviours of the 


children, as highly desirable £o, creative talent. Some 


of them can be used to formulate tests for identifying 


creativity amongst children in India, Infact we should 


devise our Own tests under indian environment keeping 


in view the economic climate, " 


Curriculum For Creativizy 

30, The curriculum upto high school should hinge 

upon the selection of study of subjects for self directed 
enquiry. The child should be given enough chance for 
inquiry, experimentation with unknown, investigate 


thoughts that come as brain waves, 


314 We should introduce she unknown into the syllabus 
which offers a student a Zeeling for creation of knowledge, 
When the answer to a4 quesction is unknown to teacher, text 


book or mankind, creativity is “-veloped, 


Transfer of Learning 

32. We should provide the children with basis for 
transfering his learnin;, The child should be able to 
transfer his knowledge from one technology to the 


other, 
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Response 


33, The curriculum should provide for expanding the 


responses in several ways to a simple phenomenon, 


Bffective Thinking 
34, The syllabus should improve the ability to think 
about problem solving, through creative thinking to 


find a variety of solutions rather than only one, 


Cognitive Alternatives 
3B Education should provide alternatives which are 


otherwise ignored, 


Variety of Responses 

36. The variety of responses to various problems are 

more important than quality. The children should be graded 
on divergent variance rather than on factual response. The 
fiction yesterday is fact today and fact today may be 
fictitious tomorrow in a dynamic creative world. What 
actually happens in the present educational system is, 

that the child is made to solve problem in a conditioned 
routine, and he fails to explore possibilities of discovering 
alternative methods, A child is loaded with so many facts 


to master and very little to think and give vent to his 
thoughts, 
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37. The educators are responsible to nurture creativity, 
as an accessory gain through educational curriculum, 
Education should not only produce specialised training 
experience but also produce the capacity for original 
thought. The educators will have to creatively evolve, a 
creative and re-creative curriculum for the child. This 


is the need for today and tomorrow, 


CREATIVITY AND SOCIETY 

38. Creative child behaves creatively in a manner which 
is not in conformity to values, attitudes, of the immediate 
social circle peer group, parents and teachers. A highly 
creative child has problems of - isclation and adjustment, 
The highly creative children are ofczan alienated from 
their peers, parents, teachers and eljers in society. 
Paul Torrance has suggested that creetive children have 
unrealistic career choices and unconventional career 
aspirations. 

39, It is also observed that creetive children have 
indifferent attitudes and behave quite differently at 


home, school and in social environment. 


Some teachers, parents and peychologists have 
branded the creative behaviour of <alented children as 


undesirable, It is for the sociecy to tolerate and 
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channelise these valuable abilities into productive, 


socially desirable attributes. 


40. Creativity in children's is a national concern, 

To encourage creativity and creative learning by fostering 
and mothering, would encourage his all round development 
The society must understand that the highly creative 
student, will have to exist in the shadow of his more 
successful peers. The society will have to be more 
eoletent to a creative child who will challenge every 
thing including God and will trust the perception of his 
own reality. The values of the society and the creative 


child would be at conflict and variance and will have to 


find a creative solution for encouraging creativity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Child is the father of man and necessity is mother 
of invention. In the world =f tomorrow we will have both 
necessity and scarcity of resources, calling upon to find 
creative and recreative solutions to the problems, not only 
this, we will have to find ways and means for prevention 
of problems. A child with average intelligence has creative 
potential, he only needs suitable environment at home, in 
school and in society. The educational system should 
promote his divergent lateral thinking so that his creative 


potential is optimised, 
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Each one of us, ve Scveiay. iaaanits, educators, 
psychologists and people at larc? must evolve creatively 
an educational system by which u child's creativity is 
germinated and nurtured, to a useful creative innovation 
for a better quality of living. Tomorrow is not far, it 
is here, it is now. We need rational thinking about 
problems of creative child and methods to encourage him, 
let us make fullest use of human brain to use intellectual 
qualities, the most pracious of human resources of our 
children. “ After all being creative is searching for 


truth and living truthfully. 


Lastly, creativity is like a spring of fresh . rc 


water which may be a nuisance when it first issues from 
ground producing only mud and mace It can not be stoped 
by cement. Its flow will continue to sweep around the 
sages: When the spring is giver a channel it becomes a 
source of joy. That's what cr-stivity is all about and 
that's what we should do to encourage creativity amongst 


children, 
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0 : CHILD CENTRED APPROACH 
JUILEOF -PAFER + & PSYCHOLOGICAL ANATysrs EDUCATION : 
M.A.Khader* : 


‘IF one examines the existing academic practices i 
school, one may find the role of teacher as an tnstruction 
givers Teachers, by and large, are more akin to express 
gubtly ordeted and structured information on mathematics, 
science, literature, social science and other areas of human 
creation and experience in the medium of language. tideed, 
such an act denies learner the opportunity for multisensory 
experiences. The child=centred approach has emerfged as a 
revolt against such traditional practices as the lecture, 
question and answer lessons, narrow curriculut and“ teacher 


dominance. Hy 


THE child-centred approach has been perceived as a 
move towards creating and providing a variett of activities 

| and experiences and developing and extendinc projects ‘centred 
an subj ect matters that may ensure learne*’s involvement in 
the learning process. It also visualiss to encourage self-— 
direction, develop various skills and #ilities,, ahd-create 
conditions for learning rather than priiding instruction, 


(nhc aperemtnat mathe ewe > . Serge a a TE le 
=mateae we Ce ed 





ae een me 


* Dr.MA.Khader is Reader in Education, Regional College 
of Education, Mysore. 
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It implies that teaching-learning activities Should be con- 
ceived in terms of structured operations where manipulation 
of operations.is essential parameter for the attainment of 
knowledge or the development of skills of the learner, The: 
role of learner in such a context is that of an active 
participant rather than that of a submissive observer. (The 
underlying assumption is that active involvement of the 
learner in 4 learning context is likely to facilitate optimal 
learning. For example, consider an instance where a teacher 
is concerned with teaching the concept of Sudi¢ions Teacher 
prefers to expose the learners to the concept by organising 
activitéés. Obviously the teacher has to do the task 
analysis and determine the sequences. He may present the 
concept in terms of concrete particulars and provide learners 
a context for certain specific operazions by manipulating 
the particulars to attain the concept. It is equally true 
that the teacher can provide a detailed talk on the condest: 
Learners’ attainment of the concept will be more effective ~ 
when he/she actively participates on tne structured Activiltiés, 
The underlying rationale is that one zan learn effectively 
when one does.and experience things onegelf and is quite 


distinct from learning or reading an account ~ them. 
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RATIONALE for the above perspective can be obtained 
if one examines the established pos-tidns in learning 
theory.s The earliest position suggests deliberate seteiiee 
to bring connection between stimulus and Daeeoneen A 
deliberate -attempt is being made to bring stimulus and 
response ‘together repeatedly by eonnecting them to form a 
stimulus—response bond. Interestingly, experiments conduc- 
ted by various psychologists suggest” active involvement 
of organism in establishing the stimulus-response bond. In 
fact, learning is conteived as a matter of establishing 


such bonds. 


THE associationist's positicn is that the desired 
responses will tend to occur if the -earner is nohanded when 
they occur and on the other hand, ths incorrect responses 
can be eliminated by punishment. Sk-.nner has done 
extensive research on the behaviour responses of organism 
and suggest that the responses are not tied closely to 
specific stimuli but are rewarded when they occur, so that 
the response will tend to be repeated. “he principle of 
reinforcement of desired responses under,ies the programmed 
instructional strategy which envisages en orderly 
presentation of stimuli; active involvenent of the learner 
in the manipulation of stimuli to prowee’ the’ desired 


responsew and the systematic rewarding of desired responses. 
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The pedagogical implication of the agsociationist tradition 
demands the teacher to select and structure stimuli and 
responses, and design programmes to ensure the learner's 


involvement in strengthening the bond between them, 


THE cognitive group, however, claims that new 
experience by linking up vatious elements by association 
does not make any sense. The group insists that know-~ 
ledge is a matter of insight and can not be dissected 
into elementary sconsory or verbal units. Insights define 
ahd organize experiences into meaningful wholes. It is 
maintained that learning is essentially a process of making 
imaginative leaps to a grasp of total phenomenon rather 
than building up of sequences of ideas by association. 

In fact, human learning is a complex phenomenon ‘and it is’ 
not logically sound to think that one theory is adequate 

‘ enough to provide the necessary explanation of the inherent 
complexities. It means that both the positions need not be 
considered rival or exclusive pedagogical methods. Rather; 
an alternative position would be to think > them as both 
offering ways regarding aspects of learning process. A 
process sometimes operates best in buildinc up associations 
of ideas and sometimes building up of insictts into the 
nature of material to be learned, Ganne, 7or instance; 


based on research evidences suggests multiple types of 
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Learning which can be arratiged hicrarchically in terms of 
their order of complexity. ‘The hierarchical order consists 
of eight eee of learning: aoe ee stimulus- 


_ tiul tiple 
‘discrimination, concept. learning, rule Leaning and.- 


problem solving. Obviously, the Tearing is identified 

in terms of different levels of activities, ‘ranging from 
simple responses of the associative ane ait the Toweck 
levels of comprehension to more complicated seublen esivins 
at the highest level. The hierarchy suggests a gradual 
increase in the thinking process involved in learning. 

This framework indicates a meaningful set of categories by 
which learning tasks can be structured, ordered and sorted, 
The framework is also Suggestive of the primary of the 


manipulability in a learning situation. 


Manipulability, perhaps, the most central aspect of 
child centred approach implies CRbStLOG of a manipulable 
context for learning. It has two major components. The 
first component indicates that if an idea is transferred 
into actions, it may provide the learner a context for 
direct multiple sensory experiences. For instance, whether 
one is teaching the concept of number or volume, one 
should begin with concrete action to be ‘performed; - leading 
to building up of vivid images and arriving finally to 


the formal descriptions in natural languages The second 


oo 
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component which is closely linked to the first suggests that 
actions should be structured according to the learner's 
level and performance of specifiea ac tions ought to develop 
new cognitive structure. If the structured actions, on 

the other hand, do not provide the scope, to develop new 
cognitive structure; obviously such actions are meaningless 
in creating objective conditions for learning, | The basic 
Seeented is that if a complex idea is rendered in the 
operationgdé form, it hay demand the warner to manipulate 
the specific’ operations and ensure involvement of ants 
sense sebane ahick may aid the learrer to attain the mastery 


of the idea and build new coowitive tructures. 


o 


Another aspect of ghild contre? ap&eoach is the 
developmental perspectife of the chilc as v2 dearner, This 
view pointa out that developnegt OF ch. lard <5 ormally 
a progression, through fairly weJl defined an. predictabie 
stages. Tha progression may be slowed or baled and it is: 
possible fa: individuals to be at different stages sin 
respect of different aspects of their experenceg. The 
implication 4s that child's development .nvive# attainment 
of a series of prerequisites and what a chi.d learné will 
be determined to a large extent by the typ c7 thinking 
he is capable of. The major function of pedwogy, in 14 


this context, is to develop and provide comitions that ::: 5 


low 1 ner SRM aR A: Asay : 
would al a fearner to scngrees *n2-ch various prerequisite 


series, and to develop thinking ana the related dimensions 


of development. This naturally, cumafds a match between 


learner's trends of development and the pedagogical approach. 


Of equal importance for the child centred approach 
is the view that learner must be Tecognised as an individual. 
“Learner as an individual has needs, temeraments, attitudes, 


values and interests besides ability. in other words, 


each learner has a personality comprising of unique pattern 

of traits. It implies that there exists differences in 

terms of the components of oersonalicy among learners and 

the main concern of educatzon should be to develop instructional 
programmes and’ approaches t: meet such differences. In 

fact, each instructional pregramme should be structured in 

a manner that should enable she iesrfiet to attain Se 
independence in thought and a:tion <t the end of each 
sequence of learning. Thouc! it is a complex phenomenon, 
once certain competency is ahieved, interest in further 


exploration and development :f achievement competency must 


be kept alive. 


Tt is true that the ocus of the approach +s on 
the child as a learner wher: teaching-learning programmes 


are designed keeping the emmasis on the learner. Such a 
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‘élaim does not reduce the cole of teacher at any level; 
tather the teacher's rale becomes mre challenging and 
assumes the role of facilitatos o. .earning and becomes the 
source for learning resources. Invariably, knowledge and 
skills are hierarchically structured and in such a context 
learning a principle or skill is a hierarchical process 

in which lowermorder elements are gcadually intergrated to 
form higher order ones. Achievenent in each type of 
learning depends on acquiring the preceeding one. As a 
consequence, the teacher needs to consider the relevance 

of subordinate types of learning when preparing instruction, 
Obviously, this requires task analysis, .deally, the 
teacher .should map out the hierarchical s:ructure under- 
lying the educational objective to be atxined and 
structure the instructi.n. The student -s then led from 
the entering position in the hierarchy to ‘ne terminal 
through intermediate steps. This provides n objective 

- CONG tiun .0r the teacher for optimal sequesing of 
different levels of learning and developmes of instructional 


programmes which will most likely to facilitate optimal 


learning. 
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TITLE OF PAPER: EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF GIRLS IN 
THE CONTEXT OF CHILD CENTRED EDUTATION 


Chandrakala Dhar* 


Individual development rather than development of 
girls or development of boys is accepted as the proper 
concern of education. Somehow, .along the way to this 
yoal, the dzsvelopment and education of girls has lagged behind 
and therefore the need has arisen for corrective and 
accelerated action and intervention. 

Preliminary to intensive programmes or intervention 
for impréving the education and development of girls, and 
through these the tens of women, the educators will have 
to recognise that abilities and aptitudes are not demarcated 
on the criteria of sex and that there is no clear cut 
evidence that boys and girls possess different levols or 
degrees of aptitudes and abilities, Awareness and acceptance 
of parity or even Jack of differences between boys and giris 
is non-existent among large sections oF societys Collecting; 
compiling and presenting such information is one significant 
component of contemplated action. Educators, psychologists, 
counsellors and media personnel can individually and 
collectively work to tackle this problam. More crucial than 
awarenesss of parity between boys and girls on ability, 


: . * 1 5 4 
aptitude and achiovement dimension 1s 4 change in the attituacs 


Dr. Chandrakala Dhar is Professor in Department of 
Educational Psychology» Counselling. and Guidance; NCERT 


New Delhi ~- 140019 
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which have become deeprooted and widespread due to biased 
views on these matters. - 


Girl centred education finds its intrinsic justification 


aa 


in the ultimate ‘goal of securing: optimal gessacpnant of each huinen 
boing.** The’ self-attualizing individual of Maslow can. be man or 
woman e Beginning .with’ the Basic needs. relating to physical well 
being and safety Mas Low underscored their dapor tance in heal ky 
human development. | needs Por belongingness,,ané ‘love appear next 
in his hierarchy of peedes These heads include both the needs 
to give and receive, love; these’ have direct relevance for 
assuting, the’ individual ‘a place..in the society. Fourth level in 
Maslow! s hierarchy is that of dolfSestoen, othe need for a stable, 
firmly based and high avant on of one self ( self respect) s, 
= corresponding need for: the esteem of others is also recognised 
y Maslow. If all these needs upto fourth level are satisfied 
than self—actualisation needs can tlanifest themselves in the 
individual's behaviours’ Hey 3 | 
Rejection and’ inferiority attached to being a girl are 
immense handicaps in the way of the satisfaction of the needs for 
belongingness as well’ as the eed for self-<ustecm, further, if 
these needs at third and fourth level are nee Satisfied mete, 
higher level ‘needs of self-actualization do not have the chance 
of manifesting themselves in girls. Even in case de Shows 
individuals who have fulfilled the Rigir at third and fourth level, 
Maslow admits, solf~actualizating needs may not be met vory 


easily. Concern with the status .and achievement of girls and 


women should be viewed in the perspective of an individual who 


V 
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is striving towards the goal of self-actualization. Deficicncies 


and shortcomings in the educational social system which are 

pindering the wholesome development of girls and women are thus 

incapacitating them through the nonfulfilment of dower and middle 

level needs. Satisfaction of the need for self-esteem, for 

example, is stated to lead to feelings of self-confidence, worth, 

strength, capability and adequacy of being uscful and necessary 

in the world. Wholesome dovclopment and ideal educational 

programe must be so devised and conducted as to create foelings 

of self~confidence, strength, worth, capability and adequacy.’ 

Does the existing educational set-un yield such a'result for the 

girl students who are passing o through it? ‘It could be suggested 

that in large majority of girls the system creates the opposite 

feelings of weakness, worthlessness, incapability and inadequacy= 

of boing uscless and unnecessarye Such negative feelings may 

arise right from childhood when a girl is denied adequate diet 

and physical necessities with explicit statement regarding giris 

and women not requiring those things since they are not doing 

useful and important work which is being done by boys and men. 
Maslow's identification of the traits which characterize 

the self-actualizating people is a widely known exhaustive list. 

It includes such traits as accurate perception of reality, | 

accebtance of self and others; spontaneity, problem centering, 

detachment; autonomy, choracteristic interpersonal relationships, 

democratic character structure, definite moral standards, creatlive— 


ness and cultural transedence. Healthy human growth may be checked 
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against such a list of txaits Stereotypes of fominine qualities 
would perhaps present a stark contrast to Maslow's list of 
traits; sex role prescription for women generally present a 
different Satearh of traits eid thus the dilemma for the 
educators and counsellors. 

Maslow's distinction between deficiency motivated 
-bechaviour and growth motivate behaviour provides another criterion 
to differentiate between experiences which are designed to 
reestablish equilibrium as against the growth motivated behaviour 
which takes the person above the normsnplacing him, figuratively 
speaking, on top of the world. Growth motivated behaviour is 
experienced as an end in itself rather than as means to some 
extraneous and. Maslow's definition Of self-agtualization as 
the pinnacle of davelopment, not necessarily attained by every 
individual; conceptualises development as a theoretical postulate. 
Individual dovelopment has to ve assessed as the degree of 
progress towards that goal which is inreality attained by very 
few individuals. 

Erikson's theory of psychological development is specially 
relevant to adolescent stage of development which appear as 
crises resolutions in a successive serics leading to adulthood. 
Beginning in childhood as conflict between bagic trust vs 
mistrust, autonomy vs shame and doubt and in later stages as 
*OdPAoive vs guilt. Initiative is conceptualized by Erikson as 
a truly free sense of enterprise yielding indepndent and vigorous 


movement like adults. Initiative is governed by a conscience 
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a self dependence which in turn makes the individual dependable 


but also develops the potential for quilt. Conscience may be 
overburdened by adult influence; often as parents, 

Industry vs inferiority conflict. highlights learning of 
the tools of socicty and its technology. _if the aporopriate 

there is 

experiences and learning are lacking / risk of development Bane 
gense Of inadequacy and inforiority. A child, or a girl who is 
unable to learn or is prevented from learning the skills needed 
for effective functioning in society is subjected to inferiority 
feelings « Emphasis on skill learning in education and specially 
in the education of girls should provide a direct link to 
Erikson's thoory. 

Conflict resolution between identity and role-—confusion 
is Eriksons best known stage in the context of adolescent 
development. Rapid physical growth and ‘changes towards physical 
aatunt ty combined with awareness of tangible adult tasks ahead 
promotes scarch for a new sense of continuity and sameness. 
Development of ego identity is the consequence when one, is 
learning effective steps towards a tangible future. Erikson. 
conceptualises reworking of hope; will, purpose and competence -. 
with a coherent set of values along with foelings of commitment. 
and loyalty. Danger of identity'diffusion or role confusion is 
iminent if thecrises is not resolved through healthy experiences 
and educational support. That even negative identity is preferable 


1 
to no identity becames obvious in cases of opting for antisocia 


or unsocial life styles such as in case of criminals and drug 


addicts », , inte stage of crisis resolution is probably very: 
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significant in the context of the educational-vocational 
development of adolescent girls in the current social situation, 
Conflict resolution between intimacy and isolation is anothor 
landmark in psychological development while entering adulthood, | 
Having developed individual identity the young adult is now 
able to risk destroying this by Fusing it with another's identity, 
In case of, adolescent girls who have not been able to resolve 
the identity crisis the resolution of conflict between intimacy 
and isolation is even harder to deal with. 

Crises resolution presented. in later adulthood in the 
form of genefativity vs. stagnation and ego integrity vs. despari 
and disgust. These may not be directly relevant'while dealing 
with adolescent girls education. Outlining of two developmental 
theories; namely those of Maslow and Erikson highlights the 
preference for a developmental model of intervention. The goal 
of developmental approach to intervention is nrevention rather 
than treatment or adjustment. Following Maslow's ideal of self- 
actualisation the goal of optimization of individual functioning 
is also possible. The interest is more than mere avoidance of 
malfunctioning. In cducational and vocational development 
programmes optimization of individual development is desixavle 
as a goal. In the context of the existing situation of the 
education of sities Ane intervention strategies ; personnel. 
should be educated and initiated to these goals and tasks. 

Teachers, teacher educators; psycholoyists, counsellors 


and other professionals in various vocational and technical 
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gields can all act as the resource pool for the intervention 


However who work in suporior administrative, technics! 
and professional fields have ‘the potential to give a strong 


hoost to a variety of intorvention programmes. 

Work or vocation has to be strongly integrated into 
any intervention programme because empowerment and status of 
women cannot be raised without enabling them to’ integrate 
their lives with their proper vocation. The social biological 


role of wife and mother has been exaggerated for too long 


and has proved to be a very high price to pay. 


‘20 
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MITLE ‘OF PAPER: CHITD-CENTRED ‘EpucarTON 


THE PLACE OF REINFORCEMENT 


ReK. Sharma ® 


Education aims. at full development of an individual's 
potentialities. It aims to develop his abilities, skills 
as well as his attitudes, values anda personality. But it is 
a common observation that we fail to achieve ‘tidae objectives 


to the extent that we desire. Inspite of our bést efforts 


and educational inputs to the teaching-learning situation, 
children's development, and educational performance falls 

short of the level that is expected to their age or seean 

in the school, In addition to other factors, it may be due 

to the lack of sufficient motivation on the part of students 
teachers, parents, and others involved in the teaching-leaming 
_process., In such a situation a understanding of the reinfor- 
cement principles and their application can be helpfuli So: 
first let us have a brief look on the basic principles of | 
reinforcement and then we will see how these can be applied 


to attain the educational objectives. 


Basic Principles of Re in forcement 


From the view=point of behavioural approach, education 


aims at bringing about changes in behaviour and for most 


* Shri R.Ke Sharma is Lecturer in the Department of 
Educational Psychology, Counselling &. Guidance 
NCERT, New Delhi~110016 
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spaeelead purposes, it is learned. The problem of -analyzing 
and improving behaviour has been studied by adhering to 

ee stand-points. One ée the important and recent 
approaches, among these centres around operant leaming 

theory and reinforcement theory. In the third quarter of the 
twentieth century, behavioural psychologists applied a natural 
science sjaeieek to fie study and analysis of human behaviour - 
and learning. One of the goals of this approach has been to 
determine cause-and-effect relationships between human behaviou» 
and environmental events that initiate, maintain, modify or 
extinguish the: behaviours, With the help of experimental 
analysis of behaviour it has been established that behaviour 
is lawful, and in part at least a function of its consequences, 
In other words, the consequences of a behaviour determine the 


probability and rate of its sccurrence in future, 


"Much current research on reinforcement principles and 
thelr application stems from the research of B.F. Skinner, He 
developed the principles of operant conditioning and operant 
reinforcement. He defined operant behaviour as any behaviour 
whose probability of occurrence is determined by its history 
of consequences, Operant reinforcement is said to have 
occurred when a behaviour is followed immediately by the 
presentation of a stimulus (the reinforcer) and, as a result, 
this behaviour occurs more often in future. Reinforcement 
theory is the collection of principles dealing with behaviour ~ 


and its consequent events, 


a 


A behavioural consequence is an environmental chanae 

g 

(stimulus) that fcllows a given behaviour in a relatively 
inmediate temporal sequence and alters the probability of 


auture occurrences of that behaviour, Behavioural consequences 


are clan ehe tS ene fe ene Eton: on (i). Operation carried out 
with the stimulus (i.e,, it is added to Or withdrawn from the 
environment) and (2) the resultant ef£ rect on the future-rate 
of behaviour, Figure I shows the relatioship between 


consequences and their effect on behaviour, 
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Figure I +s Identification of behavioural preeesse: 
as a function of stimulus-change epera 
tion and resultant effect on behavieu?, 
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* Positive Reinfarcement 
Positive reinforcement occurs when a behaviour is 

' fillowed immediately by the presentation of a stimulum and, 
as a result, occurs more often in future, For example, bd 


leam and maintain the behaviour.of turning the ignition by 


oo 


to the right to start the car because the engine has started 


3 


in the past whenever the key was turned to.the right.. 
Similarly. e child‘s inderendent play is said tg be reinforced 
‘when it increase at a resu.t of his parents' giving praise 


and atteation vhen he plays. mee 


Adventages_ of Positive Reinforcement” : 


ne obvious advantage of positive reinforcement is that it 
aan De geeaces ancwease the future probability of a wide range 
of behaviours, to produce new behaviours or to‘increase the ‘ 
frequency or duration of existing behaviours. In the di fferen- 
tial reinforcement procedure, the reinforcer is applied to one 
numbes of a response class of behaviours and not to other 
menses. The member of the class of behaviours to which the 
reinforcex is applied increases, whereas members not reinforced 
deorgae in probability, Posttive reinforcement can be 
delsive ced vacbally, through praise, monetarily, or with points 


or takense. Positive reinforcement can also be delivered in the 


form of activities, ncoivtlice3, or tangible reinforcers, 
ay 


Tayatiy I 5€ E 
Neyativs Reinfcrcement 


’ 


he 
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“s- Negative reinforcemeat occurs when a behaviour is followed 
immediately bry the cemoval or termination of a stimulus, and as 
a result, octurs mere often in the future. .For example we may 


find some students whose misbehaviour in the class increases = 


a yveuu.t of seifty sent ouc of the class when they misbehave. In 


this case they. receive negative reinforcement for agting outs 


'~ 


Rh 


The’ teacher might have epplied the sending out of the class as 
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, punishment, But by acting out, the nitbehaving student. 
escapes oF avoids the punishing (to him) clasardém activity 
and this treatment acts as negative reinforcement. for the 


gtudent. 


yvantages and Disadvantages of Nagative Reinforcement 

Just like positive reinforcement, negative reinforcement 
can be used to increase the future probability of behaviour. 
But because ‘the use of negative reinforcement requires a prior 
yorsening of the environment (1,e., stimulus must be présent 
in order to terminate it) negative reinforcement has two \ 
gisadvantages. First, it is possible that if negative — 
reinforcement is used too frequently, individuals may avoid | a. 
the situations in which 'aversive' stimuli are present. 
secondly the individual may develop aggressive behaviour 
towards the source of the seavatve stimulus e.g., teachers or 
parents, These undesirable SaDECEE of negative reinforcement 
can be manimized if we use negative pelnre ret procedures 
in combination with positive approaches like differential 


reinforcement Of the other or incompatible behaviour. 


So it follows that one should use reinforcement cautiously 


‘and observe its effect on the behaviour in question. ‘In 4 


programme of behaviour improvement one is required to make a 


judicious use of reinforcers, observe their eitece:Se well ss 
a 4 
change them if found necessarye 
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Potential Reinforcers and their Application: 


There are two main types of potential reinforcers’: 


thm 
primary and secondary, - 


Primary Reinforcers 


Primary reinforcers a6 uncendit toned or unlearned . 
reinforcers because they reinforce behaviour as a result of | 
_their biological importance in, the Survival of the infividual, 
Evéef* without previous contact these stimuli are able to 
influence the future rate \oF the behaviours they closely 


follow, BO Oee: Wess. ie 4 and certain skin temperatures 


‘are examples of unconditioned or primary reinforcers, 


Secondary Reinforcers 


In, order to improve a child's behaviour or personality, 





the .reinforcers are to be used repeatedly. It usually leads 
to satiation and subsequent logg:' of the ean rore eas. value of 
the reinforcer dtsels, To overcome this problem, secondary 

or ‘conditioned reinforcers ane employed. The secondary. 
reinforcers are those acini? that have been paired with othey 
reinforcers or punishers in the past experience of an individual, 
Social praise and attention are examples of almost universal 
conditioned reinforcers, Because social attention and approval 
are often paired with so many other reinforcers, they exert 
powerful control over much’ of human behaviour. In a behaviouy 
‘modification or improvement Programme, the secondary reinfor- 
cers should be used because these are less succeptible to the 


fluctuations of deprivation and satiation levels of the 
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individual and therefore less likely to loose their reinforcing 
yalue over time. Research evidence indicates that the 
systematic use of secondary reinforcers helps us in modifying 
and improving a wide range of children's behaviours, and 


thereby enable us to achieve the educational objectives, 


selecting Potential reinforcers 

The selection and use of appropriate reinforcers is a 
pasic step in any programme of behaviour change. A behaviour 
change programme is not likely to be successful without 
identification of suitable reinforcers. The selection of 
potentiad reinforcers can be accomplished in a number of ways. 
For example, one may simply ask the individual, what he prefers ‘ 
or he may be observed, ‘The activities or events in which an 
individual engages himself more can also be used as potential 
reinforcers forhim. Reinforcer sampling can also be used. It 
consists of providing the individual with several samples of 
reinforcers and noting which ones are preferred. it gives the 
subject an opportunity to experience an unfamiliar stimulus. 
If the individual then performs the hehaviour to earn the 
reinforcer, it is presumed that the stimulus is 4 reinfnrcers 
r any potential reinforcer will 


The only way to determine whethe 


actually serve as a reinforcer is to try it and observe its 


effect on the behaviour. The selection nf reinforcers should 


also take care of the age, interest level, and activity lever. 


of the individual. A high frequency behaviour can also Serve, 


as a reinforcer for a low frequency behaviour if access to the 


” Reinforcement and Concept Formation 
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high frequency behaviour is made contingent upon the 


occurrence of a low frequeicy behaviour. 


Vo 


-' " "It is “best to reinforce occurrences of the desired 
behaviour immediately, often, and with an appropriate 

en Rdntorcement should be generalized across 
Sebbinees behaviours and time. For example, if a student is 
praised in the experimental room for increased social 
interactions with peers, he ‘should also be praised in the 
regular classroom, at recess, and in the home setting for 


appropriate social interaction behaviours. 
.Let us now see how reinforcement helps us in improving 


various facets of children's behaviour. 


Concepts are classifications of environmental objects, 


‘events, or ideas, Concept formation, helps an individual to 


reduce the complexity of the environment, to identify different 
ob jects in the world about him and permits the ordering and 


relating of classes of events, 


The role of reinforcement is of crucial importance in the 
formation of concepts. Both discrimination and generalization 
are important in bringing the breadth and precision to a pupil's 


Goncepts. Reward and nonreward with corrective feedback help 


Sy ee 


to make the precise discriminations that are necessary for th 
formation of concepts, Learning experiences should provide. 
« 


he & 
pupils with opportunities to make fine distinctions. When 


i GOP Se OE a : 


mistakes are made they can be SorEeeted ‘and later ‘appropriate. °.: 


aistinctions can be rewarded, ; ae aa 
: although immediate feedback is important; {t has been 
found that the providing of,a longer delay period after ot 


reinforcement legds to more efficient leaming of a condest at 


thai a very short delay or no delay, his. effect is“more - 


~ 


important for learning complex coneépts than’ for learhing 

simple concepts. The delay period’ following forrection allows 

the pupil time to determine any he was wrong or right and ‘thus 
” permits a degrea of se1f-correction, These results emphésize 


that mere’ reinforcement Uachoue some opportunity Espcneciaet Gat : 


ts insufficent. The reasons fox the. - 'eorectness' or. + : 


Ms 


‘ihsorrectnans! of a pupil's response should. be explained, 
He should understand, i.e., find out eee himself why his . . a 
response was correct or incorrect and eet he should be provides 


with an opportunity to rehearse or r pitetice what he: has learned: 


The Role of Reinforcement in Improving a vi 1 = 
Creative Bohaviour . = Me og : 


There is hardly a need to emphasiffe the’ importance and - 


social usefulness of creative ‘behaviour ‘and it goes without 


saying that we shoulda encourage it. Researeh has snows the’ 


wwreative children often donot achieve as well in the regula: : 


eigen tee setting because of their nonetraditionals miconvay= 


tlonal behaviour. Non=achievement, and thus nonreward, may 


’ 


_tead to‘ the Bgeinckdion of the. vraative behaviour of these ‘ 
jmgoxtean® role in encourtging 


7 


“ehilarers. Rein tercement plays aS 
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‘dreative heHaviout also. Research shows that the teachers 
being powserut reinforcing agents can. affect creative 


behaviour of, students by ‘the demands they make, by ne 


expee tations. they haye, and by their Seder lone. 


, It is the general practice that teacher discourage ae 
students who ‘ask unusual and. odd questions, They are told to 
be quiet. Such an ‘approach inhibits children's creative 
behaviour, Even if the teacher can't answer an odd question, 
he should let the student see that he welcomes such questions © 
and try to help them £ind the answers, It has been found that 
@hcouraging unusual and.challenging questions can- result in am 


_dinerease in student’g overall creative behaviours. 


_ Tf we just label some ideas and questions as, ‘stupid’, 


Z 


'bad' or ‘irrelevant', it reduces .the chances of students 
asking better questions, If we try to find samething positive 
a * <z - %, 

in all ideas and help the students to evaluate their own 


thinking, they are far less likely to inhibit future arenas 


Many wegdtes have shown ‘that reward ing- ereative see aeiee 
inereases their number also, When teachers tell learners that ~ 


they expect them to be creative and it is made a part of *tte 


” 


yoverall evaluation, the students tend to show ‘creative * 


behaviour, It has, also been found that if extra credit is 


given for creative behaviour, the students get éncouraged*ahd 


they show higher level of creative performance. 


ea 
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several studies report that those students who are 
exposed to a creative model act more creatively than do 
students who are exposed to models that aren't patticularly 
creative. If teachers are serious about enhancing the 
creativity of their students, they should exhibit high levels 
of fluency, flexibility, and originality in their own 
classroom behaviours. The teachers:can also invite their 


creative colleagues for occassional guest appearances. 


Reaching one's full potential for creativity appears to 
be a matter of living and working in an enviranment that 
recognizes and rewards a variety of creative behaviours. Tt 

appears that parent-child and teacher=child interactions are 
far more important that race, sex, or soclo~economic Status, 
There are usually large differences in the. levels of creativity 
in any group of students. Some are creative in one area, while 
others are creative in different areas. in large part this 

4g the result of the extent to which “they received reinforce S 
ments for their specific creative behaviours in the paste 

So, it follows that we should use reinforcement to encourage 
creative behaviour among children. 


The Role of Reinforcement in Promoting Positive 
Social Behaviour pincers 


One of the most important sthatedtes for. the pramotion of 
positive ‘social behaviour in the growing child ig. to focus oe 
positive social behaviour and to operate under the assumption 


that positive sndenasteus social behaviours are incompatible 
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with one another. .Thus as the former increases as a function 
of reinforcement techniques, the latter decreases, It has been 
found that such strategies prove effective. Consider the 
problem of 'selfishness'. Research has identified some of the 
critical variables that affect children's ieernine wo help, 
share, and donate and some of these may be applied to modify a 
child's behaviour. One of the additional advantages of 
focussing on the positive is that productive or prosocial 
behaviour, such as helping, smiling, or complimenting are 
usually reinforcing to others. Thus, increases in the rates 

of behaviours may enrich the relationships between children 

and others in their lives. As with other classes of behaviours, 
pro-social rehawicuns have been shown to be modifiable 

‘through operant conditioning procedures. Children with 
_social-emotional problems increased their rates of sharing, 


_smiling, positive physical contact, and verbal complimenting 


= when instructed via modelling, instructions and verbal praise, 


the Place of Reinforcement in Developing Positive 
Attitudes and Values 


eS SN Sa peer 
It has been observed that often we donot reinforce. the 
actual behaviour but rather reinforce only the verbal statement 
about that behaviour. Such an approach is hardly effective, 
To build attitudes or values, we must reinforce the actual 
: behaviours dostred, and not just eidbenanit< about behaviours. 


For exe in order to produce good eating habits, the 


teacher should ‘reinforce! students for preferring milk to a 
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soft drink, instead of only Saying, "milk ie hekten than soda", 
for ‘good! behaviour as well as ‘bad! behaviour, it is better 

to make consequences or neiWeoncens follow the behaviour itself 
eather than a report of the behaviour, Similarly for develop- 
ing other attitudes and values like honesty, generosity at home, 
cooperation or conservation, we should determine and define 
-their indicators in explicit behavioural terms and then 
reinforce these according to the known principles of reinforce- 


merit. 


the Use of Reinforcement in Developing the Child 
as_an Independent Learner’ 


The ultimate aim of education is to make the child an 
independent and responsible adult. Reinforcement techniques 
can help us in achieving this goal also. ‘After the development 
and maintenance of certain desirable behaviours in the classe 
room or school situation, we want that these behaviours should 
become a part of the child's behaviour repertoire in other 
situations outside the class or school also.. Suppose we have 
trained some children to work hard in the class and then we 
observe that they work hard in the class because they want 
more marks but donot geem to like the studies.and pursue them 


on their own. Our objective is to develop them as -independent 


learners », 
¥¢. ow 


To motivate in this sense means to bring the students under 
the control of what they produce themselves. To attain this 


objective, we are required to make learning itself reinforcing 
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for the students; so that they learn not just for a grade or 
to’ please the teacher, but for the enjoyment they get out of 
learning, for the natural consequences of solving problems, 
and discovering new things. This can be achieved by shifting 
control from Supselves to natural reinforcers or consequences, 
In other words we can say that control is trainserred to the 
minds of sGcemriet ont reinforcement that occurs in daily lile, 
A teacher's job is to produce persistent and independent 
behaviour by the application of reinforcers and then withdraw 
gradually. This approach makes the activity itself reinforcing 
for the student and develops his intrinsic motivation which 
is one of the most iupertand goals of over-all education of 


children. 


In the end, let us have a look on some of the major 
shortcomings of current educational practice in'terms of 


reinforcement principles and how we can overcome these, 


The Shortcomings of Current Educational Practice 
If we analyze the situation from the standpoint of 

reinforcement principles, we find certain shortcomings in 
the current educational practice. For example, the bringing 
of correct responses under stimulus control is faulty and 
inefficient. Skinner observes, "In education we design and 
redesign our curricula in a desperate attempt to provige a 

a liberal education while steadfastly refusing to employ the 


available engineering techniques which would efficiently 


puild the interest and instill the ‘knowledge which are the 


goals of education. "Skihner notes the following current 


weaknesses, in ecicational practices : 


1, Behaviour is dominated by aversion _(escape) stimula- 
tion. ! 


2. There is usually too great a lapse of time between 
' behaviour and its reinforcement, 


3, There is a lack of a skillful programme of reinforce- 
ment that moves forward througfi “4 series of 


successive approximations to the final complex 
desired behaviour. 


4, Tha reinforcemont of desired behaviour occurs much 
too infrequently. r 


Behaviour Dominated by Aversion Stimulation: Children learn 








primarily to escape the threat of a series of minor distaste- 
ful events like teacher's displeasure, criticism by classmates, 
low marks, or a visit to the Principals offices In such 
atmésphere, the learning of right answer becomes rather 
insignificant. So, we see that the emphasis in teaching and 
learning is not dentered where it should be = in operant 


conditioning. 


Excessive Time, Lapse Retween Behaviour and Reinforcement: 
Usually there is a long time gap between learning and the 
reinforcement, @.g., a grade on a test taken at the end of the 
month. Though the generalized reinforcers like approval, 
grades, degrees etc. reinforce acquisition of the type of 


behaviour learned in school, they seldom reinforce the subject 


eR 
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matter elements themselves because of this time lapse between 


behaviour and reinforcement. 





Absence of a Programme.of Serial Reinforcement: A carefully 
planned programme of teaching should move step by step 
reinforcing a long series of progressive approximations to 


final desired behaviour. Since teachers donot have time to 


deal with students' responses one at a time, it is usually 


necessary for them to reinforce the desired behaviour only in 


blocks of responses. 


Infrequency of Reinforcement: Perhaps the most serious of 
current classroom practices is the relative infrequency of 
reinforcement. It has been éstimated that although the 
learning of adequate efficient mathematical behaviour at the 
primary grades requires 25,000 to 50,000 reinforcement 
contingencies, the teachers of even the best schools are able 
to provide only a £ ew thousands. Thus the classroom practices 
require thorough revision in light of the recent advances made 


in techniques for control of the learning process. 
The Relevant Considerations in Teaching a Child: ~ se 


For planning a procedure to inculcate certain desired: 
behaviours in a child, we need answers to the following 


questions ; 


1. What behaviour is to be Established ?: The first job of an 


efficient teacher is to determine carefully, what he plans +o 


teach at a specified time, He should spell out his objectives 
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in specific behavioural terms, 


2, What Reinforcers are Available ?: Some activities like 


playing with machanical toys, painting or solving puzzles 
provide automatic reinforcement of the child. In addition 

to automatic reinforcement that arise from manipulation 

of the environment, certain other reinforcers ara usually 
available and should also be used. The goodwill and affection 
of the teachermay also be reinforcing. In addition to these 


the behaviours exhibited by students more frequently can also 


be used as reinforcers to strengthen the desired behaviours, 


3. What Responses are Available ?: In order to plan a progra-= 
mme of progressive approsimations that will lead to the 


desired final form of behaviour, a teacher must have at hand 
an inventory of the responses that are available throughout 


the learning process. 


4, How can Reinforcements Be Most Efficiently Scheduled ?: 


The efficient scheduling of reinforcements depends on two 
considerations, namely, 


(4) The gradual elaboration of extremely comp lex Batt emgs 
of behaviour into small units or stages, and 


(41) The maintenance of behaviour in strength at each 
stages 


To quote Skinner, "The whole process of becoming competent 
in any field must be divided into:a very large number of very 


small steps and reinforcement must be contingent upon the 


accomplishment of each step=-—-seanwomeceeenn BY making each 
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successive step as small as possible, the frequency of 


reinforcement can be raised to a maximum, while the possible 


aversive consequcaces of being wrong are reduced to a minimum", 


‘Such a strategy helps in developing and’ strengthening of 


the desirable behaviours, . 


In conclusion we can say that a careful and proper use 
of reinforcement helps us in effective handling of overall © 


education of the child. 
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TINLE OF. PAPER: ,.GEARTNG UP-ROUCATION FoR 
TE weer EPRCTIVE DEVELOPMENT OO URED 


Daya Pant * 


The child centred approach in education reflects the 


concerns the educationists have for the optimal development 


of the child. This approach is the preduct of the insights 


developed in the educational process over the years. The 
insignts prompted educationists to rea.se that education 
process should be made a pleasant expezience for children 
which they may seck out, instead of me that is an ordeal 


which they are for¢ed to go through. 


Basic foundation of the choice o° edwational process 
lies in the beclicf about the learning pro ess~how learning 
takes place. Early philosophers concez:@: Of learning process 
as one where teacher is the pivot on sch educational process 
is balanced. He is conceived of as amdel or ideal whereas 
the child is the one who follows or mrters the knowledge 
which is passed on to him as a legacy * heritage. This view 
point of perennialists undergoes a lite change, with 
respect to the goals of education, wl essentialists. They 


believe in communicating the essentigelements of the culture 


a cat se nina Slee pee) AF, 5 mate 


a ats a] 
* Dr. Daya Pant is Lecturer in the Desert oe a = 
Psychology, Counselling & Guidance, WERT» ¥ 
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‘ to the puptis so as to preserve the cultural heritage, Here 
also the pupil remains the passive and dependent receiver fop 
whom decisions ar2 made and he is l-ad rather than finding 


his own wayé. 


Progressive educationist lead by Dewey viewed education as 
a process of developing thinking capacities of the child so 
that he decides for himself. Hé belioved in helping children 
to explore on their own, learn by their experience and 


encounter with problems thereby learning to solve problems, 


The child becomes the central focus of the educational 
programme, This thinking is’ clearly influenced by the advances 
in the field of psychology and learning. Dewey Says the 
question is not "Whether the school shall or shall not influence 
the: course of .future social life but in what direction they 
shall do so and how". His concern is for tte needs of the child 
and desire to reform both school and society. Then came the 
existentialist philosophers who tilted the 2alance completely 
in favour of the learner and made him the u-timate and 
responsible choice maker, He is free to gude his destiny, 
discover his own’ self, independently, net trough the ethos 
arid heritage forced on him even before ne 13 ready to receive 
it, As a result he never understands bis 2wn self more than 


he did at the time-the knowledge which is was not ready to 


recelve was thrust upon him, 
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Thus the evolution of educational thinking has seen “the” 
emphasis shifting from teacher to the taught; from teacher 
as a model to teacher as a leader; teacher as a disciplinarian 
to teacher as counsellor and guide, Modern educationist who 
do not believe in corfining themselves “o ahy single philosophy, 
consider child as the director of the ecucational process and 
as one who will decide the pace of his swn learning. Thus 
there is a concensus among educationis’. now, as never 
existed before, that child is the main ‘ocus of the education 


‘and this feeling is reflected in our ejcation policy (1986) 


with emphasis on child centred educati¢.. 


Dewey who was the most well know Spokesman of the 
progressive cducation has advocated % concept of the child 
centred education and while emphasizir, the various tenets of 


the progressive view point he refers ? 


- a curriculum that is life centred sé has. meaning and 
Significance to the learners; 


~ Concern for the total not only the ellectual development 


of the individual; 


- and, an environment that allows an mcourages social 
interaction that leads to democres, group living. 


Thus Dewey's chaning is sot ay + from other philosophers 


in the sense that it focuses attentj. on the individual in his 


own right and as a part of the-widersciety, and also 


_ recognises the role education has:tolay in preparing children 


; a . Peer ee oe eMmacracy » 
for living in society, a cooperativg ivsng 1+% ds 
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The other philosophers of education take a narrow outlook ip 
the sense that either they talk about sharpening of intellect 
i.e. cognitive development or about preserving the cultural 


heritages of society out Dewey's and other progressive viewers 


are focusing on child, making him the centre of the educational 


system, ind at the same time, they have the vision of the chil: 


as a part of -the whole i.e. society. 


There is a mention of the development of the total 


individual sand not only the intelloct. Totality of the 


individual also includes his Psycho=motor and affective learnin 


The education should take care of the affective learning also 
so that chiid blosoms into a fully functioning individual. 
.Affective development has always. remained in the background, 
petective objectives are implied in the curriculum but never 
Stated out clearly .like ,cognitive Obtectives. It is left to 
the individual teacher, or institut:on whethor it takes any 
steps to intervene the pupil's affactive development. If the 
individual child has to become a respong:ble and ef ficient 
hoice maker as an adult, his environmert has got to be 
tructured with respect to this importart developmental 
spect. Without providing opportunitie for affective develop- 
ent one can't expect that the product f the educational 


igcess are likely to be humane how-soever efficient ara 


‘a may be the cognitive developant. 
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Development of ‘the child 4s a es Aa 
necessitate considering totality of the experiences of 
the child and stating objectives for Hoe Hee ty the 
cognitive domain but also for the affective domain. The 
feeling or the emcutional part of the child-is the most 
neglected part of our ecucational process (Kicklighter,) 
1975), Although affect develops on its own spontaneously 
but left to itself without proper emphasis and support 
system it is likely to degenerate. Unlike cognitive 
development for which attention, rewards and praise are 
instituted, atfactive development is left to develop by 
itself, Thereby leaving an imbalance in’ the p-anning 
of education which tilts heavily towards the academic 


development (Rao, 1988), 


“ 


The value erosion in society is conéemed but va" 


value inculation is not given ai, attention. The problems 


of peace and war, nationalism, — secular:si, and social 


responsibility are problems belonging t: the realm of 


emotional or affective development. Trerz=ore, these needs ae 


to be tackled at the school tevel br irslucing in the 


curriculum experiences that help develzp 71es¢ feelings and 


, om ao Ve . a = 
values (2) adopting teach-ng methods, a (3) having 


organisational set up that will be esndytve to the 


affective development of the child. 
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Affective learning is of utmost importance 
because of two reasons (1) the human beings basically 
develop from emotional to cognitive (2) The cognitive , 
ieeeing is iiaxericsnTy interwined with the affective 
learnings. Motivation, aspiration, interests and 
values play a very significant role in determining the 
achievements of the school children, The affective 
learning also influences the social development and 
maturity of the individual. The child learns to C0~Operate 
with others so that the time spent in school is en joyable 


1 


(Raven, 1987), 


The cognitive development, aquisition of 
knowledge and skill development c4n take place by putting 
the utility of these cognitive leatnings in proper social 
and emotional perspective. The eiective learning 
dutcomes have to be given a suitab.e place in the edu- 
cational process to help children .earn in emotionally 
Satisfying ways. This is exactly what educationists like 
Froebel mean wnen they wrote that "f ther would ever 
rise to joy and vigour of a knowledie of the inner 
nature and essence of things, to a .iv:g knowledge of 
things, a knowledge which like a sgin Vigourous tree, 
like a family.or generation full of '¥ an@ conciousness 


of life is spontaneously developed gm within....", 
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The responsibility of education to give experiences 
to the child in the school Setting that will help him 
develop into a "Pecoming individual" having 1) positive’ 


mental health and good adjustments and coping mechanism: 
= ’ 


those who can develop warm friendly relations, (2) A 


sense Of extension of self: (a) to have a visiog-rof the 
reality greater ten sclf., They have to be helped to 
relate themselves to society so as to learn cooperative 
living; to understiud the concept of freedom in the 

sense of tolerance of others freadom?: to live with respect 
for differences in race, caste, creed, and’ religion eta, 
(b) to become a member of not oniy the satiety and . 
community in which they live but also me one at a distance 


through radio, T,V, and other means o- communication, 


Affective learnine encompasse: ‘a broad spectrum of 
behaviour such as making ad justmen:s, ‘value patterns, 
attituden and intervsts. These ca be broadly classified 
as dav’ Jopinacnt of social and psyche.ogical skills and 
competencies. How the educationé process ensures’ that 
these skills ané competencies 20U¢-be inculcated in the 
child? In order to answer this gustion we ‘need to ‘look 
at the process of affective develctment. “The process oe 
affectiv7> development has been anéyséd by Krathwoh]: (1964) 


2. We es pons hee as, 
and the affretive learning continum has been conséived 
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‘as'a process of "internalisation", Internatisation has 


‘ bean défined aS the process-by: which an individual 


3" GteorpSratesd inte‘oneself th® values :andnattitudes of 


wad 


wear 


r 


‘SOthers SR HisY4im.-: “the process bf internalization 
 Gestrvites “thélttwaynaffective leaming takes.:mlace, 


“The ‘various levels of affective development that have been 


conceived by the author are: | Ae SS ay 


1. Receiving 


2. Responding : 

3 Valuing 

4. Orgenisation’ © 

ec Cuaveotearizatien by a value or value complex, 


'., The first levei yeceiving involves the individual's 


attention being focuset on the phenomenon or the stimulus, 


--This level jhas three substages: 1. awareness’ of stimuli 


(Awe. Simply bkeacoming aware of the. stimulus? 2, Willingness 


Pow 
a Gabo fs 


«, to ,abtend eGo the person is willing to give his attention; 
yt es hoy e Ms Q - Coe ee 7 


3. ° the person selects the  »artic lar stimulus to observe, 
At the second level of respgiding, the individual is 
again ' passing through three substages: <i. acquiescence 
in responding, when the indiv.dual is simpiy complying; 


2 Willingness in respondine when the individual is 


1 


willing to respond to the stimalus; an’ 3. when the person 


feels satisfie@ for having resp-ndes to the stimulus. 
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Then comes the next level of valuing when the 


individual comes to accept the affective Stimulus and 


attaches values to it, The process ofvaluing has three 


substagess 1. The acceptance of a value; 2, Preference 


for it? 3. Commitment to it. Nex step is the 
organisation of a number of values into a system. This 
includes two steps: 1, conception of 2il learmed values 
into a system of interrelationships ard organizing them 

in hieratchical system; 2, The characterization by a value 
or value complex. This is the provess of ganeralisation 

of the value system so that these values form a pervasive 
base of the behaviour of the indivijual. The behaviour is 
influenced by the totality of the o:ganised value systems 
and becames a habit with the person, Next step the ultimate 
in affective development is the dev:lopmens of a philosophy 


of life. 


Thus, these are the object:ves of aternelization 
of values by the individuals as cshey pxgress through life 
proposed by Krathwohl (1967), The pu20se is not to describe 
here the proces of affective developert but to see how 


affective development of the childrer tould be enhanced 


positively. The education system she-d be so structured 


that there is a reward system that, yivease . the potential 


ane fold 
of the individual to grow further, ef Deips un ol 
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the next higher step in the process of formulation of 
values. Although the whole course of affective development 
is not completed in the school premises, however, a 

soild foundation eould be laid down to initiate the process 


of "Becoming", 


Next question that comes up is what structuring 
is required in the school sentine that will Heid accelerate 
the affective development of the pupils. The answer lies 
in -the structural constructs of the school. The education 
system has three basic structural components namely: 


Teacher, Curriculum and the school organisational set up, 
TEACHER ¢ 


Teacher forms the human contact available to 


children in the school. Carew and Lightfoot (1979) suggest, ; 


& 


the interaction botween teacher and child is multifaceted and 
embedded in complex webs of different perceptions and 
values. The curricular content howsoever enriched will fail 
to achieve the goal of enhancing self and relating himself’ — 
herself to others if the teacher's attitude is not 


f 


conducive..The attitude of the teacher assumes a crit-cal 


importance, What a teacher expects from children -® Of 


great importance; how he treats them,what “earct1g gulas 


he has set out for them; the methodology adopted and hi 
s 


own OLE CAGES is Ashondan et al. (1984) very eloquently 
eribe the rol- of teache ' 
des i i. cher, (Ashenden et al. : 1984, ; 


p15), In so far as values are concerned 
f 


School personnel 
should subscribs to litera] democr 


atic values of a progre- 


ssivo kin’ that are linked to education Choices which are 


"good, conscious anda open". "Teachers will be the most 


; trans Latin 
active in th> process of 9 general principles into 


local citueationr,,, raugaréless of the existing practices 


an? relationships at clzssroom, school] and ‘system eee 


teacher shende! nelte' Luamortant content ang -values, 


Attitudianal chanqe 

The teo-ehor aré school have to acopt the position 
that aAftcehive: 2 ‘arning is important as well, they have to 
appr :cdats th: individual @:£f>rences and respect them, 
They hove to elp the child aevelop the competency necessary 
for Vivier ait weed ine with others in a co-operative 
Manner. biek al Walker 1976) have rightly Geser ines 
th: situation o5 follows: Teachers are nec encouraged 
to take seriously their actual classroca work as 
Opposad to thuir or Anisational and disciplinary responsi~ 
bility. ‘The teacher has to change his traditional role as 
an agent that transmits knowl 2dge and helps intellectual 


growth, He shoule bo able to pereceiv: hivself as & guide 
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and counsellor whose role includes helping the child: 


' 


44 form healthy adjustments to the school; family etc, 

Qa develop positive self concept, | : 

3. build trust in self and others by enhacing his success 
expericnces. 

a have reasonably high and attoinable expectations; 

Be | stopping unproductive and renititive behaviour, 


Problem of overloading 


eed eee 7 OR 





It may seem very optimistic that teacher will be requireg 
to take upon himself or herself so much of responsibility. 
The teacher can attain all these objoctives in the course of 
his normal teaching itself. For instance, the English téacher 
as a part of exercise in writing may ask pupils to write a few 
lines on-Me, Myself, What is my ambition, and What I like/ 
dislike about myself etc. to create marenesg; about self, 
future career etc. , Teachers of other subjects may ask pupils 
to collect information about what carecrs one may enter after 
this course of study etc, or may talk about educational courses 
open to them or the importance of the subject in life etce 

The teacher needs to intexpret the importance of the 
subjects to the pupils in a realistic manner. The problems of 
the teacher such as; concern with many failure in his class; 
lack of attention and motivation, will take care of themselves; 
if he is doing these activities with pupils. The time and energy 


spent in drilling a lot of knowledge fruitlessly on unwilling 
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minds of pupils needs to bo reorganizeds The teacher has to 
first create a readiness among children for learning; the 
receptivity, which will motivate them to seek knowledge and 
informations This urge to seek knowledge is the product of 
affective development which will take place if the pupil are 
exposed to the relevant axperiencos» Tho information concerning 
the subject; its importance and place in real life has to be 
learned by the child before he is willing to accept it. 
Bruner (1966) has repeatedly stressed that perception of the 
child's system of representation of frame of knowledge are 
fundamental to the task of teacher if they want the information 
to be usede 
Flexibility of approach 

The teacher has to show a reasonable amount of flexibility 
and toler:nce in his attitude towards the slow, the hyperactive 
one's and towards the under achievers. Instead of teaching in 
the usual lecture methodethe utility of which is not unknown 
to any one of us = he may substitute variety by using innovative 
teaching methods, wherever possible. Although he alone is not 
responsible for the drab ‘and dull atmosphere of the classroom, 
the whole of educational process needs overhauling. Refresher 
courses that pointedly concentrate on these innovative techniques 
need to be organized and again these refresher courses themselves 
should not be replication of the usual classroom situation, 


“but ought to be demonstration of the innoyative methods followed 
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followed by ‘training and practice. -— 


Success experience 


arabes ed A er 


The teacher has to understand the power of reinforces 
ments He being the human contact has E6*c ommunicate..the 
necessary positive emotional undertone that is so essential 
for success. The succéss experience is very important and 
essential for each individual pupil. The teacher as the 
authority is instrumental in giving or withholding the success 
experiences A lot of research has ‘shown ‘the potency of the 
pibtea’ aaa success experience, if it is applied properly. 
Successive failure at tasks has been sn-wn to ‘produce inactivity 
cognitive dysfunction, and depression (Seligman 19753 Abramson 
et al,,1978; Peterson and Seligman; 1983). Therefore the 
teacher has to be very careful in giving negative evaluations 
or failure. feedback +o thre -hild. 


Understanding of s2lf and others 





Teacher's understanding o. hs own self and others ie 
pupils; plays an important role in the teaching learning 
process. He has to be helped to know himself through exposure 
to personal effectiveness programmes organized for them. 
Later they may carry out similar exercises for pupils under 
the guidance of special programmed curri¢ulum. One such type 
of activity has been reportedly tried out for pupils by 
Randolph (1966) in a process talled'Self Enhancing Education’. 


The essence of programme lies’ in teaching "process" to the 
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children and not the content matter of the subject. The children 


are taught te learn to live and work rure effectively resulting 


in enhanced self esteem which helps them later to improve 


achoot achievements Roen (1967) organized another programme 


4 


called "behavioural teaching programme", 


Curriculum 
The curriculum over:the ycars has seen a consistent 
trend to bring the information and knowledge content up to date 
but the affective content has been deleted. A very heartening 
move embodied an the National Educational Policy (1986) is that 
of reorganization of the curricula so that cultural heritage 
is preserved and inculcation of the valued such as democracy; 
secularism is ensured. Efforts are already undexway in other 
countries with the’ ‘government and state educa ation departments 
taking up steps to ‘develop ‘multi-cultural curricula in which 
cultural differences are preserved and also a tolerance is 
developed among all for cultura: differences ‘McInerney, 1987). 
The reason why affective’ content ‘of the curricucum got deleted 
in favour of cognitive content -s that cognitive objectives 
are stated clearly while the affective obiect:ve are supposed 
to be implicit in the curricu-ar framework, Frequently 
referred to as hidden of latent curricuium firs, treatec as 
such by Overly (14970); its implementatios it at the mercy 
of the teacher's ‘own attitudes ana values ,Rao, 1988). Pedersen , 


et al. (1978) examined the influence of ¢.as# teachers on ; 
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‘children's later adult status and found that I.Q. changes by 
the first grade teacher more than hy the Later teachers. 

London Sthool Council's Practical curriculum (1981) 
sets out the, broad aims that could become the guiding principles 
for formulating curriculum anywhere in the world: "School — 

- should ‘help their pupils to know and remember, and to feel, 

‘to be capable; to understand and valucsssrecscceseuscevecens 
Preparation for adult life required a curriculum which 

includes moral education as well as political and economic 
“understanding. Human nature and contemporary society requires — 
a curriculum which nurtures aural and visual ‘as well as verbal 
skillss The chahlenge is to blend aims and process in an 
effective, broad and largely common curriculum". 

The above opening statement communicates the concerns 
of the curriculum designer for not simply producing scholars 
who are adequate in understanding, discriminating and decision 
making in human ficlds but also prepeices the children to 
have some hold on their personal life and thoir relationships 
as an adult. 

The curriculum needs to be designed keeping in view the 
affective learning needs of the children along with the 
cegnitive needs, The curriculum that takes cate of the 
scholastic development of the child wil, have to srovide for: 


1. 2 Highly motivating learning experiences for students 


GF al abhi atic, 
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Qe A thorough grounding in practice of basic skills, 


4ncluding practical ability, and socidl skills. 


3, Broad orizentation courses, which relate’ students 
to all aspects of the human situstion and help develop 
a sonse of involvement in tho affairs of mankind, past, 
present, local and global, as well as providing 
opportunities for cooperation, planning and decision 


making. 


4. Opportunities for wide range of creative and aesthetic 


experiences and persuits. 


5. Courses dir-ctsd to the attainmemt of total health: 


Physical, personal, social and moral, 


6. Opportunities for inidvidualised study designed to 
foster the growth of personal interests and aptitudes, 
as well as the experiences of dedication and application 


(Hemming, 19844, p-315)4 


The curriculum tends to provide the Ynowledge of 
various subjects in the form of seperate subject areas but 


Hargreaves (1982) says these subject diviaions are out of 


date. The curriculum should be able +o provide to the 


pupil's a broad perspective on overeail human situation. 


A little arousal of their interest in this area is likely 


to go a. lomg way in creating awareness arong them about society 
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and humanity, as hemin Suings -rr curious by nature 


(Hodgkin, 1976), 


Some other aspects that are to be taken care 
of in the aeeeiea tun are heed for fostering creativity 
and aesthetic sense. The curriculum has to include 
a genérous component of aestictic and creative experiences 
so as to help develop tthe intuitive and creative brain 
along with the analytical-logical brain (Sperry.1973) , 
Health education, environmental education are some of 


the areas which have to be paid not simply segmental 


attention but made a part and parcel of the school 
experiences in a realistic manner so that the students 
not. onhky learn facts but think and feel about them so as 


to include them in their walue system, 


The individualised study also has to be evolved 
for the gifted so that while l.arning basic skills with 
their peers their additional energies may be free to pro- 


gress fast (Peny 1982) . 


The curricular desingers thus have to keep in 
mind the fact that each young person is unique in the 
interests, aptitudes and asilities he;she possessess. 


tre curriculum should provide opporturities to each one 


ra 


of them, chances to realise their potential, It has got 
to be diverse so that stisfaction for all is ensured, 
In order to attain tris end the curriculum will have to 


be diverse as well as relevant tc their owm lives, 


The information and knowlsdc> based curriculum has also 
to,be broken down in such way tnrc cach onit could ba readily 
mastered thus ensuring success experience for each pupil 
(Becker et al, 1981). THe skills so learnt should be put 
to use so that mastery of skills may itscl£ become reinforce. - 
ment. Thus organizing the learning experiences fruitfully 


could lead to development of self eateem and self-worth, 


Listening and talking i.e. communication skills fere 


the most essential component in abouc fifty percent 


jobs (Hemming, 1984). It is also essential for private 
life but is there any attention g:ven to inculcate this 
skill in pupils? We encourage stucents to express 7feir 
feelings and emotions in constructive ways. Accoréing 

to Watts (1980) schools should teacn social sxill: 


necessary for modern life-whether ir or out of ePloyment. 


by specific activities in the classroom and a!#? put to 


use in-day to day life of school. Thus the %*Ficulum 
has to-be multi-dimensional and encompass t¥ basic 


if . 4 
experiences that each child needs for azfge-Ve and 
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fruitful living as an adult and also provide for: 


development of his special talents. 


Modification of the entire educational system, 
with the end of holistic dev-lopment of child in 
mind, is required urgently if society has to become 


’ 


-Yalue tased, if the peace and h-rmony are to be realised, 
if the child is to be happy and joy us now-while in the 
ecucational process~and ever. Affoctive jeveteenene 
has got tq be ensured so that all chiddren with their 
unique pattern of interests, abilities and motivation 


may be able to progress according to their capacities 


and grow into mentally healthy and adjusted adults, 
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qITLE OF PAPER: -OVER VIEW OF CHILD-CENTRED EDUCATION: 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCI rLE 
2 LES AND PEDAI 
AND A PROGRAMME OF ACTION Berens 


M.P.Chhaya* 


The National Policy on Equeation (NPE - 86) 

has vecognised that ‘sa human being is a positive asset 
and a precious national resource which needs to be cherished, 
nurtured and developed with tenderness and care, coupled with 
dynamism', The policy also mentions that ‘each individual's 
growth presents a different range of problems and requirements, 
at every stage ~ from the womb to tomb', An individual's 

. individuality and dignity should be respected, and his 
needs, interests, aptitudes and abilities taken into account 


by the educational system. 


To educate the coming generaticn who will have 
the competency to tackle its problems creatively, with 
confidence and determination and with a commitment to 
human values and to social justice, the policy has advocated 
a child-centred and activity-based process of learning. 
* Dr M.P.Cnhaya is an internationally renowned eaucationist 
and an educational administrator. He had been the Director 
of Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan, New Delhi for many years. He is 
at present an Equcational Consultant mM the Navoday@ vidyalaya 


Samiti, a prestigious Scheme of the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development of the Govt. of India. 
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The center of gravity in old approach is outside 
the child. It is in the teacher, the textbook, syllabus, 
anywhere and everywhere but not in the child. Now the 
change which is coming into education is the shifting of the 
center of gravity ‘to the child. When we talk about child-~ 
centred education, it is a fundamental assumption that | 
learning should have 'meaning' for the child. The learner 
comes to possess what he knowS. The learner must know how 
to do something with his knowledge. The utilization of 
knowledge will often occur in subsequent learning situations 
within the school itself, and the competences acquired by 
the child will often be the skilled use of concepts, facts 
end principles as well as the mastery of motor skills. The 
learner should practise them for himself. Learning by doing 
is € sential to the acquisition of knowledge as a personal 


possession. 


Education for life should offer competencies and 
disciplines whose power informs the whole of life. What 
the child knows ought not to be particular to the situation 


in which it was learned but transferable to novel 


sitvuations,. 


2 
iw 
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The schooling of the child should be related to 
his own experience, to his weaknesses as well as his 


strengths. 


Child-centred learning would be a good motivation 
for the child to attend school and learn. The child-centred 
approach means that there should be a shift in emphasis 
from the teaching process Re the ‘learning process'. The 
focus should be on developing the skills of ‘Yearning to 
learn'. This shill will enable the students to learn on 


their own and he able to face the demands and challenges of 


the ever-increasing flow of knowledge. 


tT. overall goal of education should be the "all 
round dovelopmnt" of the child. In other words it is the 


'antearatad development’ of the child, . 


Moakintunaa Gandhi defined education as the all-round 


drawing cut al they child-nody, mind and spirit. 


“ye curriculum for the child-centred approach for the 


all round development of the child should cover all 


aspeats oF Agarolonpment = physical, mental, social, 


emotion il nesthetics, moral and spiritual. 
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Chilé Centred Curriculum : 


cn 


It is to be based upon the needs, interests, 
aptitudes and abilities of students at different levels 
so that it enables the learners to acquire the necessary 
skills, knowledge, attitudes and values which will help 
him realise his full potential, The overall goal of education 
should be the all-round development of the child and not only 
that of acquiring knowledge, drawing out of the best in 


child-body, mind & spirit. 


Curriculum should cover all aspects ~ knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, physical health, moral & spiritual values, 


aesthetics & work experience, 


By ‘Discovering for themselves' the children's 
skills of observation & analysis are sharpened and they 
can apply these skills to many more s .tuations and thus 


expand their knowledge, 


Focus will not be on memorisation of facts but on 
development of competencies in all aspects of child deve lopmenté 
Suitable modules are to be developed according to the 
individual's potentialities, needs, growth and development, 


interests and aptitudes, aspirations and personality 


characteristics, 
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Curriculum and methodologies of learning should 
bring in elements of problom solving, creativity and 
relevance. It should also aweiae students to gain knowledge 
of the subjects and to utilise this knowledge gained in new 
situations. Through this curriculum he should be able to 
extond or refine his skills and gain new interests and 


attitudes, 


The main thrust in this curriculum should be to 
promote: individual integrated deve lopment of: 

(1) Knowledge, skills, values and attitudes eaaanaiee 
to the actualisation of his/her potentialities to 
the fullest in order to enhance his/her capacity for 
a productive and happy life as a person, a5 a 
responsible citizen and as a worker} 

(44) Vocational skills necessary for increased productivity 
and wull-being, inculcation of dignity of manual 
Labour, willingness to work hard and enterprencurship; 

(441) An understanding of the diverse cultural and social 
systums of people living in diffeent parts of the 


country and the country's composite cultural 


horiltage? | 


(iv) A readiness to preserve the gouu aspects of the 
cultural traditions and herita’: alongwith, an 
awareness of the need to reinterpret and re-evaluate 
the past to adapt to the new practices and outlook 
appropriate for a modern society; 

(v) An awareness of the inherent equality of all, 
alongwith a strong commitment to human values and 

social justice; 

(vi) Scientific attitude and rational outlook, knowledge 

of the procedures involved in scientific method of 
inquiry and its use in solving problems; 

(vii) An understanding of the environment and its limited 

resources and an awareness of the impact of population 
growth on resources and the need for conservation 
of nature, natural resources and energy? 

(viii) The will and determination to uphold the ideals of 

natinonel identity and unity? 

(ix) Values Ok compassion and non-violence as a world 

view and an instrument for the welfire of tne human 
race; 

(x) Capabilities of appreciating and tolerating differences 
and diversities and the capacity to choose between 
alternate value system; 

(xi) Aesthetic perception and creativity through participation 


in different artistic activities; 


aT 
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(xii) Physical fitness ang strength in conformity with 
normal development patterns; 
(xiii) Pre-requisites and habits necessary for self— 


learning ano6 for life-long learning leading to the 
Creation of a learning society; 

(xiv) Capability to internalise new ideas constantly and 
creatively and readineps to cope with rapid 


scientific anda technological transformation . 


The effective implementation of these educational 
strategies to develop the potential in the child will 
depend, to a great extent, on the nature of interactions 
that take place during the process of transacting the 
curriculum in a school system between the student and the 
teacher, tenchers and educational administrators, and 


policy makers, 


The Role of the Teacher: 

The cole of the teachers in child-centred approach 
will be that of a ‘facilitator or guide’ who should be able 
to provide the right kind of learning experiences and environmen! 
to children, through active interaction, to develop the basic 
skill of observation, collection of information ané drawing 
of inferences and conclusions to enable them to learn of 


their own, 


The teacher has an important role in promoting other 
ean intellectual aspects of development in his students, 
To foster social development of children, the teacher 
should plan activities for students which will make them 
learn to work and play together to foster the spirit of sharinc 
and cooperation, The teacher's positive attitude towards 
the children would encourage /* Emotional aspect and 

further 

motivate them to / achievements. 

He has to motivate his students and participate 
in the classroom activities with the students. When group 
interaction becomes charged with emotion, he has to maintain 
a neutral and understandiny role. He has to stimulate 
curiosity and independent thinking. He has also to develop 
problem-solving skills, promote planning and execution of 
project,, The teacher should make sure that every student 
in the class has attained the prescribed ‘essential learning 
outcomes’ for all the subjects. He has also to focus 
on ‘development of competencies’ in regard to all aspects 


of child development, 
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The evaluation will have to be done in terms of 
attainment © “ommetencies rather than of knowledge. 
Evaluation wil: cover al] areas of development - knowledge, 
skills and competencies, social and emotional development, 
physical & moral development as well as work experience, 

Tt should he co nmrehensive and Seance. The periodic 
evaluation should also include a qualitative assessment of 
dimensions Like sociability, leadership, ability to work 
with obhors, seit confidence etc, It should also mention the 
child's positive strengths or attributes‘as well as problem 


areas if any. 


BvelJuetion includes written tests, oral performance, 
observatinn techniques and use of cumulative records. It 


will ‘. us A ti: compare the child's performance with his 


own earlier nerformance, 


Myraneh eontinueus comprehensive evaluation, it is 


regularly nossibie to obtain valuable data about the 


strengths ane weakneas:es of the Children. This is helpful 


; ' ' ith view 
in provieina remedial and enriched instruction with a 


to seniising the professed objectives of education ae Ge 
optimum arowth and development of different aspects of Sere 
personality. The feedback helps teachers in improving the level 
of achievement and proficiency among pupils. It provides 
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opportunities for teachers to make suitable changes in 
their efforts. It also provides direction to pupils and 
parents in their efforts. Feedback is available for 


A 


remedial steps. 


Programme of Action on the Integrated Development of the Child 
The school climate is to be created by introducing 
various types of peer mee to facilitate the all round 
development of the students in the weekly time table with 
the active participation of every student. Equal 
are 


opportunities /to he offered to all the students. The 


suggestive school programme is given below: 


In the day-school, there wil] be six days working 
with nine periods a day of 35 minutes duration with half 
an hour break, The total working time nf the school in 
a day would be of 5 hrs 45 minutes. Even the government 
schools with double shifts would be able tu work for 5 hrs 
45 minutes daily. The allctment in the weekly time 


table would be as under:- 


at deve’ lepmen t 


842 


33 periods 1 Lang.~6 periods, 


4 
Powe ty oe 
th 


24809-5 periods, 

3 Lang.-4 periods, 
Math~6 periods, 

Soc. Studies-6 periods, 
Gen. Science-6 periods. 


Games-4 periods, 
PT.~1 period, 
Yoga/Ncc/Scout+2 periods 


House system-2 periods, 
fine arts-2 periods 


Skill-oriented-2 periods, 
Service oriented-2 periods 


School assembly-20 min 
+ cleanliness in 
school-15 minutes 
= 1 period daily 
= 6 period weekly 
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rhysical Deve lopment 


Prog:-Taam games! 
Cricket, Foothall, 
Vockey etc, 

- Court games: 
Volley Pall, Backet ° 
Ball, Throw ball, 
Kabbadi, Kho-kho 


€ tC. 

- Individual games: 
Badminton , Table 
tennis, athletics, 
eymnastics, karate, 
Judo, Boxing etc. 
- PT. 

- yoga 

~ NCC, Scout & Guides 
VI & VII - Yoga 
VIII& IK~NCC 

X Scouts & Guides 
VI & XIT Social work 


Aesthetic & emotional 
Develamen t 


a ee ” 


Drogihuse System 


“= Corehens ion & 
Conmication Deve: 


Debates , recitation, 
decluacion, Quiz, 
yoriiilding etc. . 
= (yltiral & aesthetic 
Dev usic, dance, 
painting, clay model- 
ing, iramatics, Band, 
celebrations of 


"+ peligious national 


g cultural festivals 


“ws ledership Dev. 
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House captainship 
acho! prefectship 
gchol Parliament 
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Cece emrreianine Soemvemne pe ot graeme 3 OL DROP. - 


- Dr.M.C. JAIN* 


All the developing countries are facing a crisis 
in their educational system with problem of Sthoolk dropuuts 
at the School level in general and primary level in particular. 
To combat this problem which is common in almost all such 
countries various steps have been initiated by these countries 


with verying degrees of success, 


The principle that liberal education is the right 
of every individual is comparatively of recent origin. Even 
elementary liberal education was confined to a small class 
of up xt social strata (about 1 to 5% of the children in the 
agé group 5-15), mostly boys, ‘For the remaining children, 
vocational education learnt in a non-fvrmal manner through 
apprenticeship or active participation was considered adequate. 
At tha beginning of the 20th Century; therefore, there were 
innumerable small clomentary schools in almost all towns and 
villages, but they enrolled only betwedn 1 to 5% of the 


children of school going age and the percentage of literacy 


among the adults was only about 3 and that too confined to men 


along. The enlightened educated Indians like Dada Bhai 
saw the provieion of universal 


Nauroji ,Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 


n the Department df Educational 


* Dr, M.C. Jain is a Lecturer i NOERT. 
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liberal education in the advanced countries of the West and 

demanded compulsory education of four years for all children, 
The compulsory education act was passed providing 4 to 5 years 
of liberal education to all children in different states 


during 1918-1931. 


When the country became free, the framers of our 
‘Constitution knew that society based on freedom, equality, 
justice and dignity of the individual cannot be created 
without literate and educated citizens. Accordingly in 
Article 45 they directed that the State should strive to 
provide free and compulsory education to all children till 
they attain the age of 14 years. . 


Since independence, there has been an impressive 
expansion of education at Primary, Secondary and Higher levels 
in India. This stands in sharp contrast to the chronic 
problems of : (a) Quality and equality of opportunity both 
at school and college. levels (b) wastage and stagnation at 
all’ levels, particularly at the primary level and (c) unemploy- 


ment of the educated, 


In India the problem of educational wastage first 
came to the fore with the Hartog Committee's Report in 1928 
which femarked that 'Throughout the whole educational system 


there is waste arid ineffectiveness! But no sustained efforts 
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were made by the then Government eithe: to arrest the 
qituation or reduce the wastage and Sr The first 
ever study in this area scems to have been made in the 
beginning of 1940s when a report on stagnation ard wacteus 
in primary schools was brought out by the Bombay Provingial 
Board of 2rimary Education in the aretwiire Bombay ‘Province. 
Since then several institutions and individuals have made 
studies in the area, identifying the extent and causes of 
wastege and $taanation and suggested some remedial measures. 
These studies however, were confined to either their own 
provine.:/etate, certain regions within a gtate or even a 


district within a State. ° 


‘ 


In fagt the problem of school dropouts in our educational 
system has received much attention during the last forty years. 
Tt has been discussed thoroughly at national level and yet 
ther fave not been any action programmes for the reduction 


of this evil. This problem has three aspects + 


The first is that school dropout: is the result of weak 


and defective educ ational system. The ultimate solution lies 


in making the aducational system strong and affoctive. The 


essential conditions for the attainment of this goal are better 


educated and trained teachers, provision of improved facilities 
n of modern and dynamic 


curricula, adoptio 


in schools, improved 
adequate provision of 


methods of teaching and evaluation, 


essential materials for teaching learning processes, full 


utilization of all possible resources and better supervision 


and ‘guidance, 


The second aspect is to bring about changes in the 
educational system to suit the life and needs of people who 
are entering the school for the first time. How does 
elementary education help a rural child or the child of an 
agriculturist to become a better or more useful tizens + 
Hence arises the need to differentiate the curriculum of the. 


rural school from ‘that of the urban and to make rural school 


confirm closely to its own environment, . 


The, third is, that in every given situation in an 


' educational institution and evenat the existing level of 


facilities, it is also possible to reduce the extent of wastage 


and stagnation to a great extent throug: proper planning and 


through | max Lmum utilization of facilities available and 


creation of an atmosphere of hard, sustained and dedicated work. 


There are four essential requirements of every child 
i,e, fdod, shelter, clothing and education. The indian 


Gonstitution provides for free, compulsory and universal primary 


education for ‘every child till the age of 14 years. Since 


India becatte’ independent, great efforts have been made in 


this direction. However, due to thé magnitude of the work and 


great resources involved the constitutional obligation has not 


ir ly de 


been fulfilled so far. ‘Therefore, to provide free and 


compulsory education up to the age of 14 years a two phased 
programme is underway. In the first phase, free and 
compulsory education is Proposed to be provided to all 
children from 6 to 11 years of age aha in the second phase 
such education will be provided to all children till they 


reach the age of 14 years, 
For achieving these goals, it is essential -that 


(1) Every child by the prescribed age of 6 years should 


be enrolled in class I. 


(2) Every child who is enrolled in class I should complete 
one class ina year till he reaches the end of the 


primary stage or completes the age of 11 years. 


In the forty years of independence we have made 
considerable progress in this regard. Our best achievement 
is the provision of facilities .of. a primary school within 


walking distance from the homes of nedrly 97% of the children. 
More than half of the children also have a middle school 


(class VI-VIII) within easy distance of their homes. Anyway, 


it docs not appear difficult to provide a school for classes 


I-VILL within walking distance from the home of every child 


and the goal may be reached in 5 to 10 years. Even in the 


matter of enrolment of children, we have ‘made considerable 


headway. The total enrolment 4n elaeses I-V is ‘now 78 million 
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and that in classes VI-VIII is about 20 million. It may 
also be said that about 86 children out of every hundred 


enter Schools at present. 


Our failures are however also glaring. Unfortunately, 
our greatest weakness is that among every 100 children in 
schools, only 50 reach class V, and only 25 reach class VIII. 
In other words, our education is somewhat effective for half 
of the children and fully effective for one fourth. This huge 
wastage makes our educational system most inefficient. There 
is /fittle scope of fulfilling the directive of the Article 45 
of the Constitution in the near future. This was to have been 
fulfilled by 1960; the target date was revised to 4966, then to 
1976 and then to 1986, But even that has not beon achieved. 


Much discussion has taken place about ways of improving 
the educational system, and many plans, Such as Suitable 
curriculayaccelerated courses, and more efficient methods of 
teaching have been instituted. Valuable aS Such meaSures are, any 
educational system however excellent, can only provide the 
means by which a child may be educated- it cannot insure that a 


child will take advantage of what is offered. 


There may be a large number of reasons for our failures. 
Some of the well known and commonly talked about are sudden ane 
large increase in- population, lack of resources, our single 


point of entry in elementary edugation, non=-involvement of the 
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pupil, slackening of efforts on the part of the Government 


and giving low priority to education in their plans; Some 


of the baSic reasons whichiare Sanne gety connected and responsible 


for these burning problems are : 


Poverty : 
Pupils stucying in schools cannot afforg to continue 


their studies because of the poverty of their parents. 
They have no reSources to meet the educational needs’ 


of the children Like books, stationery etc. This is 


an important single factor. 


Taking up odd jobs to supplement ‘income : 
Boys are forced by circumstances to leave the 
school and take up unskilled jobs to supplement 


the income of their families. 


Involvement of children in domestic work : 
Children are involved in all types of domestic 
work as soon as they are old enough to work. This 
practically leaves them no time. for study and hence 
to their Leaving the school before completing the 


course, 


Educational Background : 


Family members having no educational pack gr ounces 


have no perception of value of. echication and hence 
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are not serious about the education of their 
children. Some of them even have a negative 


attitude towards- education, 


5. Caste : 
Parents belonging to scheduled castes and backward 
classes, also being illiterate,.are not serious and 


enthusiastic about giving education to their children. 


6. Occupation : 
People engaged in agriculture and caSual labour are 
generally not in favour of sending their children to 
school as they need more hands to supplement income 
of family as compared to those engaged in business 


and paid types of employment, 


7. Indifference of Parents 3 
Due to poverty, illiteracy, and cultural deprivation 
the parents very often become indifferent towards the 
education of their children. This leads to wastage in 


Education. 


8. Continued’ presence in one class for more than one year 3 
The longer the child remains in one class the more 
neglected and discouraged, he feels. He does not 
benefit by over stay in the same class : it, rather 
inadvertendly affects adversely the teaching and per- 


formance of other pupils, 


hg ome os 


9, Poor Quality of Teaching : 


Poor quality of teaching is a major factor for 


the drop out problem, Disgrunted teachers. having 


no aptitude for teaching, ~ lack required 
earnestness for good te 
Such teachers 
wastage, fare continuously being trained. in training 
recruited 
colleges and later on/in the teaching profession. 


aching resulting in educational 


10, Lack of proper environment at Home : 
In some homes the environment is not conducive for 
Studies. Due to certain mishaps in the family or 
due to poverty or sickness of the parents, the - 


child is not able to continue his studies in school, 


ts Education system not according to the needs of society ; 
The educational system should be so adjusted that 
school going children are able to assist their 
parents and also study at school. This can reduce 


wastage due to economic factors. 


12. Faulty. admission policy : 
The admission policy of keeping admission open to 
grade I thoughout the year leads to wastage, though 


technically speaking, it is not correct...to put the 


pupil who is admitted in the fag end of the session 


in the failure 1ist. 
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+3. Proper schogl environment : 
Many of the schools have unattractive buildings, 
dwadagtiate equipments, untrained and unwilling 
teachers to teach, overcrowded classes and so on. 


All this constitutes poor school environment, At 
present most of the schools do not have proper 


facilities and the average child is not normally 
inclined to remain there. Consequently the 


“ affected parent withdraws him from school, 


14, Death of parents 3 


The child may: have to bear the responsibility of 
a bread earner too early due to the death of the 
father and hence leaves the school abruptly. 

1S Irregular attendance : 
There vmay be irregular attendance of a child due to 
serious emotional distress,lack of interest in 
education, ill health, undesirable company etc, 


This is also an important factor for stagnation, 


ultimately rasulting in criminal wagtages of tim, 


energy and resources, 


16, Undernournishment of the pupils ;: 


Because of economic backwardness, a large number 
of school cir ageen are undernourished and they 


therefore very of een contact distressing diseases of 
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different kinds. Continuous illness of children 


adversely affects their achievement in studies and 


ultimately they become ‘dropouts, 


17 Heteroneneity ip age in theo composition of’ students 


in a elassroom situation : 


The students much older age, than the average age 
of the students in a specific class are more likely 


to dropout because of obvious reasons. 


18, Emotional problems of the pupils : 
Some pupils who show rude behaviour towards teachers 
and peer group are problem cases. Truancy, shyness, 
Excessive aggressiveness, anxiety, fear and insecurity 


are sure indications of maladjustment and are thus 


responsible for colossal dropout. 


19. Social mazidjustment of pupils : 
This is due to caste inferiority, acute poverty of 
parents, undesirable social influences, physical 
stature being above or below the average of the 


clasSe 


20, Mental retardation $ 
Poor academic performance due to Low grasping power, 
lack of general responsiveness and lack of interest 


in studies show mental backwardness of a pupil and 


may’ Lead to nis’ dropout. 
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Apart-from the above mentioned cases some other causes 
like physical defects, parents attitude towards school, teachers 
education, family atmosphere, institutional factors like heavy 
Syllabus, lack of eeu euler activities etc. are directly 


responsible for this burning problem. 


Numerous educational studies have made it evident that 
school dropout is a complex problem to which there is no simple 
solution. But from these studies a highly significant inference 
can be drawn : rarely do children, who are successful in school, 
heave prior to graduation. The high school drop-out is usually 
a child who.has failed in his overall school adjustment. This 
failure is not Meeesoardiy a matter of a specific learning 


disability but rather a broader "educational" disability. 


Many previous reports have strongly implied that 
dropout is an evcape mechanism rather tl .n a positive attempt 
ae cone tactavecaction,: Frequently, the student did express 
a wish to go to work, but very often this was a rationali- 
zation — an attempt to conceal from others, and perhaps from 
himself, his need to avoid school. High schools have been 
active in approaching the drop-out problem by remedial. 
measures Suitable to the school setting. Through such means 
aS curriculum flexibility, vocational guidance, work experience 
programs, and some forms of in-school counselling, they have 
assisted Many youngsters to remain in. However, ‘there are. 


etill children who, against their own best interests, either 


a 
i 
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yoluntarily leave School or have such difficulties that they 
are asked to leave. These children, whom the schools could not 


help, are driven to this self-defeating behaviour, 


As a result of various studies eenaucteas in the area-dnd 
the causes identified, saveral remedial measures were initiated 
in the p&a&st-Independence era, both administrative and academic, 
Some of the measures initiated included mid-day meals programme, 
free supply of textbooks, free clothing, attendaice~incentives 
and free-~ships and scholarships to socially ah economically 
deprived and backward classes. This served the dual purpose of 
not only bringing children to the school to fulfil Article 46 
of free and compulsory education to all children up to the age 
of 14 years but also in retaining the: children in the school, 
thus minimising drop-out frem the schoo. before completion of 
the full duration of the course, On th? acadenic side programmes 
like ungraded school system, multiple class ertry, remedial 
teaching for the acadewically weak children ware introducéd. 
and inspection and supervision was strengthered to provide guidance 
to teachers in the methods of teaching weak shildren as also 


ways of retainirg children in the school. 


In short, the element of compulsory and free ‘education cannot 


be a Source of satisfaction unless the compzlsory system leads to a 


higher percentage of enrolment and attendance and better flow of 


z h 
promotion f-om class to class $0 that Lite? ay is reached es 
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APPROACH" D EDUCATION ~ ENVIRONMENTAL 


Zz 0a ~chhikara* 


In the New Education Policy, there is a shift in 
emphasis from teaching to learning. The child should be 
in the centre of all activities. Environmental approach 
4nvolves a child, in activities that are based upon his 
observation and investigation of the surrounding with 


which he is familiar. 


The Conservation Society, Chertsey(1972) has given 
the following objectives of environmental education at 
the elementary stage t= 
(a) It provides assistance to acquire and 
progressively develop basic skills and concepts. 
(b) To provide a source and stimulus for creative 
worke 
(c) To give opportunities for making discoveries 


at first hande 


This approach should further lead to the development 


of an awareness of personal environmental responsibilities. 


i 
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Charles Meliowes has spelled out the following 
objectives of Environmental Studies to meet the overall 
aim of progressively developing a sense of concern for 


the environment. 


(i) To introduce a child to the elements of 
school and home environments. 

(ii) Towards the end of the stage(Primary) a 
scientific approach be introduced to the 
child's surroundings. 

The Young People and the Environment Group in 
England has suggested certain aims and objectives to be 
achieved at the elementary stage. According to this group, 
all things within sight, sound and reach is the environment 
of the child and therefore, it includes home, classroom, 
playground, bricks, floor, table, chair etc. The influence 
of the objects depends upon its closeness. The child has 
strong drive to explore and therefore, he should be 
encouraged to become involved in environmentat observation 
and exploration with the help of all the sonses-sight, 
sound, touch, taste and smell. Also his experiences will 
be broadened and deepened through creative activities such 


as talking, painting, modelling, music, movement, drama and 


writing. 
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In the early years, the child's range of interest 
is to be broadened. He is to be provided with the 
opportunity of collecting things, to help him to develop 
his communicating skills and awareness of the qualities 
of shape and pattern and of inter-relationship. If he 
develops the habit of looking beneath the surface of things, 
asking why they and how they are changing, it shows that 
a proper foundation has been laid for development. 


child 
At this stage, the/starts to mix socially and develop 


attitudes of behaviour through his experiences of acceptance, 
approval or disapproval by others. Thus the foundetions 
of a concern, for the community and for his surroundings, 
and a sensitive caring outlook towards all living things can 


be laid. 


For the development of languages vocabulary and 
conversation new words and phrases which can be understood 
and used by the child will be introduced while exploring 


and describing surroundings » 


According to the report by H.M.Inspectors of Schools, 
Scottish Education: Department, viz ‘Environmental Education’, 
The child is constantly acquiring knowledge of his environment 


and he is helped to acquire skills and even to develop 
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attitudes towards his envi-onment. Training in looking, 
listening, touching and recording is given. The environment 
provides the school with much teaching material - flowers, 
trees, birds, streets, traffic, occupation, building 

and people. Visits to farm, factory, park, museum and 
historical buildings or a country walk or an excursion to 

a town, provide many varied learning situation. In the 
upper years of tha elementary school, knowledge of the 
environment begins to be classified and simple concepts 


can be introduced. 
\ 


From this discussion, it can be concluded that the 
Environmental Studies has two-fold aim i.e. arousing and 
developing the child's desire to know more about his world 
and aiding him in the development of the skills he needs 
to intesaret it. Therefore, accurate description and 
interpretation of the environment is possible only with the 
help of certain skills which have already been discussed 
in general, These skills at the elementary stage mainly 


fall under three broad groups :- 


I. Basic Skills: Language and mathematics are 
considered as basic skills since, they are 


essential for all the studies. 


Oo 
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II. Study Skills: These skills include mapping, 


collecting, classification, experimenting, 
preparing interviews and questionnaires, 


reading of photographs and documents. 


IIIT. Social Skills: Involve social conduct in 


groups, attitudes towards people, respect 


for the quality of the environment, etc. 


Some of the important skills that are expected to 


be developed in an Environmental Studies Programme are 


briefly discussed here along with activities that assist in 
their development. 


1. Language: Language is one of the most important means 


of communicating as at all stages and with all children, 
accurate use of the language is essential for the 
Environmental Studies. A child normally makes use of 
Language in three waySe 
(a) Oral discussion: The child gives accounts of the 
journeys he undertakes, people he meets, things 
he sees, description of the ways of finding out, 
etc. " 


(b) Factual writing: Written accounts of journeys, 


way to a party, letter writing, material derived 
from reference books, etc. are regularly under- 


taken by the child. 


4 
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(c) Creative(Imaginative) writing: The child may 
undertake sensitive imaginative writing as a 
reaction to exciting and stimulating events. 

He gets these first-hand experienceces at homes 
in the streets, in school, on some excursion 


etc. 


Environmental studies is not the sole approach to 


language but it helps in its development as the child comes 


across and learns néw words, phrases, and vocabulary and 


as he is required to express orally and in writing. 


26 


Mathematics: In environmental studies, mathematics 
is regarded as one of the tools through which 


accurate observation, analysis, and interpretation 


May be undertaken. The child experiences measuring 


of height, weight, length, shapes of articles(rough, 
smooth, round) use of graph, etc. In this way the 
mathematical concepts developed by other methods 


are reinforce@ in the child. 


Mapping: The objective is that the child learns the 
use of title, scale, key, direction etc. which are 
essential for a map. Plans of rooms, houses and 
school, designing room arrangements, showing the path 


from home to the ‘school, etc. are undertaken to develop 
this skill. 


5. 
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Experimentation: Accurate observation, recording, . 
classification, interpretation and generalisation are 
essential for any scientific investigation. Classi- 


fication of different categories of houses ~ detached, 


terraced, single storeyed, multi storeyed, testing 


the qualities of the materials used - hardness, 


texture, weight etc. are some of the activities 


involving these skills. 


Drawing, modelling and pictorial representations: 
Direct experiences of form, colour, texture, and 
movement of the world around the child may evoke a 
desire to express his reactions in pictorial forms. 
Sensitive water colours used for patterns on pottery 
or cloth, design for book cover etc. are frequent 
developments, The child can draw things like, 


‘My House', ‘A Street Scene','A Policeman', etc. 


from his environment. He can make models of local 


houses, cards, furniture etces 


To express through graphs and models is called the 


20th century skill. The child ought to learn picture 


graph, block graph, line and curve graphic, pie-graph etce 


alongwith their, interpretation. 
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6. Questionnaire and Interview: The child prepares his 
own simple questionnaire and interviews to collect 
information about the environment. The questions 
should be short, simple, relevant and clear. Tape-~ 
‘recorders should be made available to children whenever 
possible for taking the interviews, They learn how 
to use it. They can prepare questionnaires and 
questions to interview the members of their familics, 
Principal, Teachers, peon, gardner, their colleagues 


and friends. 


The social skills of cooperation and respect for others 
‘and their opinions and the values, attitudes and habits 
essential for preserving and improving environmental quality 
are developed through activities such as field trips, 
caring the:pets and plants, cleaning the class-room and 
play-grounds, involvement in planning and decision making 


etce 


All these skills are inter-connected and therefore 
any individual skill cannot be developed in isolation. 
Therefore, opportunities must be made available and acti- 
vities undertaken from the environment of the child for 
the development and reinforcement of these skills in the ' 


Environmental Studies programme. 
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TLTLE OF PAPER :. CHILD-CEN-RED EDUCATION - ROLE OF 


PSYCHOLOG .CAL TES : 
COUNSELLING TING, GUIDANCE AND 


: V.K.Jain* 


Considering the central theme of the National 
Symposium, it is very essential that we should converge our 
attention to a very important aspect of a child viz. his 
global potentialities, capabilities and personality qualities. 
Unless we have a, complete profile of the child before us 
it will be impossible ‘to give him any form of guidance in 
the areas of academic achievement, personality development, 
overall growth and social adjustment. The role of psychological 
testing in the assessment of the 'gestalt' profile of a 
child cannot be denied even in a Socialist country like 


Soviet Union. 


It will be interesting to know that the four best 
schools in the world for gifted children are located in the 
Soviet Union. What more proof do we require to recognise 


the fact related to psychology of individual differences? 


a een ee sy eee mo 24 
Diem eerie i de me et ee A te ee we so . 


* Dr.V.K.Jain is Lecturer in the Department of Educational 
Psychology,Counselling and Guidance, NCERT, New Delhi 
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It is a known fact that children differ in their 
total potentials and each one of them has his 'best'. 
According to the father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, the 
chief purpose of education is to draw out the best available 
in each child. If this is so, how can we deny the fact that 
this 'best' in each child should be assessed properly before 
providing him the relevant type of education, guidance and 


counselling. 


Evidently we have to take the help of the standardised, 
valid and reliable psychological tests which can determine 


be children in 


the capabilities and personality qualities 
a reliable form. There are millions of standardised tests 
available in the world and thousands of standardised tests 
available in our country which can help us to know the total 
capabilities of children. We can make use of these tests in: 
the areas of intellectual accumen, personality qualities, 
interests, aptitudes, attitudes and scholastic achievement. 
In fact, with the use of such tests, complete and reliable 
profile of each child can be prepared with ease and utmost 


validity. 


There are a number of available psychological tests 
which can be administered in urban and rural ‘areas equally 


well because these tests are non-verbal in nature. There 


/ 
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is not much use of language and hence communication can 
be established with effectiveness and the assessment 


of the potentials can be done without any difficulty or 
social handicap. | 


2 
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Some examples of such tests are Progressive 
Matrices, DAT Battery of Tests, Bhatia's Battery, Bannet 
Mechanical Comprehension Tests, Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test; etc. These tests have been applied all over 
the world on privileged and non-privileged categories of 
children and have been found to he sufficiently valid and 
reliable. There is a word of caution that these tests 
alongwith other tests should be applied not for 100% 
predictive value but shquld be utilized to have a tentative 
profile of the intellectual potentials and other dimensions 
of children. Similarly, there are a number of tests of a 
nonverbal nature which are available in the personality 
domain. Interest Inventories and Aptitude Tests can also 
be similarly designed to suit the rural and urban 
populations like the ones used in the National Talent 
Search Selection and in the selection for admission to 


the Navodaya Vidyalayas. 
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After we had used the relevant psychological tests 
on different parameters; we can prepare a cumulative 
profile of each child and then use standardised norms to 


interpret the scores obtained on various tests. 


This. methodology can help us in knowing the ‘best! 
available in each child so that we may provide him with 
relevant type of educational guidance, jotational guidance, 
career guidance and personal guidance at various cross 

roads of life. This will not only minimise the stagnation 
and wastage in the field of education, reduce the dropouts 
considerably but will certainly help the Nation in 
polarising children into those arvas where they can fit 

in with efficiency, ease and according to their basic and 


acquired potentials. 


The number of institutions, where psychological 
testing can be done with precision and guidanco and 
counselling can be provided with detormination and on a 
scientific pedestral are very few in numbér and this is 
‘ our main hurdle and handicap. A number of such centres 
should be opened, preferablly one in each district, for 
the purpose stated above. Only then we can be sure thal 
children can be assessed properly and timely for their 


ehilitias and potentialities and thus he guided into 
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right type of educational and vocational channels. ‘This is 
very necessary because of the mis~fits and failures that we 
come across in life where the adolescents and the youths 
take up educational and vocational careers which have 
nothing to do with their intellectual abilities, Personality 


qualities, interests and aptitudes. Is it not a drain on 


the scarce human resource of the country? If the answer is 


in affirmative, the Nation should be vitally concerned with 
the urgent opening of such centres. The Bureau of Psycholoyy, 
Allahabad did a very ploneering service to the National. 

There are a very limited number of such institutions available 
in the country today where the facility of scientific 
psychological testing; guidance and counselling is available 
on a personnial basis. We need hundreds of such bureaues 
centres all over the country in order to help the children 

in the right way at the right time and with the right 


procedure. 


The National Policy of Education (1986) has undoubtedly 
emphasised the overall growth and development of children 
but it seems that it is silent on this specific issue, The 
Educationists, Psychologists; Educational Administrators, 
Fdunational Phanuers, Management Experts and Financial 
Experts should consider this issue in greater deplh and with 
firm conviction aottiee the present chaos in the fieid of 
education, career choosing and later adjustment in the world 
of work is not left to the mercy of chance and unplanned 


decisions. 
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